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MONETARY CIRCULATION IN ENGLAND, c.675-c.710: 

THE DISTRIBUTION PATTERNS OF SERIES A, B AND C - AND F 


D M. METCALF 


The three main series of English primary sceattas, A, B and C, originated in the south-eastern 
quadrant of the country (Kent, London, and estuarine Essex). The three types became quite thor- 
oughly mingled in circulation there, although with a residual concentration of Series A south of 
the Thames, and of B north of the Thames. 1 From their mints of origin (wherever they were) the 
coins entered what has been characterized as a ‘money-go-round’ in the south-east. They were 
also used further afield, in East Anglia, Mercia, Wessex, Lindsey, and Northumbria, and it is this 
diaspora to which we turn our attention here. 

Even in their home region of the south-east, Series A, B and C make up only half (or a little 
less) of the single finds of primary sceattas. The other major components of the currency were the 
sceattas of Series D and E. namely the ‘continental runic’ and ‘porcupine’ types, both of which 
were minted in the Rhine mouths area. The / Ethilirced runic porcupines have been shown, inciden- 
tally. to be east Kentish in origin. 2 As we consider regions further to the north or west, the propor- 
tions of Series A, B and C among all primary sceattas may remain much the same, or in some 
regions they may be less. The picture is not clear-cut. The monetary impetus originating in trade 
and traffic across the English Channel eventually spent its force as distances from the Channel 
crossings became greater, until the use of coinage petered out and more or less disappeared in the 
west midlands and in Wales. But even right on the frontier of monetary circulation, the proportion 
of Series A, B and C may be high. Where it is reduced, it is because the coins from the south-east 
were in competition with other coin types, principally Series D and E. We will begin with them 
because they create a useful contrast, against which we may be able to gain a better understanding 
of Series A, B and C. The foreign coins were relatively plentiful in certain regions, either because 
they came ashore elsewhere than in the south-east (e.g. across the North Sea direct to East Anglia) 
or because they tended to be used more for purposes of long-distance trade, accumulating in cer- 
tain inland districts which they seem to have reached by ‘hopping over' the intervening English 
regions. It is all the more remarkable that D and E should show a somewhat different pattern from 
A, B and C in so far as the English and the foreign coins were accepted and used together indis- 
criminately, witness the composition of hoards such as Aston Rowant. 

General historians and archaeologists are by now well aware of the large totals of sceattas that 
have been found at certain wics, especially Hantwic, Ipswich, and ‘Lundenwic’, and also at inland 
productive sites, such as that near Royston. ' 

What they may not fully appreciate, and may not have thought about, is that these outstanding 
sites are characteristic, essentially, of the secondary phase of the sceattas, that is, after c.l 10. Wics 
were not where it all began. In the primary phase there is nothing like the same disparity between 
the scale of the coin finds at the major sites, and the ordinary scatter of stray finds in ones and 


1 D M. Metcalf. ' "As Easy as A. B. C”: the Mint-Places of Early Sceatta Types in the South-East'. BNJ 7 1 (2001 1 . 34-48. 

: Metcalf, as in n. I. 

’ For Hainwic. sec D.M Metcalf. 'The coins', in The Coins wul Pollen from Hannvic (Southampton Finds, vol. I ). edited by P 
Andrews (Southampton, 19S8), with a score of more recent finds, mostly secondary. For Ipswich, see work in progress by M.M. 
Archibald- I am indebted to Miss Archibald, who allowed me to examine and make a provisional list of the Ipswich site finds For 
London, see S.E. Rigold and D.M. Metcalf. ‘A revised check-list of English finds of sceattas’. in Sceattas in England and the 
Continent. The Seventh Oxford Symposium on Coinage and Monetary History, edited by D. Hill and D.M. Metcalf (Oxford, 1984), 
pp 245-68. s.v, London, now somewhat out of date, and D.M. Metcalf. The Middle Saxon sceattas'. in Middle Saxon l/wdon 
Excavations at the Royal Opera House. 1989-99, Museum of London Archaeology Service Monograph no. 15 (London. 2003 1 . 
pp. 285-7. For Royston. see M.A.S. Blackburn and M.J. Bonser, ’Finds from a Middle Anglian site near Royston. Herts'. BNJ 56 
1 1986), 65-80. A further twenty-five sceattas (nos. 67-91 ) were described at a symposium held at Oxford in 1989- 
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twos across the countryside. At Hamwic, out of some 120 single finds, only fifteen are of the pri- 
mary' phase. At Ipswich there are just three among sixty single finds. At York there are three out of 
thirty-six. From London, there are just over a dozen primary-phase losses. Admittedly, there are 
more single finds over all of secondary sceattas (c. 1.700) than there are of primary sceattas 
(c.800), 4 but that is by no means a sufficient explanation. In the primary phase, the wics had not 
yet come into their own: and an analysis of monetary circulation simply in terms of wics and their 
hinterlands may be less appropriate than it is for the secondary phase. A less well-known site from 
which there are half-a-dozen primary sceattas, and which (with the benefit of hindsight) one 
would not have thought of as being in the same league as Hamwic. etc., may in the primary phase 
have been a contender. At the end of the primary phase, it seems that, especially in the south-east 
and also in southern England, there was a hiatus, and that what emerged at the beginning of the 
secondary phase was in many ways different. Wics came to dominate their regions more than they 
had done a generation previously. 

It is quite difficult to compare the monetary importance of one site with another. The numbers 
of finds from a site are always a function, inter alia , of the effort expended in excavation or in 
searching. Thus, for example. Hamwic has been intensively excavated for many years over many 
hectares, whereas the site near Carisbrooke. on the Isle of Wight, has been explored only superfi- 
cially, mainly by just two detectoristsr How is one to compare the nine primary sceattas found at 
Carisbrooke with the fifteen front Hamwic? In the secondary phase Carisbrooke appears to be a 
mere satellite of Hamwic, which had its own very active mint. But in the primary phase it may 
have been more evenly balanced, or even the other way round: perhaps Series W was minted on 
the island. There is one specimen among the nine from Carisbrooke, and also a W-related (second- 
ary) type. Series W certainly belongs to the Hampshire basin, and there is now no better candidate 
for its mint-place, which has previously been sought to the west of Southampton, e.g. at Wareham 
(where no productive site is known). 6 

Outside the south-east, the sites from which the most primary sceattas have been recovered 
(with varying degrees of effort expended) are. from north to south: North Ferriby (almost exclu- 
sively a primary site), thirteen; coins suspected of being from the disgracefully plundered site of 
Flixborough (but they may include a hoard put together elsewhere), twenty-eight; in Norfolk. 
Bawsey, sixteen, and Caistor St Edmund, thirteen; in Suffolk. Coddenham, forty-one. and 
Barham, twenty-one (rather than Ipswich); the productive site near Royston, twenty-three; 
Bidford-on-Avon. fifteen: Hamwic, fifteen, and the Isle of Wight, nine. It would be rash to imag- 
ine that this list of sites could be arranged reliably into a ranking order as regards the primary 
phase. And there will in all probability have been at least half-a-dozen other sites which were of 
similar standing at the time, e.g. Burnham in west Norfolk, and perhaps others from which we 
currently have few or no finds. 

Because survival rates are liable to be seriously erratic, it is prudent to take account wherever 
possible of within-sample comparisons, e.g. the proportion of Series A. B and C among all the pri- 
mary sceattas from a sizeable region, or from a major site. Better still, one can double up the com- 
parison by performing the same exercise for another type of primary sceattas, e.g. Series E, and 
then by assessing whether the two patterns are in harmony. Regression analysis does much to dis- 
count variable survival-rates from site to site. Unfortunately, this precaution still needs to be 
spelled out: a recent paper misguidedly observes that ‘the vast majority of specimens |of Series H| 


J In the writer's data-base. 

' K Ulmschneider. ’Markets around the Solent: unravelling a productive site on the isle of Wight', in Markets in Early Metlirrnl 
Europe. Trading and Productive' Sites. 650-850. edited by T. Pestcll and K Ulmschncider (Macclesfield, 2003). pp 73-83. 

* For a mini-corpus of Series W, see M. Blackburn and M. Bonser. 'Scealtas, a styca. and other finds from a site in north-east 
Lincolnshire', in Sceattas in England and on the Continent (as in n.3), pp. 233-9. at p. 235. Finds of primary W from the Hampshire 
basin include Wamford (near Winchester). 1992 (Coin Register 1992. 245, with a note about a similar nineteenth-century find): 
Bournemouth area (Glendining 1 1 October 1993. lot 223); 'in Southampton'. 1992 (Glendining 20 January 1993. lot 5. resold in NCirc 
104. 1996, 93 and item 1467); Hamwic: and the Isle of Wighl. Related secondary varieties: the Isle of Wight again, and also Rushall. 
Wills (these two of the same variety); west Dorset (? = Maiden Newton); and Hanford, Dorset. Several of Rigold's series labels are 
mnemonic. If it should turn out to be the case that Series W belongs to the Isle of Wight, this would be beyond prescience - seeming 
almost like prophetic foreknowledge. 
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have been found inside the wic [of Hamwic] ... all it may represent is that this currency was pri- 
marily used as an internal token of exchange within the emporium and that monetary transactions 
had not spread into the hinterland’. 7 It is true that there are relatively few single finds from the 
hinterland, but regression analysis shows that the proportion of Series H can be just as high in the 
hinterland as in the wic itself. 8 The hinterland has not been as intensively searched as the interior 
of the wic itself. 

The localized abundance of primary Series E has recently been demonstrated, again by 
regression analysis (Map l). 9 The proportion of Series E at numerous different points on the 
map was assessed, using a gathering circle with an area of 1,000 square kilometres. Those 
measured percentages were then used to sketch in contours or ‘isobars’. The map shows that 
primary porcupines made up eleven to twelve per cent of the currency in London and the lower 
Thames region, and one might have imagined that money deriving from that stock of currency 
would have been carried westwards up the Thames valley, to give a currency of roughly similar 
composition in the upper Thames valley and beyond. It was by no means so: the percentage of 
primary porcupines in the Oxford region was in excess of forty per cent, while at Bidford-on- 
Avon it is close to fifty per cent. It would seem probable that these ‘hot spots' reflect long-dis- 
tance trade by Frisian or other merchants, possibly buying e.g. wool from the upland pastures of 
the Cotswolds. No-one would wish to suggest that the maximum percentages of forty to fifty 
per cent point us to the area where the porcupines were minted. When we come to the much 
more difficult question of the place of origin of the primary sceattas of Type BII and Series F 
(below), it will be prudent to consider the possibility that they likewise were diffused unevenly, 
and that a region where they were relatively plentiful will not automatically point us to their 
mint-place. The unexpected distribution-patterns revealed by the regression analysis of the por- 
cupines are thus an important starting-point for the analysis of how other series of primary 
sceattas ‘behave’ in the midlands; moreover, the statistics on which they are based are very 
secure: Map 1 is based on 744 single finds, from 292 localities, and these include 156 porcu- 
pines, from ninety-three localities. For less plentiful types, the figure corresponding to 156 may 
not be large enough to be statistically reliable. 

The outflows from the south-east seem to have been on an accelerating trend during the primary 
phase. The best way to assess the trend, probably, is to compare the numbers of stray finds in the 
south-east with the numbers further afield. 10 We can add in the very' earliest sceattas, of Pada and 
Vanimundus, to extend the perspective: 


Series 

(a) no. of finds 
in the south-east 

(b) no. of finds 
elsewhere 

b/a 

(%) 

Pa. Va* 

1! 

II 

100 

A 

33 

36 

109 

B 

38 

66 

173 

C 

22 

50 

227 


*Pale gold as well as silver. Excludes grave-finds. each of two coins, 
from Dover. Ipswich (2), and Sarre. i.e. two from the SE and two from 
Suffolk. 


The percentages in the final column discount many of the uncertainties of interpretation which 
apply equally to columns (a) and (b). They measure a comparison: in relation to the numbers of 
stray losses in the south-east (which will probably also have been accelerating), the numbers car- 
ried further afield and lost in other regions doubled over a period of thirty-five years or so, say 


B. Palmer, The hinterlands of three southern English emporia : some common themes', in Markets in Early Medieval Europe (as 
in n.5). pp. 48-60. at p 60 

* Metcalf. 'Variations in the composition of the currency at different places in England - , in Markets in Ear!) Medieval Europe (as 
in n 5), pp. 37-47. at p 41. 
v Metcalf, as in n.8. at p. 42. 

111 The assumption here is that the chances of a coin's being accidentally lost were much the same whether it was of Series A. B or C. 
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Map I . Regression analysis of single finds of primary Series E. as a proportion of single finds of all primary sceattas. 
The size of the gathering circle is shown in the upper left comer of the map. 
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c.675 to c.710. Something which is not discounted is the effect of imitations, of which there are 
certainly a fair number in all three series. The imitations, which are not necessarily of very inferior 
alloy, are quite often from peripheral find-spots. 11 And if. as will be discussed below. Type BII 
u'as an imitative series minted elsew'here than in the south-east, the overall figure (173 per cent) 
will significantly overstate the trend. But at least these figures are a starting-point. 

if we envisage the period c.675-c.710 broken down into shorter periods of e.g. a decade, the 
losses in successive decades will have comprised specimens of Pa and Va only; then (because 
there was a recoinage) of A only; then of A plus B; then of a few remaining A, plus B plus C. In 
other words, some of the items under A and B will be later losses, which should be transferred for- 
ward. thus accentuating the measured trend. The end of the primary phase, however, seems to 
have been marked by a break in monetary circulation, and even a kind of metamorphosis. In the 
Woodham Walter hoard, for example, a few primary porcupines survive, but virtually nothing 
from Series A. B or C.2. 12 One other explanatory comment, on the relative chronology of (the 
introduction of) B and C: C is absent from the earlier grave-finds in the south-east which already 
include BI, namely Broadstairs, Milton Regis, Barham, and Finglesham. BII is clearly later in date 
than BI, and occurs in the grave-finds alongside C. 13 

The broad picture for the monetary historian so far is that, already at the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, much of England enjoyed a monetary circulation, of coin types stmck from hundreds of dies, 
which was at the same time regional and inter-regional. Foreign coins, from the Rhine mouths 
area, were beginning to accumulate in England, doubtless in the course of long-distance trade. If 
we are correct in supposing that porcupines began to be minted only in c.690-695 (i.e. a couple of 
decades after the introduction of Series A?), the scale on which they, and also Series D (which 
must post-date the introduction of Series C). arrived in England in the next ten to fifteen years was 
dramatic, and the trade they reflect will surely have had a considerable and quite sudden impact on 
the English economy. If any of the ostensibly English coins are in fact imitations, also from the 
Rhine mouths area, the scale of the inflows will have been by that much the greater. 

Map 2 shows all the places where stray finds of sceattas of Series A, B. and C have been recov- 
ered, again on a base-map of find-spots of all primary sceattas. It has been constructed using 
exactly the same procedures as for Map I. The data-base is currently somewhat larger, including 
793 single-finds of primary sceattas, of which 190 are from Kent, London, and estuarine Essex 
(these are omitted from the map. having been discussed in a previous article), and 603 from further 
afield. In Lhe south-east, ninety-three of the finds (forty-eight to forty-nine per cent) are of Series A, 
B, and C. Another 1 52 finds of A, B and C come from the rest of England: more than on their home 
ground, as happens with diasporas. The diffusion of currency between regions was not all in the 
one direction, i.e. from the south-east or the east coast outwards. There were transfers to and fro, 
throughout the country. That can be demonstrated easily enough from distribution maps of the 
coins of King Aldfrith (originating north of the Fiumber, but at least as many have been found to the 
south of die Humber) 14 , or of Series W, undoubtedly originating in the Hampshire basin, but found 
in Kent, and also as far north as south Lincolnshire, and also Lindsey. Note that such finds are well 
outside their hinterlands: the hypothesis of wics and their hinterlands is not sufficient to explain the 
observed facts of monetary circulation in the primary phase. These two series are useful as markers, 
and to some extent as proof that Series A, B, and C were carried to and fro very widely overland, 
rather than coastwise. They could in theory have been carried out of the south-east by sea, and 
could have come ashore at several points on the east and south coasts, to create a distribution pat- 


1 1 eg. in Series A. the more obvious imitations arc from Budliugham Manor (Chippenham. Cambridgeshire). Suffolk: Bidlord-ou- 
Avon; Compton, Staffs; and Ryther, NRY. The question of imitations in Series C is discussed at some length in D M. Metcalf. 
Thiymsas and Sceattas in the Aslunolean Museum, Oxford, Royal Numismatic Society Special Publication 27A (London, 1993), 
pp. 110-12. 

'■ The writer is indebted to Miss Archibald, who kindly invited him to examine the hoard ahead of publication. 

" But the Kings Lynn find, which runs up to Series C and beyond, includes two specimens of BI and one of BII. 3. The grave-finds 
are catalogued I and in many cases illustrated) in S.E. Rigokl. The two primary series of sceattas'. BNJ 30 f I960), 6-53. at pp 46-50. 

14 e.g. at Bradenham, Nf (Coin Register 1995. no. 1 12); Woodncsborough, Kent (Coin Register 1996, no. 126), and a much-dis- 
cussed specimen from Hamwic. 
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Map 2. Regression analysis of single finds of Series A. B. and C (together), as a proportion of single finds of all pri- 
mary sceattas. The map was constructed in the same way as Map 1 , but from a slightly larger data-base. Note that finds 
from the south-east are omitted from this map: for them, see BNJ 200 1 . 
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tern with multiple points of origin. 1:1 The same could, of course, be true of the coins of Aldfrith and 
of Series W, but at least we have clear evidence of money from the regions of Wessex and of 
Northumbria entering a much wider forum of circulation. Nor was the diffusion limited to well- 
known, substantive types, as can be demonstrated from distribution maps of. for example, the east 
Kentish / Ethilirced runic, or indeed almost any of the lesser primary series, such as the Saroaldo 
type. The wide dispersal of minor types in the primary phase makes it very difficult to locate their 
mints of origin, as we shall see when we turn to a consideration of Series F. 

Beyond that, it is really quite difficult to make a picture out of Map 2 by ‘joining the dots’, or to 
speak more exactly by recognizing regions with a consistent proportion of Series A, B and C, and by 
delineating them with contour lines. That is mainly because there are no very dramatic features to 
the distribution pattern. One may judge that, in the ‘hot spots’ for Series E, as seen on Map 1, the 
lower percentages for A, B and C are merely reciprocal, i.e. they are depressed by the higher per- 
centages for porcupines. There are the same empty areas on the map, where there was little coinage 
of any kind (as the proximity of values of 0 and 100 per cent suggests. A larger gathering circle 
would have smoothed these nonsense-figures out, but at the price of a loss of topographical precision 
elsewhere.). The finds from around the Solent, taken in conjunction with the empty areas on either 
side, suggest that coinage was arriving there by sea; and the same probably applies to East Sussex. 
The proportions of A, B and C are lower than average in Norfolk, Lindsey, and the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and they are lower along the south coast. Wics and productive sites tend to dominate the 
statistics from their immediate region, but there is no good reason to suspect that there w'ere any sys- 
tematic differences between town and countryside. All in all. a rather colourless picture, in which the 
main perspective is that monetary diffusion seems to have been outwards from the south-east in a 
north-westerly direction, the south coast and the north-east being to some extent left out in the cold. 

Next question: so far as Series A, B and C are concerned, which regions of England received the 
greatest outflows; and can one detect any shifts in the destinations of the sceattas during the thirty- 
five-year period? Having looked for local irregularities using regression analysis, without finding 
anything of note, it seems that there is little to be lost by simply counting up the proportions of Series 
A. B and C by regions. Against it we can set a matching series of figures for Series A only. For the 
purposes of this exercise England has been divided into eleven monetary regions, of which the 
south-east as defined in an earlier study is one. The other ten regions are more or less self-evident, 
the only serious ambiguity (for purposes of analysing monetary circulation) being the boundary 
between the Middle Anglia region and the upper Thames basin. The line has been drawn through ter- 
ritory that is fairly empty of finds. The numbers of single finds of primary sceattas. and the numbers 
and percentages of Series A. B and C together, and A separately, are set out below (Table 1 ). 

TABLE I . Numbers of single finds of Series A. B and C (combined), and Series A (alone) and their 

proportions among all primary sceattas 



Primary 

A. 

B, C 

A 



coins 

coins 

% 

coins 

% 

North of Humber 

42 

10 

24 

I 

-> 

Lindsey 

45 

4 

9 

0 

0 

Norfolk 

104 

33 

32 

3 

3 

Suffolk 

112 

44 

39 

14 

13 

Essex (north) 

35 

17 

49 

3 

9 

The South-East 

190 

92 

48 

33 

17 

Sussex 

II 

2 

18 

1 

9 

Wessex 

41 

4 

10 

1 

2 

Upper/middle Thames 

45 

12 

27 

0 

0 

Middle Anglia 

91 

26 

29 

10 

11 

Severn/Trent 

77 

16 

21 

5 

6 


11 As may happen with surnames indicating c.g. a trade, which often spread outwards, over the generations, from more than one 
poinl of origin, unlike more distinctive names, which normally originated at a particular place. 
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If we begin by looking at the first and second columns, the south-east together with Essex and 
East Anglia account for 441 or about fifty-six per cent of all the single finds, and 186 or over sev- 
enty per cent of A, B and C. The large numbers of finds recovered from both Norfolk and Suffolk 
are no doubt partly a reflection of the effort put into searching for them, but that effort is in itself a 
response to the high rewards for searching. The numbers from the different regions are thus not 
directly comparable with each other, as a measure of the relative volume of the currency in those 
regions. If, however, we calculate for each region the proportion of A, B and C among all primary 
sceatttas, the uncertainties arising from different intensity of searching will be discounted. The 
percentages are useful for the kind of regional analysis we are attempting, although neither are 
they a measure of the volume of the currency. 

The information in the table can perhaps be visualized more readily in the form of thumb-nail 
sketch-maps, derived from the table. Map 3a shows the percentages, by region, of A. B and C, 
while Map 3b shows the same for Series A only. Any regional differences between the two maps 
should be mainly chronological. Subject to what has been said above about the continued circula- 
tion of Series A, Map 3b should reflect the early stages of the diaspora (including a phase before 
Series E began to arrive in great quantities?). Suffolk is the most obvious destination, with Middle 
Anglia not far behind - but Norfolk is poorly represented. Sussex and Wessex are almost 
untouched, as is (more surprisingly) the Thames valley. Yet the more distant region of 
Sevem/Trent (i.e. old Mercia and its westerly dependencies) has several finds. Lindsey and 
Northumbria have hardly any finds. 

The preceding phase, of coins of Pada and Vanimundus, in which the overall numbers are 
smaller, shows very much the same pattern as Series A, with Suffolk as the major destination out- 
side the south-east. 

If we examine Series B and C separately in the same way (Table 2 and Maps 4a and 4b), the 
picture is broadly consistent. The common-sense view of the matter, namely that the region with 
the highest percentage representation will be the region of origin, is again borne out by the per- 
centages. 

TABLE 2. Numbers of single finds of Series B and C. and their proportions among all primary seeattas 



Primary 

Series B 

Series C 


coins 

coins 

% 

coins 

% 

North of Itumber 

42 

4 

to 

5 

12 

Lindsey 

45 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Norfolk 

104 

19 

18 

9 

9 

Suffolk 

112 

18 

16 

10 

9 

Essex (north) 

35 

9 

26 

3 

9 

The South-East 

190 

38 

20 

22 

12 

Sussex 

It 

1 

9 

0 

0 

Wessex 

41 

1 

2 

3 

7 

Upper/middle Thames 

45 

7 

16 

5 

11 

Middle Anglia 

91 

15 

16 

6 

7 

Sevem/Trent 

77 

8 

to 

6 

8 


Series C shows a rather more even dispersion than A or B through the eleven regions, which pre- 
sumably reflects the relations of the south-east and the rest of the country towards the end of the 
primary phase. 

So far, the analysis has been reasonably straight-forward, and it may have seemed unnecessarily 
pedantic. But we now enter upon more perplexing evidence, with some of the less plentiful types 
in the primary phase. The anomaly which the eye first falls on is the regional pattern for Type BII. 
The coins of BII are of the same design and much the same style as BI, but they typically have a 
crosslet added in front of the bird, and completely meaningless legends or pseudo-legends reading 
AVAVAV, etc., on both sides. The crosslet may seem like an unreliable criterion, because it 
would have been the easiest thing in the world for any die-cutter to add one, but the correlation of 
crosslet and AVAVAV legends is good evidence of a distinct group of dies, presumably the work 
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Maps 3a, b. Proportions of single finds of Series A. B. and C (together) and of Series A, in eleven regions, as percent- 
ages of all primary sceattas. 



of a different die-cutter from BI. BII is indubitably later than BI, and Rigold assumed that it was 
from the same mint-place. The counter-suggestion was soon made that it was imitative , 16 but no 
convincing mint-attribution for it has been forthcoming. In reconsidering the evidence, we have to 
be careful, because by no means all the English single finds of Series B have been adequately 
described. One has to hope that this has not seriously distorted the proportions in the rest of the 


D.M. Metcalf. 'A coinage for Mercia under Aethclbald'. CimoMhi 12 ( 1 966). 26-39. at p. 33. 
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sample. Series B is not plentiful among the Domburg finds, nor elsewhere in the Rhine mouths 
area: Op den Velde and Klaassen list ten specimens of Series B, of which nine are legible. 17 They 
describe five plus (?) another two as being of Type BII, but in the writer's judgement only two of 
the nine are unambiguously of Type BII - which is comparable with what is seen in south-eastern 
England. One can therefore rule out the idea that there were, for reasons unknown, heavy inflows 
of BIT into Norfolk direct from the Rhine mouths area. Table 3 now shows that in percentage 
terms it is distinctly more plentiful in Norfolk (mostly west Norfolk) than in the south-east, and 
far more plentiful in Norfolk than in Suffolk. Moreover, in relation to BI, BII is only one-sixth as 
plentiful in the south-east, and similarly in Suffolk, but it actually outnumbers BI in Norfolk. In 
Lindsey and the North, and in Severn/Trent. BI and BII are about evenly matched. Maps 5a and 
5b may make all this clearer. There is also negative evidence, in particular the absence of Bll at 
Coddenham. in a long run of primary sceattas which includes six of Series B, and which runs on 
to include Type BZ. and also some secondary porcupines, and Types R2 and Rl. 18 

TABLE 3. Numbers of single finds of Types BI and BII. and their proportions among all primary sceauas 



Primary 

coins 

BI 

coins 

% 

BII 

coins 

<7c 

North of Humber 

42 

i 

5 

2 

5 

Lindsey 

45 

1 

n 

1 

s 

Norfolk 

104 

8 

8 

10 

10 

Suffolk 

112 

II 

10 

1 

1 

Essex (north) 

35 

7 

20 

2 

6 

The South-East 

190 

29 

15 

9 

5 

Sussex 

11 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Wessex 

41 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Upper/middle Thames 

45 

2 

4 

5 

II 

Middle Anglia 

91 

6 

7 

2 

a 

Sevem/Trent 

77 

2 

3 

2 

3 


Is this not an open-and-shut case for a re-attribution of Type BII to west Norfolk? 
Unfortunately, we are not at the end of the story. If, in the preceding few sentences, one sub- 
stitutes the words ‘upper and middle Thames’ for the word ‘Norfolk', all the statements are still 
true, as the reader may verify from the table. So why not attribute BII to the middle Thames 
area? If not, it would seem to be necessary to postulate inter-regional trade, in which coins of 
Type BII from Norfolk ‘hopped over' the intervening regions in order to reach the inland district 
of the middle Thames valley, in the same way as we have seen with the primary porcupines. Or, 
of course, vice versa: perhaps BII is from the Thames valley? Some students may be tempted at 
this point to throw up their hands and cry. 'Lies, damn’d lies, and now statistics’. The writer 
would be disinclined to accept that as a valid criticism, while recognizing that many of the num- 
bers are too small for comfort. Also, there is a problem in defining the extent of BII. Rigold’s 
BII, 4-11 are clearly a coherent group, but it is debateable whether BII, 3 is from the same 
stable. 14 It turns on whether these and similar specimens really read AVAVAV, etc. The legends 
tend to be off the flan. BII, 2 certainly is not part of the coherent group; and one sees no reason to 
classify BII, I (= Bais 319) as BII. The specimens from the middle Thames region are all 
genuine BII. 4-1 1 coins, but they are perhaps not clustered in a way that is geographically sig- 
nificant, e.g. the list includes Staines, and nearby Wraysbury. All in all, west Norfolk is the best 
guess we can make at the mint-place of BII. BII, 3 will probably turn out to be a quite separate 
imitative group from somewhere else. 


17 W. Op den Velde and C J.F. Klaassen. The Scearn ix and Merovingian Deniers from Domburg (Middelburg. 2004). The writer is 
grateful to his friend Dr Op den Velde tor an advance copy of the typescript, on which the above comments are based. 

IS Mentioned in that order because it now seems very likely that R2 is earlier than R I . 

1,1 DM. Metcalf. ‘A sceat of type Bit from the Iron-age hill fort of Hunsbury. Northants'. BNJ 46 ( 1976). 1-2. 
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Maps 5a, b. Proportions of single finds of Types BI and BI1 in eleven regions, as percentages of all primary sceattas 


Let us put a judgement on hold, however, until we have noted that there is also an anomalous 
concentration of /Ethilirced porcupines in west Norfolk . 20 In a previous article, the writer drew 
attention to eight single finds from east Kent, and commented, ‘That the /‘Ethiliraeds are east 
Kentish seems obvious. Moreover, if they were nearly half as plentiful in east Kent as finds of 
Series A, the quantities in which they were originally issued were presumably considerable.' Now 
we have to extend the hypothesis so as to explain four AZthilirceds from Norfolk, in a pattern over- 
lapping that for BII, - and none from Suffolk. This hardly amounts to a dilemma: there is no seri- 
ous possibility that the /Ethili reeds were minted in Norfolk, and exported to east Kent (and to 
Domburg) but virtually nowhere else . 21 It is reasonable to suppose that they reached Norfolk from 
east Kent by sea. And if three specimens were in truth found at Flixborough , 22 they may also have 
travelled up the east coast to the Humber estuary by sea. 

The / Ethilirced type did not enjoy nearly such a wide dispersal as BII, and that may have a bear- 
ing on our assessment of its mint-place - and also on our assessment of that of BII. But we should 
remain cautious, in case the respective distribution patterns do not offer us a straight comparison. 
That may be the case partly because the /Ethilirced type dates from very late in the primary phase, 
when monetary circulation was contracting. Also, it is possible that Type BII gained wider accept- 
ance than it might otherwise have done through being of a well-known and trusted design. 

We come finally to the hitherto intractable question of finding a mint-place for Series F. Like 
other primary types discussed above, Series F has been found all over England, with intriguing 
local concentrations in more than one region. Yet it must have had a place of origin; and any sug- 
gestion that it had more than one place of origin would need to be very convincingly proved by a 


There are finds from Bradenham (Coin Register 1994. no. 139). a wholly primary site, or pair of sites: Great Bircham (M A S. 
Blackburn and M.J. Bonscr. ‘Single finds of Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins - 3‘. 8NJ 56 (1986). 64-101 . at p. 85. giving a mini- 
corpus for the type and discussing its style and attribution); Shipdham (Coin Register 1994, no. 140. erroneously listed there as Scries 
E. but illustrated. The find-spot as reported is rather close io the Bradenhams): and Tibcnham (Coin Register 1997, no. 60. Further to 
the south-east.) 

- 1 Hamwic 20 (a beautiful coin, of exceptionally pure silver with a large (race of gold); and Shipslon-on-Slour. Warwickshire 
(Shown to the writer by Mr David Ruskin. Same style as Oxford 1 34). 

— M. Bonser. ‘Fifteen years of coin finds from productive sites'. Yorkshire Numismatist 3 (1997), 39 -45, at p. 43. as Type 105 
The writer has photographs of these three coins. 
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combination of stylistic analysis and distributional analysis. 23 All the procedural care we can bring 
to the problem will not be too much. 

Series F ( BMC Types 24a and b) is a medium-sized rather than small issue. The Aston Rowant 
hoard of 1971 included at least twenty-five sceattas of the type, or about seven per cent of the 
hoard. As Aston Rowant fails at the end of the primary phase, it serves to demonstrate that Series 
F is of primary date. (And one specimen, MEC 687, is of pale gold.) The obverse shows a right- 
facing bust, with what was presumably a diadem, but which looks very like a broad-brimmed hat. 
The reverse has a small cross-on-steps accompanied by annulets and/or pellets and (on Type 24b) 
with the letters T, T, 1. 1 inserted in the angles. (These are the letters that appear on the standard, in 
Series A and C.) The legends are composed of pseudo-letters. The type has been divided into four 
varieties, of which (a) is doubtless the earliest, as it includes a specimen in pale gold. Variety (d) is 
in a broader, simpler style, and may well be the last. But the coins are difficult to classify into a 
chronological sequence, not least because they are frequently struck off-centre. (See Fig. 1.) Up to 
the date of discovery of Aston Rowant, Series F had been extremely scarce among provenanced 
English single finds. Indeed, a stray find at Wareham, Dorset, in 1948, reported by Commander 
Mack, was the only specific provenance on record. The type is closely imitated from a 
Merovingian coin of Auxerre. 24 Dr. P.V. Hill stated baldly that Type 24a was from Auxerre, 25 
leaving open the possibility that 24b was an English imitation of it. When Stuart Rigold devised 
his alphabetical scheme of classification, he too said that F was a Frankish coin type although 
adding that it 'may include’ [his italics] English imitations. 

Rarely has the evidence been so dramatically expanded. Where there was just one provenanced 
single find from England, it is now possible to list forty-eight, quite apart from the Aston Rowant 



/ TWiOa^xqPvH 

. . . . tr/AHi . 


Fig. 1. Drawings (enlarged X 2) of Series F. varieiies a. b. c. and d, and an example of the pseudo-legends on two die- 
linked specimens. 


Bearing in mind the ideas of earlier students that it was partly continental and partly English, the writer compared the distribu- 
tion-patterns of varieties Fa. b. c and d: no contrast emerged. 

Prou 584 and pi. 10, 29; Belfort 577-9, 

25 In BNJ 1978. at p. 4. 
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specimens, one in the King’s Lynn grave-find, and one in the Woodham Walter hoard. Auxerre lies 
150 km south-east of Paris - far from the Channel and North Sea coasts - and its coins are scarce 
among French finds. 26 They are unrepresented among the seventy Merovingian coins found at 
Domburg. It is inconceivable that any minor Merovingian mint should generate forty-eight single 
finds in the primary phase in England, much less that a mint in Burgundy should do so. Ergo , 
Series F is not from Auxerre: neither as a whole, nor in part. 

Nor is there any reason to consider that it might be a continental imitation from e.g. the Rhine 
mouths area rather than (the natural conclusion) English. The forty-eight single finds, among 
some 800 primary sceattas from England, represent about six per cent of the total. At Domburg, 
among 900+ site-finds there were just four specimens, 27 alongside some twenty-eight other pri- 
mary sceattas of English types, 195 of Series D, and roughly fifty of primary Series E. Making 
some allowance for the preponderance of the local Series D, it seems that Series F was relatively 
less plentiful at Domburg than in England (perhaps three or four per cent, against six?). There 
were no specimens of Series F in the Remmerden hoard, nor in Hallum. and none in the French 
hoards of Bais, Saint-Pierre-les-Etieux, or Cimiez. It is therefore hard to see how Series F could 
be continental. 

But if it is English, which region is it from? There are concentrations in west Norfolk (familiar 
story) and in the middle/upper Thames valley. The best procedure would seem to be to lay out the 
statistics alongside those for Type BII, in order to try to judge whether there are any significant 
differences (Table 4). 


TABLE 4. Numbers of single finds of Types F and BII, and their proportions 
among all primary sceattas 



Primary 

Series F 

Series BII 


coins 

coins 

% 

coins 

% 

North of Humber 

42 

2 

5 

2 

5 

Lindsey 

45 

2 

4 

1 

2 

Norfolk 

104 

5 

5 

10 

10 

Suffolk 

112 

3 

3 

l 

1 

Essex (north) 

35 

3 (2?) 

9 


6 

The South-East 

190 

9 

5 

9 

5 

Sussex 

11 

1 

9 

1 

9 

Wessex 

41 

5 

12 

1 

2 

Upper/middle Thames 

45 

8/9 

18 

5 

11 

Middle Anglia 

91 

5 

5 

o 

2 

Sevem/Trent 

77 

3 

4 

2 

3 


The two geographical patterns are, on the whole, remarkably similar, as can perhaps be most 
easily seen from Maps 6a and fib. Series F has a very wide distribution, differing from that for 
BII only in the remarkably high concentration of finds in the upper and middle Thames valley, and 
to a lesser extent in the adjacent regions of Wessex and Sussex. It would be preposterous to sug- 
gest that Series F was also from west Norfolk; and on the other hand there is (and should be) a 
built-in prejudice against proposing an inland mint-place. Could it be from the south-east, show- 
ing the same tendency as Series E to be concentrated inland because of long-distance trade? One 
would not wish to rule that idea completely out of court, but if it were so, why would F not behave 
more like A, B and C? If Series F is English, it would seem Lhat it has to be from the middle 
Thames region. It is desirable, obviously, to take a closer look at the individual find-spots, and at 
the results of regression analysis. In Norfolk, there are no fewer than three separate finds from 


26 The mint does nol figure at all in the list of several hundred single finds of Merovingian coins published in J. Lal'aune. Les 
routes commerciales indiquees par les iresors el trouvailles monetaircs m£rovingiens' in Moneta e scumbi nell'ullu mrdinevn, 
Sellimane di studio del Centro ilaliano di studi soil' alto medioevo. 8 (Spolcto. 1961 i. pp 231-78. at p. 271. 

- 1 Op den Velde and Klaassen, as in n.17, in the introduction, under Series F. In an earlier listing (Op dc Velde et a/.. A Survey of 
Sccatta Finds from the Low Counifies', in Hill and Metcalf, as in n.3, pp. 1 17-45) these lour were omitted from among the English 
coins, and listed as Merovingian. 
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Maps 6a, b. Proportions of single finds of Series F and BIT in eleven regions, as percentages of all primary sceattas. 

Burnham Market. With them may be mentioned two finds from the South Lincolnshire site, on the 
far side of the Wash. In the middle Thames valley, there are eight or nine finds, which form a 
strong cluster, mostly north of the Thames, and generate some very high percentages, well above 
the eighteen per cent for the region as a whole. If there is indeed a routeway linking the Thames to 
west Norfolk, one might see another small cluster part-way along it at Biddenham, Old Warden, 
and Southill. There is another little cluster in Essex, which is intriguing. The regression analysis, 
Map 7, is quite interesting for the places with little or no sign of Series F, e.g. the Gipping valley, 
London, north-east Kent, Hamwic, and Bidford-on-Avon. The ndcs were not yet dominant, as 
pointed out above. But one has to take care not to read an absence of evidence as negative evi- 
dence. If the bench-mark is that Series F makes up about six per cent of primary sceattas over all, 
its absence is only to be expected until the sample size exceeds about twenty. The strong impres- 
sion which Map 7 creates is of money coming ashore at various places, such as west Wessex, west 
Sussex, Dover, Burgh Castle, Burnham Market, south Lincolnshire, and the Vale of Pickering. The 
high percentage figures which F generates point to a dearth of currency in these hinterlands. Such 
a pattern seems quite inconsistent with a mint-place in Oxfordshire. If there were any possibility 
whatever of a foreign origin for Series F, one would wish to explore it. Series F is reminiscent of 
the behaviour in England of the somewhat later (early secondary) Series X, from Ribe in Jutland; 
but F is not present either at Dankirke or Ribe. Its very limited occurrence at Domburg, and its 
absence from other hoards and site-finds on the Continent, itemized above, makes a foreign origin 
well-nigh impossible. The only solution that the writer can think of to this conundrum is that, the 
middle Thames being a ‘hot spot’ for Series E, Series F (minted locally?) was used especially by 
the same merchant community who came to Oxfordshire and who were also active in coast-wise 
trade. If Series F was not carried back to the Rhine mouths area, that was perhaps because the bal- 
ance of payments was heavily in one direction, witness the large quantities of Series D and E 
which ended up in England. But the facts remain very puzzling. 

All the primary types that we have considered, except one, enjoyed a remarkably wide circula- 
tion throughout England, as also did the foreign coins which flooded into the country from the 
690s onwards. The concept of wics and their hinterlands certainly does not do justice to the pat- 
terns as we observe them. There was a nation-wide monetary circulation, with the south-east ini- 
tially enjoying a near-monopoly of trading contacts with the Continent. The most peripheral 
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Map 7. Regression analysis of single finds of Series F. as a proportion of single finds of all primary scealtas 
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coin-types, of King Aldfnth in Northumbria, and also Series W in the Hampshire basin (minted on 
the Isle of Wight?) were visibly concentrated in their respective home regions, but even they were 
caught up into the wider traffic. The / Ethilirced runic porcupines were the exception: they did not 
penetrate the English midlands in any quantities, perhaps because of their relatively late date, 
when the primary phase was faltering. They did, however, reach west Norfolk, doubtless by sea. 
West Norfolk has emerged from our study as an interesting region in the primary phase, with 
noticeable concentrations of three second-rank types, namely F. BII, and /Ethilirced. It also shows 
a small concentration of the scarce Saroaldo type. 28 The first two show rather similar distribution 
patterns to each other, nation-wide, but the explanation can hardly be the same in both cases. The 
evidence is quite strong that BII was minted in west Norfolk, and it is therefore remarkable that it 
became so widely diffused throughout England, if it started from a peripheral region of origin. 
Series F arguably originated in the middle Thames region, unusual as it is to find an inland mint- 
place. 29 The fact that its distribution within west Norfolk should be concentrated at Burnham 
Market perhaps suggests that it arrived there by sea. Field-w'alking has revealed that Burnham is 
an exceptional middle Saxon site, about which there is still doubtless much to be learned. But 
west Norfolk is rich in middle Saxon sites - Bawsey (televised). Congham, Rudham, West 
Walton, and Wormegay have also been studied archaeological ly.™ 

The distinctiveness of west Norfolk is underlined by the contrast with the assemblage of pri- 
mary sceattas from the south Lincolnshire site, on the other side of the Wash. The site lay in an 
east-west corridor of Mercian-controlled land, which gave Mercia access to the North Sea already 
in the mid seventh century, witness the unusual number of gold coins found there. Among some 
thirty-five primary sceattas from this productive and very reliably reported site, al least half arc 
from the Rhine mouths area. There are none of /Ethilirced. only one of BII. and two of F (= six per 
cent) - and the Series W mentioned above. 

The similarity in the distribution-patterns for BII and F seems to be an underlying similarity, 
which tells us more about the general context of monetary circulation in England than about the 
particular origins of those two types. All the types mingled freely in use, as the hoards demon- 
strate. The minor types entered the mainstream, and were carried along ‘on the back of’ the more 
prolific types. In that way they came to partake of the same widespread distribution features. The 
remaining small-scale English primary types (dateable because present in Aston Rowant) which 
have not been discussed here are still difficult to assess simply because there are so few' find-spots, 
scattered about in w'hat was a large and complicated distribution. They too entered the main- 
stream, and became widely dispersed: that much is clear. But where they originated, it seems 
beyond us to determine, until our data-base has grown considerably. If BII and F still present us 
with difficult judgements - as they do - how shall we speak about the Vemus and Saroaldo types, 
or about BZ. Z and B1IIA ? The last-mentioned is probably not all from a single mint-place, even. 

It is hard to see how new evidence, which accrues year by year through the finds of detectorists. 
will create greater clarity, although a larger data-base is always welcome. We already have enough 
single finds, that a few more are unlikely to shift the patterns significantly. The Elder Cato used to 
end every speech he made by saying, ‘Delenda est Carthago ’, Carthage really ought to be 
destroyed. The burden of today’s song is. ‘Randomness is essential’. Detectorists sometimes, with 
the best will in the world, show the experts only the more ‘interesting’ of their finds. From the 
arguments presented above, it should now be clear that w'here a problem is delicately balanced, as 
the interpretation of Series F is, selective reporting might result in misleading conclusions. Please, 
everything. 


Blackburn and Bonser. 1986 (as in n,6) give a mini-corpus at pp. 86-7, Finds from west Norfolk' and Great Bircham, and a 
related variety bought in Norwich. 

211 But regression analysis of coins in the 'Hwiccian' style in Senes I. generates a very different pattern from the rest of Series L. 
which appears to be London-based. The Hwiccian coins ready do seem to be Hwiccian Sec Metcalf. 'Variations in the currency' (as in 
n.8). Figs 4.3 and 4.4. 

A Rogcrson. 'Six middle Anglo-Saxon sites in west Norfolk', tit Markets in Early Medieval Europe. 650-850 (as in n.51. 
pp. 110-21. ~ 
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APPENDIX I: NOTES ON THE VARIETIES OF BII, 3, AND ON TYPE BII, 4-11 


Rigold’s BL D-G stand outside the main series, on stylistic grounds, although their legends still make a fair approxima- 
tion to the approved letter-sequences. HITIV, etc. They are doubtless the work of different die-cutters, but whether at the 
same mint-place or elsewhere is a difficult question that can only be approached on the basis of provenances and metrol- 
ogy, The boundary between BL D-G and BII. 1-3 is not clear-cut. except that BII. 3 already tends towards legends with 
VAVA. etc. In these circumstances one should be on the look-out for mules between Rigold’s sub-types (although no 
die-linkage has so far been noticed, with the exception mentioned in the next paragraph). 

BII. 2 could very well have been moved back alongside BIB. 3, which is undoubtedly from the same source. As the 
legends are acceptable, BI seems to be the better place for these coins, even though the style of the bust is irregular, and 
even though there is the large cross in front of the face. The obverse die of BIB. 3 was used with three (four?) reverses, 
and is known from eight or nine specimens (i. SCBI Hunter 74, 75; Lockett; and Ashmolean 101, found in southern 
Norfolk, is doubtless the same die-combination, ii. Milton Regis grave-find; Elmore Jones; R.P. Mack, iii. BM. Barnett 
bequest. Also Subjack 20. 1.26 g, die iii or iv.) Canterbury XII. 1.09 g (excavated 68a Stour Street. 1980) is from differ- 
ent dies. Coddenham (ex Linzalone) is from different dies again. 

Among the specimens that one would be inclined to label BII, 3, there is stylistic diversity, in the sense that one cer- 
tainly could not say that they were all from the same hand. Because of the diversity there is not yet enough material for 
us to say anything cut-and-dried about this ‘group* of specimens. Usually most of the legends are off the flan. If they can 
be reconstructed more completely from die-duplicates, progress can be made. It would be imprudent to assume that they 
are all from the same place. Meanwhile, some notes may be helpful for future research. 

Rigold’s BII. 3 was known to him from three die-identical specimens, of which two were in the Southend-on-Sea 
grave-find (1.20 g and 1.00 g). The third (clipped? 0.90 g) is listed by him as being in The Hague, but it is in fact in 
Middelburg (David Hill, MZG 13 ex de Man 1907. = Op den Velde and Klaassen 12, 0.89 g). A recent find from 
Bledlow, Bucks, August 2003 (1.12 g) is clearly by the same hand (small eye and minimal eyebrow, small lips forward 
of the cheek), bill is from different dies. In spite of being partly off-flan, one can read, (obv.) VIII V and (rev.) A+AIII. 
The Bradenham. Norfolk find (Coin Register 1995, 71, 1.08 g) is almost certainly by the same hand again. Its flan may 
be of irregular outline rather than clipped. A find from Tevenham. Cambs. 2001 is similar: the obverse has three annulets 
at 7-9 o’clock followed by T+... . and on the reverse three annulets at around 6 to 7 o’clock, preceded by +VA in 
unusually large letters. 

In a similar style, the Hunsbury. Northerns find (Ashmolean 109 as BI imitative, 1.25 g) is perhaps after all better 
labelled BII. as il was in BNJ 1976. A specimen from (he Kings Lynn grave-find is die-identical ( 1,18 g). and has the 
VAVA legends. 

A coin found six miles NE of Shrewsbury, close lo the line of the Wroxeter-Deva Roman road has a distinctive 
receding forehead. The inner circles are rather smaller than usual, allowing more of the legends to survive. They are 
clearly appropriate to BII: * ’AVAVA (obv.) and V+A with the cross at 1 2 o'clock (rev.). 

In a different style, a coin in the Bais hoard (Lafaurie 319a. 1.30/1.29 g) is from the same obverse die as Aston 
Row'ant (Sotheby, 17 July 1986, lot 178. illus.) but from a different reverse. Again from the same obverse and a third 
reverse, is a coin from Bawsey. Norfolk found by MrS. Brown (not in the Ashmolean). 

The Wormegay. Norfolk, line! (Coin Register 1993, no. 141 , III g) has poor-quality lettering and outer dotted bor- 
der. and its status is for the time being uncertain. Note the snake's jaws at 8 o’clock on the obverse. 

There is another sub-type, included among BIA bv Rigold. which has a group of seven pellets, arranged as a rosette, 
in front of the bird. It bears a passing resemblance to BIA. 4. which also has numerous small pellets in the field, but 
which is altogether superior in style. BIA. 4 w'as subject to imitation: see Ashmolean 108. Other specimens of the sub- 
type with rosette include BIA. II = Ashmolean 107. 1.10 g: a Domburg find. Op den Velde and Klaassen II = KPK 396. 
ex de Man. 1. 165 g: Lc Gentilhomme. RN 1938 = BNJ 24. 1944. no. 68: from different dies. Bais hoard 319a (1.26 g). 
and Tony Abramson, 8.300. same dies. For a specimen with a retrousse nose, see Patrick Finn, list 4 (Spring 1995), lot 
16 and list 17 (1999). lot 24 (same dies, and presumably the same coin). 

In summary: BIB, 3/BIT. 2 is known from a dozen specimens, from just three obverse dies, of which one especially 
was heavily used. Of BII. 3 there are thirteen specimens (Soulhend-on-Sea. 2. Middelburg. Bledlow. Bradenham. 
Tevenham. Hunsbury. Kings Lynn. Bais 319. Aston Rowant 1986/178. Bawsey. Wormegay. and Shrewsbury), plus three 
more of a sub-type with rosette. These sixteen include a triplet, a pair, and three specimens from the same obverse, i.e. 
eleven different obverses. 

The metrology of the coins discussed here is comparable with that of BII. 4-11 (see histogram in Thrymsas and 
Sceattcis, p. 1 00). Some coins reach a respectable 1.28 g. but most are well below that figure. Ashmolean 101 and 109 
have been chemically analysed. 


BII. 4-11 

Rigold recorded just twelve specimens of this distinctive variety with its AVAV legends. The tally is now far greater 
There is what seems to be a stylistic progression observable among the dies, w hereby the designs become a little larger, 
and the diameter of the inner circle increases (on both obverse and reverse) from < .8/8.5 mm (measured from the centre 
of the pellets; but the circles are somewhat irregular) to eventually <:. 1 0.5 mm. 
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This assessment is, arguably, borne out by Rigold's BII, 11, which has the only obverse die on which the two rows of 
the diadein fork outwards at an angle over the forehead, to enclose a larger pellet (a jewel) within the V, This more elab- 
orate or ‘experimental' obverse die is used with two different reverses and is heavily used. Both the said reverses have a 
crosslet in front of the bird which is placed askew and is far from symmetrical. These could be the earliest or some of 
the earliest dies in the series. 

The diadem is a convenient feature to use for checking for die-duplication, in so far as it is usually fully visible. The 
pellets are often seed-shaped (placed sideways), later circular. They vary in number. Occasionally there is a larger pellet 
as a frontispiece, but usually not. Other diagnostic details are the angles of the lips, and the shape of the ear. 

Encouraged by the die-duplication already recorded in Rigold’s corpus, the writer embarked on a die-study of the 
much larger body of material now available. It gradually became clear to him that, although there were further dupli- 
cates of BII. 1 1 (the heavily-used obverse), and a couple of duplicates of BII. 6. die-identities were otherwise very few. 
That is to say. we are nowhere near the bottom of the barrel yet, and the time is not ripe for a new corpus. 

For the general historian, a study of the larger sample serves to demonstrate (on a pro rata basis) the very large scale 
on which Series B was minted. It also offers the chance to look again at the metrology of Type BII. The type was fully 
integrated into monetary circulation in England, as the list of finds demonstrates. 

From the Aston Rowant hoard photographs are available of fourteen specimens of BII, either in the British Museum 
or dans le commerce. It seems that the larger dies (inner circles of c. 10.5mm) ate not represented among the fourteen. 
They are in any case relatively scarce. If there were any chronological significance in their absence, they would tend to 
imply that ihe minting of BII continued after the date of concealment of the hoard. 

A summary list of the additional material which was explored for die-duplication, and which was used to construct 
the maps in the main text, includes Bardwell, Sf (CR 1994, 115), Barnham Broom, Nf (CR 1992, 214), Bawsey (imita- 
tive; not in Oxford), Berkhamsted. Burnham Market. Nf (CR 1998, 44). Caistor St Edmunds. Nf, (i) cf. BII. 8. (ii) CR 
1998, 44. Canterbury. K, XVIII, Chalgrove, O (cf. BII. 6). Compton Beauchamp, O (CR 1988), 106. Congham, Nf, 
Dartford. K (CR 1987, 46), East Dereham. Nf (CR 1991. 97), Eastry. K, East Tilbury (Oxford 157). Essex (north), (imi- 
tation?). ‘Flixborough’, Great Mongeham, K (CR 1993, 139), Heacham, Nf, Hollingbourne, K. Kempston. Bd. Lewes, 
Sx (CR 1996. 68). South Lincolnshire LXXXLX, Membury, W. Mucking, Ess. North Ferriby ( SCBl Northern 144), 
Reculver VII. The Rodinas (hoard). Rovston 111 (crude imitation), Southampton LXVII (Six Dials). Staines Mx (CR 
1988), 105, Wappenbury. Wa, (CR 1993.' 141 ). Wraysbury. Bk. York IX. 


APPENDIX II 

The list of finds of Series F figured on Map 7 (except nos. 1, 28. and 32) is as follows. CR = Coin Register. 

1. Alcester, Wa, 2003. var. d. 1.17 sg. Inf. courtesy of finder. Mr W.J. Laight. 

2. Ashfield. Sf, September 1991. var. d. 1.06 g. CR 1990, no. 179. 

3. Aylesbury, Bk, November 1 997. var. d. 1 .2 1 g. Shown in Ashmolean Museum. 

4. Bardney, L, c. 1988. var. b. Inf. courtesy of Mr M.J. Bonser. 

5. Battersea, Sr (G. Lond.). 1981/1984. cf. var. b. 1.13 g. Publ. P. Stott. 

6. Biddenham Loop. Bedford 1980s. Inf. courtesy Mr M.J. Bonser. 

7. Billericay, Ess, July 1991. var. c. 1.17 g. CR 1990, no. 180. 

8. Bledlow, Bk, 1993. var. c (late?). 1.16 g. Inf. courtesy Mr Ray Baylis. 

9. Bolton Percy, WRY (N. Yorks), April 1990. var. d. 1 . 18 g. CR 1996, no. 97. 

10. Bunny, Nt. 1999. 0.78g (large frag.). CR 1999, no. 65. 

11. Burgh Castle, Sf. 1954. var. c/d? late? 0.87g (worn). CR 2000, no. 56. 

12. Burnham Market, Nf. October 1992. var. b. 1.07 g. CR 1992, no. 228. 

13. ibid.. 1992. var. d (or copy?). 1.17 g. CR 1993, no. 169. 

14. Burnham Market/Overy, 1994. var. d. 1.12 g. CR 1994, no. 148. 

15. Caistor-on-the-W'olds, L, 1990. 

16. Chelmsford, Ess. autumn 1993. var. d. 1.19 g. CR 1993, no. 166. 

17. Coldred, K. 1996-7, var. c? (annulets 1. and r.. pellet above cross). Inf. courtesy finder. 

18. Compton Beauchamp, Brk. August 1988. var. c. CR 1988, no. 1 19. 

19. Dover, K, September 1997 var. c. Inf. courtesy finder. 

20. Ewelme/RAF Benson, O, February 1994. var. b. 1.06 g. Inf. courtesy finder. 

21. Fingringhoe, Ess. September 1997. var. b. Inf. courtesy of Dr G. Williams. 

22. Frilford, Brk (Oxon). 1999. Inf. courtesy finder. 

23. Great Ryburgh, Nf. c. 1987. var. a. 1.13 g. CR 1987, no. 69. 

24. Higham, K. April 1990. var. c. 1.06 g. CR 1989, no. 69. 

25. Isle of Sheppey, K, c. 1995. var. d. 1 .29 g. Inf. courtesy finder. 

26. Isle of Wight, 1998. var. b. 1.14 g. Inf. courtesy finder. 

27. Kingston Deverill, W, 2002. var b. Inf. courtesy finder 

28. Larcombe. (Plaster cast in Ashmolean Museum). 

29. Lincolnshire, South (productive site), 1997 or earlier. M.J. Bonser. in The Yorkshire Numismatist 3. (Find XIII.) 

30. ibid., find LXVI. mid- August. 1999. var. c. 1.31 g. 
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31. ibid., var. b. 1 .05 g. The Searcher 217, September 2003. 

32. Newbury, Brk (5 miles west of), September 1994. var. c. 1.14 g. Inf. courtesy finder. 

33. Newton Flotman, Nf, 1996. var. b. CR 1997, no. 73. 

34. North Lopham, Nf, 1993. var. b. 0.99 g. CR 1993, no. 1 68. 

35. Old Warden, Bd. c.1986. var. b. Inf. courtesy Mr M.J. Bonser. 

36. Otterbourne, H, August 1991. var. c. 0.99 g. CR 1991. no. 105 and ibid. 1993. no. 167. 

37. Oxfordshire, East, December 2001. var. c. 1.11 g. CR 2001, no. 51. 

38. Patching. Sx (W. Sussex). October 1984. var. b. 0.93g (chipped). CR 1989, no. 68. 

39. Rochester, K, 1991. varc. 1.05 g. Inf. courtesy Mr M.J. Bonser. 

40. Royston, Hrt (productive site near), var. b. 1.10 g. Blackburn and Bonser, 'Single Finds 3’, no. 13. 

41. Southill, Bd. November 1987. var. b. CR 1987, no. 70. 

42. Tevenham, C, 2001 . var d. Inf. courtesy finder. 

43. Thurnhain, K, April 1998. var. d. 1.3 g. CR 1998, no. 83. 

44. Thwing, ERY (Humberside), 1983-5. var. b. 1 .20 g. SCBI Northern 160. 

45. Wareham, Do, May 1948. Inf. CdrR.P. Mack. 

46. Watlington, O, 1996. var. c. 1.18 g. Ashmolean Museum. 

47. West Hanningfield, Ess. 1994. Inf. courtesy Mr D. Chick. 

48. West Stafford, Do. October 1998. var. b. 1.06 g. CR 1998. no. 82. 

Aston Rowant hoard. At least 25 specimens = 7 per cent, (not mapped). 

Kings Lynn grave-find. var. d. 1.19 g. (not mapped). 

Postscript. Add (already!) Bledlow XII: Good Easter, Ess (CR 2002. 107); Great Mongeham, K (ibid., 108); 
Hambledon, H (Windmill Down); Hindringham, Nf (CR 2002. 110); Oxfordshire, East (CR 2001, 51); Sledmere, ERY 
(Humberside) (CR 2002, 109). Two out of seven is in excess of the 18 percent recorded for the upper Thames Region. 



A SCEAT OF OFFA OF MERCIA 
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The base silver seeal (penny on a small thick flan) which is the subject of this paper (PI. 1, 1 and 2. 
x 2) was found at an unknown location in France and purchased from a dealer in 1988 by the 
Departement des Monnaies. Medailles et Antiques de la Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris, 
(registration number. BnF 1988-54). It was immediately recognised that the striking pictorial types, 
although unknown before, were characteristically English and that the vestiges of the obverse legend 
raised the possibility that it named Offa, King of the Mercians (757-96).' The chief problem is that 
the dies were larger than the blank so that features towards the periphery do not appear on the fin- 
ished coin. This is compounded by rubbed-up sections of the flan edge, which can appear to be parts 
of letters or details of the type. Further, the inscriptions and images are formed by joined-up pellets, 
resulting in irregular outlines which add to the difficulties of inteipretation. Although some aspects 
must remain uncertain, the following discussion hopes to show that the initial attribution is secure, 
thus establishing that a previously unrecorded sceatla issue in Offa’s name preceded his broad penny 
coinage. The coins on the plates are illustrated both natural and twice life-size. 


The obverse 

The obverse type is a large bird advancing to the right with wings raised (PI. 1, 1-2). The pellet- 
shaped head on a medium-long neck is small in relation to the size of the body. The bill is mostly 
off the flan, so its length and shape are uncertain. It is probably longish as part is visible before it 
is curtailed by a rubbed-up section of the edge, which should not be mistaken for a curved contin- 
uation of it. The wings are denoted by two curved lines of joined-up pellets. The body is enclosed 
by a heavy line almost concealing the underlying pellets, and within it is a modelled area covered 
with vertical wavy lines. Along the line of the back is a row of large pellets forming an aureole of 
the sort that surrounds the animal on the reverse of Series N (BMC type 41. Metcalf 3, nos. 
368-72). 2 Thick extensions of the body outlines cross to create a tail and similar lines form the 
long angled legs. The feet are only sketchily defined. 

The structure and proportions of this bird catagorize it as a wader. Although the image is 
stylised, the unusual detail suggests that a specific bird was being portrayed and encourages an 
attempt to identify it more precisely than is usually justifiable for birds on sceattas. Since the coin 
first appeared, several different waders have been suggested, bul recently David Owen has con- 
vincingly identified the bird as a Black-tailed Godwit (Limosa limosa ; French, Burge a queue 


Acknowledgements. We are grateful to the Departement des Monnaies. Medailles cl Antiques, Biblioth&que nationale de France. 
Paris, for allowing us to publish the Offa sceat and for providing photographs (PI. 1, 1-2). We also wish to thank the following: for 
permission to publish photographs of material in their collections, the Trustees of the British Museum (PI. 1, 6-9, 14-15). the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (PI. I, 12-13) and Professor GW'. De Wit (PI. 1, 10-11. No 275 in the forthcoming Sylloge of his 
collection); also Professor Nicholas Brooks and Dr. Margaret Gelling for reading an earlier draft of this paper and saving us front 
errors, David Owen for identifying the bird on the coin and answering our ornithological questions and Dr Anna Gannon for reading 
our paper and making many valuable comments as well as providing us with additional typological parallels We alone are responsible 
for the paper's final content and opinions. 

1 The writers read a paper on this coin to the British Numismatic Society on 22 May 1990 and published a brief note on it in the 
British Museum exhibition catalogue. The Making of England. Anglo-Sawn An and Culture AD 600-900, edited by L. Webster and J. 
Backhouse (London, 1991), p. 247, no 213. It was discussed in D M, Metcalf. Thrymsas and Sceattas, 3 volx (London. 1993-4). in 
vol. 3. p 608. and in A Gannon. The Iconography of Early Anglo-Saxon Coinage. Sixth to Eighth Centuries (Oxford. 2003). p. 111. 

: The classification of sceattas throughout this paper follows the alphabetical and numerical system in Metcalf, as in n. I. Sceattas 
are cited from Metcalf by volume number followed by page number or no. to denote a coin in Ins plates. Where necessary, coins arc 
cited by their BMC type number in C.F Kearv, Catalogue of English Coins in the British Museum, Anglo-Saxon Series, vol. I (London. 
1887). 
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noire), a member of the sandpiper family. ' It is one of the largest of the waders (155 to 17 inches, 
39-43 cm, long) with the characteristic body shape and proportions just described. Its plumage in 
the breeding season is a striking combination of greyish-brown, pinkish-chestnut and barred black 
and white, making it the showiest of the marsh birds (sketch, PI. 1, 4). The male’s spectacular 
courtship display includes an ascent to about 200 feet (60 m) followed by a descent ending in a 
steep dive to the ground, after which it runs along with wings raised and tail spread. Although 
other waders engage in aerial display, the terrestrial part of this performance is confined to the 
Black-tailed Godwit and is clearly adumbrated on the obverse. The intersecting lines of the tail 
shown on the coin thus represent the fanning out of the feathers in this gesture rather than literally 
a forked tail, not in fact an attribute of any European wader. Even when the bird is simply stand- 
ing, the black tips of the tail and the wings can cross and appear like a closer fork. The Black- 
tailed Godwit, a resident as well as a migrant visitor, was common until the early nineteenth 
century in coastal marsh and wash areas of East Anglia and Yorkshire and also in fresh-water wet- 
lands. Later, numbers declined sharply as modern drainage schemes destroyed much of its habitat, 
but it has recently enjoyed a revival. It would have been even more common in the eighth century, 
when the areas in which it thrives were considerably more widespread. 

Only a few letters of the inscription are visible. At seven o’clock is a lozenge-shaped O and at 
eleven o’clock all but the upper horizontal of a prominently seriffed Roman F. After the O is the 
lower half of a pellet-in-annulet motif, followed by a less certain letter made more difficult to read 
by corrosion and background marks on the die. The base of an upright points into the fork of the 
bird’s tail, and the slightly angled ‘horizontal’ has a triangular serif similar to that on the following 
letter, suggesting that this is another F. (A rubbed-up portion of the flan edge should not be treated 
as part of this letter.) The only other letter of which traces remain appears about five o’clock and 
consists of the base of a forward-leaning upright, with a fainter and shorter one inclined back 
towards it. This letter has been interpreted as an A, 1 * * 4 but we still prefer our prior view that they are 
the lower limbs of an X. 5 The remnants of the inscription thus probably read OFF[ JX. The letter X 
is rare in Old English, almost exclusively confined to words of classical origin. Its presence here 
indicates a legend including the royal title or some contraction of it, and so rules out the possibil- 
ity that a moneyer or anyone other than a king is named. 

Pellets appear as space-fillers on many sceattas. but a semi-circular line of them here in the field 
above and in front of the bird seems more purposeful. Starting from the base serif of the second F 
it is broken by the bird’s head and bill but incorporates the larger pellet of the head into its circum- 
ference: it ends at the legs, which also project beyond it. but the placement of the O and the first F 
conform to its notional continuation suggesting that it is a partial inner circle. The same design 
quirk of a contour broken by parts of the birds is repeated on the reverse. Taking the bird and this 
circle as central to the type, it is likely that further letters of the inscription are missing at the right 
of the design beyond the edge of the present flan. Below the legs is another section of rubbed-up 
edge, but within it is possibly the beginning of another pellet-in-annulet motif. The position of the 
partially legible letters and the one. possibly two, pellel-in-annulet(s) suggest that the legend is 
divided into four groups of two letters by four such motifs, creating a double cruciform arrange- 
ment. A small feature cut off by the edge before the O can now be recognised as the base of a ser- 
iffed initial cross originally drafted with pellets like the rest of the legend. A pellet between the two 
Fs and possibly another before the square O suggest that there is probably a pellet between each of 
the other pairs of letters. The inscription may thus be expanded: + -0®F-F[®A-R®E -]X® as 
shown on the suggested restoration of the obverse type (PI. 1, 3). The forms selected for the miss- 
ing letters are to some extent arbitrary, as there was considerable variation at this time, and no 


1 P Colston and P Burton. A field guide to the Waiters of Britain and Fom/te n idi North Africa and the Middle East (Si Holier. 

Jersey. 1988). pp. 166-8; Render's Digest Nature Lover's Library. Field Guide to tlte Binls of Britain (London. 1981 1 . p 144 The pro- 

portions of the bird and the display behaviour shown on the obverse (discussed below i allow It to be identified despite the absence of 
evidence for the bill. The sketch (PI. 1, 4) is based on illustrations in Colston and Burton 

4 Metcalf 3. as in n. I . p. 608. said that the legend ‘seems to read OFFA'. 

5 In Webster and Backhouse, as in n.l. p. 347. no 213. the present writers said that the inscription was perhaps essaying Ihe name 
and title of Olfa'. 
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doubt further pellets fill gaps. An outer circle of pellets (perhaps individually larger than shown) 
would almost certainly have enclosed the complete design, but none of it is visible on the flan. 
While some of the detail may require alteration in the light of future discoveries, we are satisfied 
that the attribution of this sceat to Offa of Mercia can be accepted. 

Overall, therefore, the design of the obverse is a large bird, probably a Black-tailed Godwil, set 
in the centre of two cross-formations, the first defined by four pellet-in-annulet finials with the 
bird perched, as it were, on one of them, and the second by four pairs of letters of the king’s name 
and title. 


The reverse 

The reverse type is a Celtic cross of sophisticated originality (PI. 1, 1-3), featuring four smaller 
birds similar to the one on the obverse. The curved angles of the cross are formed by the actual 
lines of the birds' breasts and lower bodies continued through the upper element of their tails to 
meet a pelleted circle which, touched also by their heads, or incorporating them as on the obverse, 
closes the cross-ends. This outline is broken by the birds’ bills, lower tails and legs with 
triangular-serif feet. The birds" wings are slightly raised, the diagnostic barred plumage is 
indicated by faint lines, and the tails are formed in the identical way to the obverse by crossing 
extensions of the body outlines. The legs are short but the birds are depicted on the point of 
nestling, so longer legs could already be tucked under them. An alternative view of these birds is 
to interprete them as nestlings 6 which have relatively shorter legs, necks and bills than adults, 
although spread tails would, strictly speaking, be inappropriate. These details should not be over- 
interpreted as they are not cut entirely consistently and have been constrained to meet the require- 
ments of the design. It is in fact rather imperfectly executed on this die, hardly surprising given 
the difficulty of fitting such an ambitious design into a tiny space. Free-standing in each arm of the 
cross is an l-like bar with prominent triangular serifs, one set at rather an eccentric angle and lack- 
ing its inner serif. Placed slightly off-centre is a large w'horl around a small pellet-in-annulet. As 
the minimally visible pelleted circle is part of the central cross design, there is probably another 
free-standing pelletted circle surrounding the lot, but none of it is present on the flan. 7 No inscrip- 
tion is visible and, judging by the space available, none is likely. 

The reverse is thus another arrangement of two crosses: the main Celtic cross with bars in the 
arms and that formed by the four birds themselves. 

Ty pological and design parallels 

The zoomorphic features and multiple cruciform arrangements on the Offa sceat are typical of 
English sceattas of the Secondary period. The Christian messages which such birds and crosses 
were intended to convey, and their close conceptual relationship to designs on other classes of 
contemporary artefacts, have recently been discussed by Gannon. 8 Celtic crosses and birds of var- 
ious species feature in sceatta types minted in several areas, but birds and annulet crosses are both 
found on coins attributed to Mercia from early in the sceatta period. Primary Series B. attributed 
to London, shows a cross pattee, placed consistently between two (or occasionally more) annulets, 
topped by a bird, generally identified as a dove. In the Secondary series there is still uncertainty 
about where the types with birds and crosses (other than Series H from Southampton) were 
minted, but some at least of Series U with a crested pecking-bird type reverse were probably 
minted in Mercia early in the secondary period. Some "mules’ with this bird-type reverse associate 
it with the eclectic groups related to London-signed Series L (PI. 1, 6-7). The coins of Series J, 
also struck early in the secondary period, with a bird-on-cross type (BMC type 85) and others on 
which birds feature prominently (BMC types 36, 37 (PI. 1, 8-9), 60 and 72) used to be 


6 We owe this suggestion lo David Owen. 

1 Obverses of BMC type 37 of Series J (Metcalf 3. no. 296) parallel the Offa sceat's reverse in that they have a pelleted circle 
which is attached to the central design and then have a free-standing pelletted circle around it. 

* Gannon, as in n.l, pp. 107-25 and 157-71. 
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considered Mercian, Grierson and Blackburn for example suggesting that ‘It is possible that they 
come from the same mint as Series B (London?)’. 9 More recently Metcalf attributed them to York, 
but this has not found much support. 10 

The birds typologically closest to that on the Offa sceat appear on Series Q, minted in the mid- 
to late secondary period." Although more stylised and displaying a range of variants, they share 
the same forward-looking aspect, raised wing(s), long legs, neck and bill, and they too have been 
identified as waders. 12 The bird on types QI and QIID is visibly different, with drooping tail 
feathers, but that on types QUI and QIV displays the same aggressive pose as on the present coin, 
with wings raised and a solid spread tail sometimes emphasised by additional lines at the side. On 
types QIIA-C the tail is represented as forked, as on the Offa sceat (QIIC. PI. 1, 10-11). The mint 
of this series is securely located in western Norfolk, an association to u'hich we shall return. 
Crosses with finials of annulets or pellet-in-annulets occur on mid-secondary sceattas muled with 
other types whose distributions are too thin and widespread to be conclusive but possibly indicate 
minting place(s) in the East Midlands, in the mid-eighth-century part of Mercia (e.g. BMC types 
70, Metcalf no. 437). 13 Offa’s sceat is the last appearance of a bird on Anglo-Saxon coins until the 
tenth century, but the annulet- and rosette-cross designs survive the introduction of the broad 
penny and are used on the reverses of Canterbury issues of the Kentish kings and Offa (Blunt 1. 3 
and 10), 14 and also, as more devolved versions, on both obverses and, more commonly, reverses 
of Offa coins securely attributed to London (Blunt 33 and 66-70: Chick 15 pi. 2, 7 .) 

As Anglo-Saxon sceattas generally have no inscriptions, letters in the angles of crosses occur 
only rarely, for example earlier on the thrymsas (gold shillings) of the LEMC type (Metcalf 1 . nos 
42-9), and the Intermediate period porcupine / SEDE sceattas featuring a small central cross with 
an annulet at each cross-end (Metcalf 2, no. 263), both from uncertain mints. This paLtem is found 
more widely in other mediums, for example on the eighth-century sculptured stone grave-markers 
from Northumbria. 10 It too carries over into the broad-penny coinage where Offa’s name appears 
in the arms of a cross, with its pairs of letters making another cross, minted at both Canterbury and 
London (Blunt 50-1, 61-2). 

The double cruciform layout of the obverse of the Offa sceat is partnered by the more overt 
cross type of the reverse. An apparently substantive coin type with similar birds featuring promi- 
nently but differently on both sides is something new. The association of birds with crosses origi- 
nates in the late antique. In the catacomb of Priscilla in Rome a painted ceiling shows two quails 
(birds of the earth) alternated with two peacocks (celestial birds) in the angles of a ‘Celtic’ cross, 
with the Good Shepherd in a circular frame in the centre. 17 An arrangement more closely related 
in era and design to that on the coin appears on a mount from a late seventh-century grave at 
Pfahlheim, Wurtemberg, where four stylised dove-like birds occupy the angles of a cross com- 
posed of four pellet-in-annulet motifs around a pellet-centred Celtic cross within a pelleted inner 
circle (sketch. PI. 1, 5). IS The context of the substitution of the assertive birds on the Offa coin for 


” P. Grierson and M. Blackburn. Medieval Emvi>ean Cain age. I The Eililv Middle Age. r (Slh-IOlh centuries) (Cambridge. 1 9X0). 
p 178. 

111 Metcalf 3. as in n.l, pp. 341-67. especially at pp. 341-4. 

11 Metcalf 3. as in n. I . pp 483-501 

13 Gannon, as in n. 1. p. 113. 

*•' This complex mixed group is discussed in Metcalf 3. ns in n. I pp. 524-6 

14 C.E. Blunt. The coinage of Offa' in Aiigb Saxon Coinage, edited by R.H.M. Dolley (London. 1961 1 . pp. 39-62. Offa coins are 
cited throughout by Blunt numbers, except for more recent finds cited from the plates in Chick tnext note). Another sceat in Paris with 
a pellct-in-annulet cross reverse is cited by Blunt to demonstrate this continuity in 'A coin of Heabcrht. King ol Kent. Lord Grantlcv's 
attribution vindicated'. BNJ 27 (1952), 52-4. pi. VII. no. I Our attention was drawn to this coin after our BNS paper in 1990 by C.S.S. 
Lyon. 

|s D Chick. 'Towards a chronology for Offa's coinage; an interim study'. The Yorkshire Numismatist 3 (1997), 47-64. 

1,1 Webster and Backhouse, as in n. L pp. 103-4. nos. 7 1 and 72. 

17 V. Fiocclli Nicolai. F. Bisconli and D. Mazzulcni. The Christian Catacombs of Rome I Regensburg. 2002). pp. 97-8. We owe this 
reference lo Anna Gannon. 

,k This mount is one of a suite of bronze bell and sword linings dated lo the late seventh century now in the Wliniemhcrgisches 
Landesmuseuni. Stuttgart, on which the same limited range of motifs is permutated in different arrangements to suit the outline of Ihe 
various components. They are discussed and illustrated in the exhibition catalogue. Sueriti Sacra. Fnihe Kttnsi in Sehwahen. pp, 76 7, 
nos 26a-g. pi. 13. on which the sketch (PI. 1,5) is based. 



these more usual symbols of peace will be considered below. In eighth-century England, crosses 
with pictorial motifs such as the symbols of the Evangelists (including the eagle of St John) occu- 
pying their angles form a large and varied catagory within the manuscript and artifactual design 
pool of the period. 19 A close Anglo-Saxon parallel for this bird design has not been found. The 
suitability of a birds-and-crosses motif for a ruler is demonstrated on a Ravenna mosaic of 
Justinian (527-65), showing a panel on the cloak of the emperor decorated with a pattern of birds 
in circles with small crosses between.- 0 

Looking for a numismatic antecedent for the reverse among the cross designs on sceattas, the 
basic layout appears to have been developed directly from the ‘Celtic cross with rosettes' series, 21 
particularly that of Metcalf group X, characterised by a cross with similar triangular serifs placed 
within the main Celtic cross, a rosette of pellets in each angle and a pellet-in-annulet at the centre 
(Metcalf no. 345, PI. 1, 12-13). On the present coin the arms of the superimposed cross have been 
shortened and detached front the pellet-in-annulet feature, which remains but has been elaborated, 
and the birds replace the outer rosettes and like them form a secondary cross motif. Coins of group X 
have a profile head on the obverse, but the closely related group VIII, in which the superimposed 
cross is pommee, have a bird on the obverse, although it is of the crested pecking bird type and 
related to that of Series LI. As mentioned above, some of this series were probably produced in 
Mercia. Each group of the ‘Celtic cross and rosettes’ series is rare, and the problems of the geograph- 
ical and chronological connections between them have not been resolved. Metcalf tentatively relates 
them to the mint-signed Series L from London and suggests that they were possibly later in date. 22 
Placing them towards the end of the series of anonymous sceattas would be consistent with their 
typological relationship to the Offa sceat. Although they are not strictly speaking a whorl, the four 
birds on the reverse here may also owe something to the widely-used designs of this type, including 
the earlier fine-silver sceattas of Series J (PI. 1, 8-9), the art-historical associations and Christian 
iconography of which have been discussed by Morehart and Gannon. 2 ' Although typological associ- 
ations can be misleading, Metcalf has pertinently remarked that ‘we should not underestimate the 
propensity of die-cutters to pick up features from the earlier issues of their mint’. 24 

Sources for a regally-explieit coinage 

Whatever role the Mercian kings before Offa may have had in the sceatta coinage their names did 
not, on present evidence, appear on it. 2ri The late sceattas of Series L issued in London bore the 
city name, so there is a recent Mercian precedent for an inscribed coinage. Regally-explieit coins 
already existed in France, struck alongside those of other issuers in the case of the previous 
Merovingian small-flan deniers , and for the king exclusively in the contemporary fine silver 
Carolingian deniers on slightly broader flans struck in the name of Pepin from c.755. Unlike 
Offa’s coin, these two series had inscriptions on both sides. 26 This was also true of sceattas in the 
name of Beonna of East Anglia (749-C.760) (except for the rare and late Interlace type). 27 In put- 
ting the Mercian king's name on the coinage for the first time it is possible that Offa’s advisers 
were influenced by Frankish practice and, perhaps more so, by the appearance of Beonna's name 
on the East Anglian coinage especially if he was. as has been suggested, Offa’s rival for the 
Mercian throne. 28 The rest of the concept owes nothing to these innovative issues. A closer 


|1J P. Brown, The Book of Kells, pis 10 (folio 27v)and27 (folio I29v) 

1,1 The mosaic in San Vitale. Ravenna, ao 546-7. showing Justinian and his court, is widely illustrated: in England recently in 
Webster and Brown, as in n.l. pi. 26 This detail was drawn to our attention by Anna Gannon 

Jl Metcalf 3. as in n. I : the 'Celtic cross and rosettes' types, pp. 426-32, groups VIII and X. pp. 430-3 1 . 

35 Metcalf 3, as in n.l. pp. 43 1 -2. 

21 M. Morehart. ‘Some dangers of dating sceattas by typological sequences'. BNJ 39 1 1970). 1-5: Gannon, as in n.l. pp. 1 10— 1 1. 
24 Metcalf 3. as in n.l. pp, 524-5 

28 Apart from recent coins of East Anglia, the Offa sceat is the first recorded, explicitly regal, coin south of the Humber since the 
ihrymsa (gold shilling) of Eadbald of Kent (616-40). also struck in London (Metcalf I . as in il l, p. 41, nos 50-7) 

2<1 Grierson and Blackburn, as in n.9. Chapters 7D and 9(a) and (b) 

” M.M. Archibald, 'The coinage of Beonna in the light of the Middle Hai ling hoard'. BNJ 55 (1985). 10-54, 

28 Archibald, as in n.27. pp. 33-4. 
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parallel to Offa’s sceat as a whole is the base silver sceatta coinage of Northumbria with the name 
and title of the king on the obverse and an animal with no inscription on the reverse. This combi- 
nation had been introduced by Aldfrith (685-704) during the Primary sceatta phase and was then 
revived in an extensive coinage by Eadberht (737-758) (PI. 1, 14-15). 29 The same animal, 
recently identified by Gannon as a lion,* 0 was used as their only regal reverse type by all the 
Northumbrian kings known to have issued coins from then until the late 780s (and re-appeared 
once again later). This pattern of use has prompted the suggestion that it was a national or dynastic 
symbol, 31 and probably had the additional purpose on the coins of locating the king named on the 
obverse. It could be that Offa’s sceat parallels the Northumbrian issues in these respects also and 
that the bird is given such exceptional prominence because it may have been a recognisable 
Mercian emblem, also serving in the same way to identify the kingdom or people. 


Meaning and context of the type 

Before exploring this aspect further it is necessary to acknowledge that we do not know whether 
the bird type was the only one to be used on sceattas in Offa’s name, or even that it was the first, 
so what follows may require revision in the light of future discoveries. Early in his reign when this 
coin was issued (see below), Offa had recently emerged as victor in the power struggle for the 
Mercian throne that had followed the assassination of TEthelbald in 757. 3: A known national sym- 
bol accompanying his name and title would have made a strong propaganda point. The political 
aspect of the inscription and designs would not have superseded the Christian messages of birds 
and crosses, just placed another layer of meaning on top. Indeed, the king’s name arranged in a 
cruciform formation, and what are possibly Mercian birds innovatively replacing traditional doves 
and positioned as both protected by and supporters of Christ's cross, would associate these two 
aspects of his kingship - temporal power and Christian piety - and make a clear statement of how 
Offa viewed his position, or at least how he wished it to appear to his subjects and others. The 
high-profile use of this bird by Offa strengthens the possibility that the wader of Series Q may 
have had a political dimension. 33 and may perhaps be associated with Mercian domination of west 
Norfolk in the time of TEthelbald (716-57). This leads on to the question why a wader, and not 
one of the birds of prey such as an eagle, may have been chosen as a Mercian symbol. A wader 
would have been a familiar and appropriate bird for people and their leaders who had entered 
Britain by way of the marshlands of the Wash and Trent valley, and the Black-tailed Godwit was 
not some insignificant inhabitant but their most prominent bird, the seemingly aggressive behav- 
iour of which would have made it a fitting type for victorious kings of the Mercians. 


Metrology anti technique 

In outline the Offa sceat is squarish with rounded corners, measuring about 1 1 mm along the sides 
and 12 mm on the diagonal. Its die axis as shown on the plate is about 30°. The weight is 0.75 g 
( 1 1 .5 gr) and, at well below one gram, it is typical of coins produced late in the sceatta series. The 
coin is of visibly base silver, and an interim spot analysis made in 1989 provided the figure of 
25% silver. 34 This might indicate that Offa’s sceattas were struck to a contemporary standard of 


J. Booth, ’Sceattas of Northumbria'. in Sceattas in England and on the Cnnttnrnt, edited by D Hill and D M Metcalf. BAR 
British Scries 128 (Oxford. 1084). pp. 71-111 
w Gannon, as in n. 1. p. 126-7. 

11 Metcalf 3, as in n.) . p. 576 

- 1 To the classic account of the reigns of .•Ethdbald and Offa in F. Stenton. Anglo-Saxon England. 2nd edition (Oxford, 1971). 
pp. 201-36. the following may now be added: N. Brooks. The formation of the Mercian kingdom', in The t trigins of the Anglo-Saxon 
Kingdoms, edited by S. Bassett (Leicester. 1989). pp. 159-70; M. Gelling. The HV.r( Midlands m the Earls Middle Ages (Leicester. 
1992). pp. 101-24: D.P. Kirby. The Earliest English Kings (London. 1991). pp. 163-84: B. Yorke. Kings and Kingdoms of Earls 
Anglo-Saxon England (London. 1 990), pp. 111-17; and I M Walker. Meri ta and the Making o) England { Suoud. 2000), pp 1-21 
" Professor Metcalf had clearly considered the possibility writing. 'Whether that (the 'double reverse' of bird and lion types] has 
any political significance, we do not know'. (Metcalf 3. as in n.l. p. 494). 

,J The eoiit is being analysed as part of a widet programme by Dr J.-N Banandoo of the Centre Ernest Babe Ion. Paris and the 
results will be published later. 
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one part in four of fine silver, but a single survivor cannot show whether this figure was typical of 
his other sceattas of the same type or of the sceatta coinage in his own name as a whole. Like the 
late regally-anonymous Mercian sceattas. the coins of Beonna of East Anglia and even, if to a 
lesser extent, those of Eadberht of Northumbria, it could have begun with earlier coins of better 
alloy, the standard of which could not be sustained, and fallen further before the reform which 
introduced the line silver broad penny of restored weight of about 1.25 g (19.3 gr).’ s The present 
coin may therefore be neither the earliest nor the latest of the series. From their low survival rate 
Offa’s sceattas appear to have been produced on a small scale and for a relatively short time, 
although it must be borne in mind that the latest coins before a recoinage are often under-repre- 
sented. as they did not have as much time as others from earlier in the series to be lost or hoarded. 

The complete design rarely appears on sceattas, the divergence between flan- and type-size 
being particularly great in the Intermediate 'Porcupine' series. This was of less consequence on 
design-only coins but a serious drawback when circumscriptional legends were added. Even 
with a free-standing outer circle, which the discussion above concluded was likely, the diameter 
of the reverse design would be slightly smaller than that of the obverse. Some discrepancy 
between obverse and reverse design size on sceattas was apparently acceptable (e.g. Series G, 
Metcalf 2. no. 268). In the present case it is possible that there was a third concentric pelleted 
circle (cf Series J, BMC type 72, Metcalf 3, no. 303). which would equalise the diameters of the 
designs, We have no w’ay of knowing the size and shape of the die faces, but the evidence from 
off-centre strikings of other sceattas suggests that they extended some way beyond the limits of 
the designs. For this reason the reconstructions show just the designs and not the contours of the 
dies (PI. 1, 3). 


Date, mint and provenance 

This sceat is the earliest coin in Offa's name yet known, but it is difficult to determine its precise date. 
The termini are his accession in 757 and the uncertain date when his broad-penny coinage was intro- 
duced, most recent opinion favouring 760-765 or just later. 36 The dates of the late regally-anonymous 
sceattas produced in Mercia have not been established, and it is not knowm whether their production 
had ceased before Offa’s accession or extended beyond it. The only relevant hoard, from Middle 
Hurling, Suffolk, is of little help. 17 It included an unworn sceat of the rarer, finer, and presumptively 
earlier group of the explicitly London Series L containing 52% silver. The commoner and baser coins 
of Series L which descend to 20% silver or lower, coins of the ’Celtic cross and rosettes' group appar- 
ently of slightly better silver (Metcalf no. 345, 37% silver), and coins in Offa’s name were all absent. 
Since only a handful of the contents were other than the local East Anglian issues of Beonna. some of 
silver only about 25% fine and themselves difficult to date precisely, the presence of the one and the 
absence of the others in a find deposited far from their place of production need not be chronologi- 
cally significant for their periods of issue; neither can the extant coins be placed in order simply on the 
basis of their silver content. Theoretically, the sceatta coinage in OITa’s name could thus have begun 
either at the start of the reign or sometime after it, in each case struck either alongside other sceattas or 
on its own. It is also possible to envisage other scenarios such as a brief celebratory' regal issue. While 
a final decision on this point must await further evidence, the Northumbrian and East Anglian models 
w'ould suggest that Offa’s inscribed sceatta coinage probably followed the other Mercian late sceatta 
issues and did represent an attempt to introduce an exclusively and explicitly regal coinage in Mercia. 
The administrative provisions which accompanied this change are unknown but, on analogy with the 
Carolingian reform. iL is likely to have been marked by a reduction in the number of minting places. It 


i> Analyses: for Beonna: Archibald as in n.27. pp. 25-27 and. in the same paper. M.R. Cowell. Analysis of coins of Beonna and 
related issues', pp. 42-S; for Northumbria the results are less secure, since the internal chronology of Eadberht's issues cannot yet be 
established MM. Archibald and M R. Cowell. The fineness of Northumbrian sceattas'. Metallurgy in Ntiniismatiex. 2 (1988). 55-64; 
Metcalf 3. as in n.l. pp. 577-80 and. in the same volume. D M. Metcalf with J.P. Northovcr, 'Chemical analyses', pp. 623-29 (dis- 
cussing the problems of numismatic chronology, several analytical programmes and their varying results), pp. 676-79. For the weight 
standard of the broad pennies: Blunt, as in n. 14. p. 54. 

Chick, as in n. 15. p. 57; Metcalf 3. as in n.l . p. 608. 

" Archibald, as in n.27. 
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is impossible to say whether there was any gap before the start of the broad-penny coinage, but sev- 
eral mid eighth-century Southumbrian sceatta coinages give die impression of having been intermit- 
tent and episodic initiatives which attempted to improve the silver standard in some measure at the 
start but sooner or later ran into the ground. This too may have been the fate of Offa’s first regally- 
explicit issue. Although not necessessarily diagnostic, there is no continuity of design with the earliest 
known broad-penny issues. They are still on smallish flans, with inscription-only types of Carolingian 
derivation where the king’s contracted name and title are set out in two lines OF / RM, struck for Offa 
by Beonna’s moneyer Wilred in East Anglia (Chick PI. 1 , 4) and by the otherwise unknown Mang, 
probably based in London (Chick PI. 2, 12-14). The Anglo-Saxon typological characteristics of the 
Offa sceal resurface in his fine-style broad pennies with cross designs and quadripartite inscriptions 
already mentioned, which ate without mint signature but almost certainly from London. 

At the start of his reign Offa’s authority was effectively confined to Mercia, and the closest 
numismatic connections of his sceat established above are with Mercian and London issues. 
Although the chronology of his acquisition of power in Kent remains uncertain, it was apparently 
not before broad pennies had already been introduced. In East Anglia, the extant coins suggest that 
there can have been little if any interval between the imposition of Offa’s authority and his early 
broad pennies by a local moneyer, Wilred. Had sceattas been issued for Offa in East Anglia they 
would probably have followed the existing local style of Beonna and had a moneyer’s name on 
the reverse. A Mercian mint for the Paris coin seems certain, most probably London. 

A findspot in France is explained by long-established trading contacts and by the fact that one 
of the routes to Rome used by churchmen, royal ambassadors and pilgrims passed through it by 
way of the Rhone valley. 38 Eighth-century French hoards include English sceattas, but all were 
deposited by about 720. the date of the Cimiez hoard which included sceattas of the mid-second- 
ary phase but none of the latest issues. 39 Few later English coins have been found on French soil, 
probably as a result of the increasingly strict imposition of a monopoly for the national coinage, 
but Pieresc recorded a broad penny of Offa found in the Narbonne region of southern France. 40 
The occasional Anglo-Saxon sceat and more coins of Offa have been found in Italy 41 


Conclusions 

The coin of previously unrecorded bird types found in France in 1988 may now be accepted as the 
sole known survivor of an issue of base silver sceattas struck in Offa’s name, probably at London 
sometime during the first few years of his reign. The design of the coin is highly sophisticated but 
still conforms to earlier eighth-century English conventions, and its base silver also places it 
firmly in the sceatta era. The chief motivation for the departure from earlier Mercian practice in 
adding the king’s name and title would appear to have been political: to advertise Offa’s emer- 
gence as king of the Mercians, possibly underlining this by associating them with types featuring 
a bird which may already have been an established national symbol. The issue could have been 
simply an occasional or celebratory one, but it seems more likely that it was intended as a substan- 
tive coinage. It was only some years later, with increasing wealth from his expanding dominions 
and greater trading and other contacts with the continent, that Offa was able to introduce and sus- 
tain a reformed coinage of fine silver and higher weight initially showing Carolingian influence in 
its utilitarian design. Insular tradition reasserted itself with the fine-style London coins in the next 
phase of the broad pennies, with their typological echoes of Offa’s sceatta issue. 


■** Si Augustine had used the route through France in the reverse direction on his missionary journey to England in 596-7. See gen- 
erally W Levison. England and die Continent in the Eighth Camay (Oxford, 1946). especially p. 39. Offer's contacts with 
Charlemagne, the rocky course of which is charted in Alcuin's letters and papal correspondence, was in the future at this time 
w Grierson and Blackburn, as in n.9. pp. 140-3. Cimiez at pp. 142-3. 

411 Notebook of the French antiquary Nicolas Claude de Pabri dc Pieresc < 1580-1637) in The Hague. (P.C Bocren, Cataiogtt . t van 
de handscltriften van liel Kijksinuxeuin Meennanno-Wesirerniainon Cs-Gravenhage. 1979). pp 90-1. no IOC-31). The coin is 
described, in Latin, with a sketch of the central reverse type on folio 271. The coin is a broad penny by the moneyer Etiba. probably to 
be identified with Blunt 52 in the British Museum (British Museum Acquisitions no. 20) See also Gay Van Iter Meer. An early seven 
teenth-century inventory of Cotton’s Anglo-Saxon coins. Jcmvboek voor Muni- en Penningkiinde SI 1 1994). 215—33. 

41 C.E. Blunt. 'Anglo-Saxon coins found in Italy' in Anglo-Saxon Monetary History, edited hv M A S Blackburn (Leicester. 
1986). pp. 159-69 
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THE GROATS OF EDWARD I 


MARTIN ALLEN 

In their classic study of the Edwardian coinage of 1279-1343 the Fox brothers investigated the 
introduction of the groat in Edward I’s recoinage of 1279-81, and they identified seven distinct 
varieties, which they attempted to place in the context of their classification of the other denomi- 
nations. 1 The publication of Jeffrey North's important collection of Edwardian coins in 1989 pro- 
vided an opportunity for a reappraisal of the subject, and North was able to propose a new 
classification. 2 More recently, an analysis of the size and composition of the English silver cur- 
rency between 1279 and 135 1 by the author of this note included an estimate of the mint output of 
Edward I groats, based upon a die-study of fifty-three specimens.- 1 It is now possible to present a 
corpus and die-study of fifty-nine coins, which may help to clarify the classification and to pro- 
vide new estimates of the numbers of dies originally used. 

Edward I's new' coinage introduced in 1279 consisted of the groat, the penny and the farthing 
from the outset, and the halfpenny w'as added to the range of denominations in 1280. The Form 
of the New' Money’ (Forma nove monere), which the Fox brothers suggested w'as compiled before 
the issue of the first dies for the reformed coinage in May 1279, includes the groat of four pence 
(la grose > none de quatre esterlings ) in the specifications for the coinage." 1 William de Turnmire’s 
indenture as master of the royal mints, issued on 8 December 1279 to take effect from 2 January 
1 280. required the production of the groat on the same terms as the sterling or penny. 5 As 243 ster- 
lings were to be made from a Tower pound of silver, temporarily increased to 245 in 1280-1, 
groats w'ould have been made at a rate of 60.75 or 6 1 .25 per Tower pound, with a theoretical aver- 
age weight of 88.89 grains (5.76 g) or 88.16 grains (5.7 1 g). 6 The indenture of 1279 stipulated that 
the king should receive any profits derived from the lower production costs of the groat compared 
with the sterling, but this provision may have been disregarded in practice.' The mint output of 
groats w'ent unrecorded in the mint accounts, presumably because it had no relevance to the calcu- 
lation of the King’s profits. 8 William de Tummire was authorized by his indenture to strike the 
groat throughout England, but in the event its production w r as restricted to the London mint. 

The Fox brothers associated the varieties of groat known to them with classes 1—4 in their 
classification of the Edwardian coinage, but North has argued that the latest groats probably 
belong to the period of class 3g, which was the last class struck at the recoinage mints of 


Acknowledgements: This ariicle would nol have been possible without the help of Dr Barrie Cook of the British Museum, Dr 
Nicholas May hew of tile Ashmolcan Museum. Oxford, and Lord Stewartby. who provided photographs of Edwardian groats in their 
collections and information about them. 

1 H B E. Fox and S. Fox. ‘Numismatic history of the reigns of Edward 1. II. and III (part 2J\ BNJ 7(1910). 91-142. at pp. 99-100. 
108-11, 113. 115. 119. 122-3. 125-7, PI. V. 

- J,J North, 'The Fox classification and recent refinements', in The 7,7. North Collection: English Silver Coins 1279-1351 with 
some Supplementary Examples. SCBI 39 ( 1 989). pp. 4— 11. at pp 4-8 

’ M. Allen. ‘The volume and composition of the English silver currency. 1279-1351'. BNJ 70 (2000). 38-44, at pp. 41. 43. esti- 
mating a total of thirty-nine 'equivalent' obverse dies with an output of c.£20.000-£50,000, 

4 Fox and Fox (as in n.l). pp, 100. 133; C Johnson (editor). The De inoneta of Nicholas Oresnte ami English Mint Documents 
(1956). p. 56. Johnson, as above, p. xxxii. argues that the Forma nove monete was compiled m the autumn of 1279. as the three mint- 
masters named in it were to be sworn in by Michaelmas 1279, but of these Ihree William and Peter de Tummire received a grant of an 
annual fee of £100 each on 12 March 1279 ( Calendar of Patent Rolls 1272-1281 . p. 305). and Hubert Alion of Asti had a grant of his 
fee of £200 on 28 April 1279 (as above, p. 313). 

} Fox and Fox (as in n.l). pp. 1 12. 138; Johnson (as in n.4), pp, 60-1, 

h N.J. Mayhew. From regional to central minting, 1158-1464'. in C.E. Challis (editor). A New History of the Royal Mint 
(Cambridge. 1 992 1. pp. 83-178, ai p. 1 34 tabulates mint charges and weight standards from 1278 to 1464 

The production costs of groats would have been lower because the number of coins to be struck from a given weight of silver 
was only one quarter of the number of sterlings from the same weight. 

8 The outputs of the London mint in the reign of Edward 1 (1272-13071 are tabulated by C.G. Crump and C. Johnson. ‘Tables of 
bullion coined under Edward I. II. and III'. NC* 13 ( 1913). 200-45. at pp. 204-1 1. and Challis (as in n.6), pp. 674-7. 
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] 279-8 1 .' J The absence of halfpence and farthings from the mint accounts between 1 28 1 and 1 285 
is consistent with the assumption that all of the new denominations of the Edwardian coinage 
were suspended in 1281 when the recoinage finished, leaving only the penny, and it seems likely 
that the production of the groat was entirely abandoned between 1281 and the revival of the 
denomination in 1351. The presence of two groats in the Dover hoard, which may have been 
deposited at the time of a French attack on Dover in 1295, probably indicates that Edward I’s 
groats continued to have a role in the English currency until the mid- 1290s at least. 10 This role 
seems to have been relatively minor, as there are no other English hoards that are known to have 
included Edwardian groats, apart from an apparently associated group of three groats found at 
Sprowston in Norfolk. 11 An Edwardian groat (no. 53 in the Appendix) was found in an archaeo- 
logical excavation at the Bedern in York, and another coin (no. 38) is said to have been found in 
Cornhill in London. Many of the surviving specimens were used as jewellery. Fourteen of the 
coins listed in the corpus (nos 17, 19, 23-4, 26, 28, 30, 33, 39, 41, 48, 50, 55 and 58) have traces 
of mounting or gilding, or a combination of both. One of these coins (no. 41) was shown at the 
British Museum before the removal of a hook mount on the obverse, and presumably other groats 
in the corpus have undergone a similar process between discovery and eventual sale. 12 

The corpus of groats in the Appendix has been restricted to coins either available for study or 
illustrated in print. Unillustrated coins in auction catalogues have not been relied upon as the sole 
record of a specimen, as they might be represented in the corpus from other sources, and by their 
very nature they could not be included in the die-study. Auction catalogues and fixed-price lists 
have provided thirty of the coins (two of these were also illustrated by the Fox brothers); two 
coins are only known from the Fox brothers’ illustrations; another two have been included from 
casts in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, without record of provenance; one is in the collection of 
Lord Stewartby; and the remaining twenty-five coins (including one imitation or counterfeit in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge) are in public collections. Coins from forty-three of the forty- 
seven die-combinations represented in the corpus are illustrated (Pis 2-5). The plates also include 
two jetons from dies made with groat die-punches. The first jeton (PI. 5, 61) is from an obverse 
die and a virtually identical reverse die closely resembling the central obverse design of North 
variety fl. but with drapery more characteristic of variety g. 13 The other jeton (PI. 5, 62) has a 
mitred ecclesiastical portrait with a face from the groat punch of varieties e to g. 14 

In the Appendix the corpus of groats is preceded by descriptions of the obverse and reverse 
dies, with summaries of the definitive characteristics of the varieties identified by North. All of the 
dies listed can be accommodated within the Noith classification. The twenty-nine obverse dies 
have been given numbers with prefixes indicating their place in the classification (e.g. al is the 
first die of variety a), and the thirty-six reverse dies have the prefix r. The arrangement of the 
reverse dies is an attempt to harmonise the order suggested by the classification of the associated 
obverse dies with the chronological groups that may be indicated by the details of the reverse dies 
themselves (r3-r4. r5-r6, r7-r8, r9-rl2, rl3-rl4, rl5-rl6, rl8-r22. r23-r25. r26-r29, 
r30-r34, and r35— r36). At least some of these groups of reverse dies may have been produced 
and supplied together. Sixteen of the obverse dies have been recorded in combination with only 
one reverse die, nine wdih two reverse dies, and four with three reverse dies. The summary of die- 
links between obverse dies in Table 1 seems to be generally consistent with the arrangement of the 
varieties in the North classification, showing links within varieties a and b. between varieties b 

‘‘ North (as in n.2), p. S. 

10 R.H.M. Dolley, The Dover hoard; the first English hoard with groats of Edward f. BNJ 28 (1955-7). 147-68. The two groats 
from the Dover hoard are nos 3 and 22 in the corpus. 

11 Classical Numismatic Group. Triton V. 15-16 Jan. 2002. p 266. describes lot 2454 (no. 57 in the corpus) as being |r|eponedly 
found in 1990 by a farmer searching a Held in Sprowston. Norwich. The farmer had previously found two other groats of Edward I 
which were sold in a Christie's auction in February 1989 (corpus nos 21 and 27)'. 

1: The Department of Coins and Medals at the British Museum has a replica ot groat no 41. made before the removal of the 
mount. 

” This jeton. which is 21 mm in diameter and weighs 2.03 g. was acquired by the British Museum in 1992 (accession 
no. 1992-1-1-1). 

This jeton (25 mm; 3.46 g) was found in the vicinity of Ely in October 2001. and il was purchased from the tinder by the 
Fitzwilliam Museum (CM. 1989-2001). 
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and c. and also between f and g, and more surprisingly a link between b and e, which might have 
been caused by the chance survival of an old reverse die. 1 5 


TABLE I . Die-links between obverse dies 


Reverse die 

Linked obverse < 

rl 

al. a2 

r5 

a4, a5, a7, a8 

r8 

a9, a 10 

r9 

bl.b2 

rIO 

b2. b3, cl 

rl4 

b5, el 

r 1 6 

b5, cl 

r36 

f5.gl 


The original version of the die-study, which identified twenty-eight obverse dies from fifty- 
three coins, provided a point estimate of thirty-nine ‘equivalent’ obverse dies for the whole 
Edwardian groat coinage. 16 The new die-study can be used to produce point estimates of the 
actual numbers of obverse and reverse dies, with ninety-five per cent confidence intervals, using a 
method perfected by Warren Esty. 17 The data required by the method of estimation are: n (the 
number of coins in the sample), d (the number of dies represented in the sample), and d, (the num- 
ber of ‘singletons’ or dies represented by only one coin). These data can be used to calculate C 
(the coverage or fraction of the coinage that is from dies represented in the sample), D (lf) (the orig- 
inal number of dies), an integral point estimate of the number of dies, and the ninety-five per cent 
confidence intervals. Table 2 summarises the data and results. 


TABLE 2. Die estimates 



Obverse dies 

Reverse dies 

Number of coins (n) 

59 

59 

Recorded dies (d) 

29 

36 

Singletons (d.) 

13 

23 

c„, 

0.78 

0.61 


45.53 

77.85 

Low endpoint of 95% confidence interval 

33 

52 

Point estimate of number of dies 

46 

78 

High endpoint of 95% confidence interval 

63 

118 


The point estimate of the number of obverse dies (forty-six) is higher than the original estimate 
of thirty-nine equivalent obverse dies, but this is not difficult to explain. The estimate of equiva- 
lent dies was based upon the assumption that dies not represented in the study had the same aver- 
age output as the dies represented, but it is more probable that the unrepresented dies had 
relatively low outputs on average, so that the estimate of equivalent dies might be expected to be 
an underestimate of the actual number of dies used. The new estimates seem to indicate that 
the ratio of obverse dies to reverse dies was probably slightly less than 1 :2 (the ratio of the point 


15 North (as in n.2). p. 6. records die-links between varieties b and c, and the link between b and e. He also notes a die-link 
between varieties f 1 and f2, but 1 have been unable to confirm this. 

Allen (as in n,3), p 41. n.I2, using the method of estimation described by C.S.S. Lyon. 'Analysis of the material', in H R. 
Mossop. ei at.. The Lincoln Mini c. 890-1279 (Newcastle upon Tyne, 1970). pp. 11-19. at pp. 16-17. The meaning of the estimate is 
that the Edwardian groat coinage was estimated to have been produced from thirty-nine obverse dies with the same average output as 
(he twenty-eight dies actually found in the die-study. 

17 W. Esty. ‘Estimation of the size of a coinage; a study of comparisons and methods'. NC 146 (1986). 185-215; W, Esty. How to 
estimate the original number of dies and the coverage of a sample', unpublished handout for the International Numismatic Congress. 
Berlin, 1997; T. Crafter, A die study of the Cross-and-Crosstels type of the Ipswich mint. c. 1 161/2-1 180'. NC 162 (2002), 237-51, at 
pp. 239-41. 
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estimates is 1 : 1 .7). The estimates also demonstrate the incompleteness of the die-study, which is 
further emphasised by the relatively low average numbers of coins from the dies actually 
recorded: 2.0 coins per obverse die, and 1.6 coins per reverse die. Clearly Lhere is much more to 
be learnt about the groats of Edward I, and one substantial hoard of them would probably trans- 
form our knowledge of the subject. 


APPENDIX. CORPUS AND DIE-STUDY 

Obverse dies 

North variety a (Fox no. 5) 

Flat crown with a thin shaped band and pellet ornaments. A late variety (a9-al0) has crescents 
above the band, between the ornaments, as in variety b. Small face with short hair. Drapery of two 
wedges with a rosette below. Trefoils in the spandrels, with pellet centres (al-a5) or annulet cen- 
tres (a6-al0). Colon stops. 

al 

+6DWARDVS:D’l:GRA , :R6X:AnGL’ 

a2 

-FeDWARDVS:D’l:GRA’:ReX:AnGL’: 

a3 

+GDWARDVS:D’l:GRA , :R6X:AnGL’: 

a4 

+GDWARDVS:D , l:GRA , :R6X:AnGL': 

a5 

+6DWARDVS:D’l:GRA’:RGX:AnGL’: 

a6 

+GDWARDVS:DM:GRA , :R6X:AnGL’ 

a7 

+6DWARDVS:D’l:GRA , :R6X:AnGL’- 

a8 

+6DWARDVS:D’l:GRA’:R6X:AnGL’: 


a9 

+6DWARDVS:D’[:GRA , :R6X:AnGL’: 

a 10 

+QDWARDVS:D’l:GRA , :RGX:AnGL’: 

North variety h ( Fox no. 6) 

Crown with four crescents carrying the pearl ornaments above the band. Trefoil central tlcur in the 
crown. Larger face than variety a, with less bushy hair. Drapery is an indented band with a rosette 
in the centre. Triple pellet stops. 

bl 

+6DWARDVS:D’l:GRA’:R6X:AnGL’: 

b2 

+6DWARDVSiD’l:GRA’:R6X:AnGL’: 

b3 

+6DWARDVS:D , l:GRA’:R6X:AnGL’: 
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b4 

+6DWARDVS:D’I:GR7V:R6XiAnGL’: 

b5 

+6D W ARDVSiD’ IsGR A’sRGX: APlGL’i 

North variety c (Fox no. 3) 

Crown with a thick plain band, a central fleur from the same punch as variety b, and pearl orna- 
ments. Face and hair of variety b. Drapery is a curved double band with hooked ends and a rosette 
in the centre. Colon stops. 

cl 

+6DWARDVS:Dl:GRA’:R6X:AnGL’: 

North variety cl (Fox no. 7) 

Crown with a tall central fleur and spearhead ornaments. Face and hair from new punches. Curved 
drapery with a rosette in the centre. Triple leaves in the spandrels. Thick-waisted S. Colon stops. 

dl 

+6DWARDVS:D’|:GRA’:R6X:AriGL’: 

d2 

+QDWARDVS:D’|:GRA , :RGX:AnGL’: 

d3 

+6DWARDVS:DM:GRA’:R6X:AnGL’: 

North variety e (Fox no. 4) 

Crown of variety d. Wider face than variety d, with pellet in oval eyes and bushier hair. More 
curved drapery with no ornament in the centre. Thin- or thick-waisted S. Colon or triple pellet 
stops. New small commas on some late dies (e4, r28, r29). 

el 

+6DWARDVST)’IXjRA’:R6X:AnGL’ [large commas] 
e2 

+GDWARDVSiD , l:GRA’:R6X:AnGL’: 

e3 

+6DWARDVS:| ]:GRA’:R6X| |AnGL’i 

e4 

+6DWARDVSiD , [:GRA , :R6X:AnGL’ 

North variety f (Fox nos 1 and 2) 

Crown of varieties d-e. New face and hair. Drapery is two wedges with three pellets in the centre 
or below. Thick-waisted S. Triple pellet stops. Small commas. Variety fl (die fl ) has a tressure of 
three lines, as in varieties a-e, and a small pellet at each end of the drapery. Variety f2 (f2-fs) has 
a tressure of two lines, as in variety g. X with a curved end to the lower left limb on some reverse 
dies. 

fl 

+6DWARDVS:D’HGRA’:R6X:AnGL’ 

f2 

+6DW ARDVSiD’ liGRA’iRQXiADGL’ 

f3 

+6DWARDVSiD’iiGRA’iR6XiAnGL’ 

f4 

+6DWARDVSiD’l:GRA’iRGX:AnGL’ 
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f5 

+6DWARDVS:D’|:GRA’:R6X:AnGL’ 

North variety g (Fox -) 

Crown with bifoliate side fleurs. Face from the same punch as variety f with new ‘wire-line’ hair. 
Drapery of converging lines in wedge shape. Tressure of two lines. Trefoils in the spandrels com- 
posed of three annulets. ‘St Andrew’s cross’ X on the obverse. Colon stops, with two annulets after 
AI1G. 

gl 

+6DWARDVSDI:GRA:RGX:AnGU 


Reverse dies 

LOP! / DOfl / IAC / IVI in the inner circle, 
rl 

:DM’S / hlBn’ / 6DVX / AQVT [stop between the words in the inner circle] 
r2 

:DII’S / hlBn’ / 6DVX / AQVT 

r3 

:DN’S / hlBP’ / 6DVX / AQVT 
r4 

:DN’S / hlBn’ / GDVX / AQVT 

r5 

:DN’S / hNTI’ / GDVX / AQVT 

r6 

:DN’S / hNBn’ / GDVX / AQVT 

t-7 

:DN’S / hlBn’ / GDVX / AQVT 

r8 

:DN’S / hlBn’ / GDVX / AQVT 

r9 

•DN’S / hlBn’ / GDVX / AQVT’ 

1 10 

IDN’S / hlBn’ / GDVX / AQVT’ 
rll 

IDN’S / hlBn’ / GDVX / AQVT' 
r 1 2 

iDN’S / hlBn’ / GDVX / AQVT’ 

r 1 3 

:DN’S / hlBn’ / GDVX / AQVT 
r 1 4 

•‘DNS / MBD’ / GDVX / AQVT’ 

rl5 

iDN’S / hlBn’ / GDVX / AQVT’ 
r 1 6 

:DNS / hlBn’ / GDVX / AQVT’ 



rl7 

:dn’S / mbit / sdvx / aqvt’ 

rl 8 

:DHS / MBIT / SDVX / AQVT 
rl 9 

:DHS / MBIT / SDVX / AQVT 

r20 

:DHS / MBIT / SDVX / AQVT 

r21 

:DHS / hIBn’ / SDVX / AQVT 

r22 

:DHS / MBIT / GDVX / AQVT 

r23 

:DH’S / MBIT / GDVX / AQVT’ 

r24 

:DM’S / hiBn’ / GDVX / AQVT 

r25 

:DM’S/hlBn’/ GDVX /AQVT’ 

r26 

iDNS / h[ |IBn’ / GD[ ]VX / AQVT 

r27 

iDN’S / hlBTI’ / GDVX / AQVT 

r28 

iDN’S / MBIT / GDVX / AQVT’ 

r29 

iDN’S / MBIT / GDVX / AQVT’ 

r30 

iDN’S / hlBP’ / GDVX / AQVT’ [X with curved end to lower left limb] 
r31 

iDN’S / hlBFl’ / GDVX / AQVT’ [X with curved end to lower left limb] 
r32 

iDN’S / MBIT / GDVX / AQVT’ [X with curved end to lower left limb] 
r33 

iDN’S / hlBD’ / GDVX / AQVT’ [X with curved end to lower left limbi 
r34 

iDN’S / MBIT / GDVX / AQVT’ fX with curved end to lower left limb] 
r35 

iDN’S / MBIT / GDVX / AQVT’ 


r36 

iDN’S / MBIT / GDVX / AQVT 
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Coins and die-combinations 

The coins recorded from each die-combination are listed, with one sequentially numbered entry 
for each specimen. Weights are listed when known, including weights recorded in grains by auc- 
tion catalogues. 

Abbreviations: 

AM Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 

BM British Museum 
FM Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 

wnr weight not recorded. 

al rl 

(1) F.A. Walters sale, Sotheby & Co, 24-27 Oct. 1932, lot 138; ex A. Mann sale, Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, 29-31 Oct. 1917, lot 202; ex J.G. Murdoch sale, part 1, Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge, 31 March-4 April 1903. lot 273; ex H. Montagu sale, part 2, Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge, 11-16 May 1896, lot 401; ex T. Bliss sale, S. Leigh Sotheby & John Wilkinson, 4-5 Feb. 
1863, uncertain lot; 82.6 gr. (5.35 g); PI. 2, 1. 

a2 rl 

(2) FM; Queens' College loan; 4.99 g; PI. 2, 2. 

a3 r2 

(3) BM; SCBI 39, no. 1; ex Dover hoard; 5.79 g; PI. 2, 3. 

a3 r3 

(4) FM; Peterhouse loan; 5.80 g; PI. 2, 4. 

a3 r4 

(5) SCMB 666 (Feb. 1974). no. 1295. wnr. 

(6) NCirc 95 (1987), nos 2199, 7106; NCirc 96 (1988), no. 5482; wnr. 

a4 r5 

(7) AM; Keble College loan; 5.59 g. 

(8) BM; Bank of England collection: BNJ 7 (1910), PI. V, no. 5; SCBI 39, no. 2; 5.67 g; PI. 2, 8. 

(9) NCirc 94 (1986), no. 7620; ex SCMB 674 (Oct. 1974). no. 8236; ex L.V. Larsen sale, 
Glendining, I Nov. 1972, lot 87; wnr. 

(10) NCirc 99 (1991), no. 7998; NCirc 100 ( 1992). no. 6578: NCirc 101 (1993), no. 3447; wnr. 

a5 r5 

(11) BM; 5.80 g; PI. 2, 11. 

a6 r6 

( 12) FM; SCBI 39, no. 3; ex J.S. Henderson bequest, 1933; 5.41 g: PI. 2, 12. 

a7 r5 

(13) R.C. Lockett sale, English coins part 1. Glendining. 6-9 June 1955. lot 1208; wnr: PI. 2, 13. 

a8 r5 

( 14) NCirc 101 ( 1993), no. 3448; NCirc 103 (1995), no. 1 16; NCirc 104 ( 1 996). no. 723; wnr; PI. 

2, 14. 

a9 r7 

(15) Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg; SCBI 55, no. 213; ex J.J. Reichel purchase, 1858: 5.71 g. 

(16) L.A. Lawrence sale. English coins part 2, Glendining. 14 March 1951. lot. 459: wnr. 

(17) Lord Stewartby: traces of mount on obverse and gilding on reverse: 5.05 g: PI. 2, 17. 

a9 r8 

( 1 8) SCBI 39. no. 4; uncertain provenance (cast in AM); wnr: PI. 2, 18. 
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alO r8 

(19) SCBI 39, no. 5; uncertain provenance (cast in AM); traces of mount on obverse; wnr; PI. 2, 

19. 

bl r9 

(20) NCirc 91 (1983), no. 6670; wnr; PI. 3, 20. 

b2 r9 

(21) Christie’s, 28 Feb- 1 March 1989, lot 21 1; ex Sprowston hoard; wnr; PI. 3, 21. 

b2 rlO 

(22) BM; SCBI 39, no. 7; ex Dover hoard; 5.75 g; PI. 3, 22. 

b3 rlO 

(23) BM; ex Spink; ex R. Carlyon-Britton sale, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 17-18 Oct. 1921, 
lot 1 ; traces of mount on obverse and gilding on reverse; 5.30 g; PI. 3, 23. 

b3 rll 

(24) BM; ex T.B. Clark -Thornhill bequest, 1935; traces of mount on obverse and gilding on 
reverse; 5.40 g; PI. 3, 24. 

b4 rl2 

(25) FM; SCBI 39, no. 6; 5.36 g; PI. 3, 25. 

b4 rl3 

(26) SCMB 802 (July-Aug. 1985), no. E230; traces of mount on reverse and gilding on obverse; 
wnr. 

(27) Christie's, 28 Feb.-l March 1989, lot 211; ex Sprowston hoard; wnr; PI. 3, 27. 

b4 rl5 

(28) SCMB 661 (Sept. 1973), no. FI3787; NCirc 82 (1974), no. 6298; SCMB 687 (Nov. 1975), 
no. H5350; traces of mount on obverse and gilding on reverse; wnr. 

b5 rl4 

(29) BNJ 7(1910), PI. V. no. 6; wnr; PI. 3, 29. 

b5 rl6 

(30) NCirc 82 (1974), no. 6297; traces of gilding; wnr. 

cl rlO 

(31) BM; SCBI 39. no. 8; ex E.H. Wheeler sale, Sotheby & Co.. 12-14 March 1930, lot 204; ex 
W. Talbot Ready sale, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 15-19 Nov. 1920, lot 261 ; 5.39 g; PI. 3, 31. 

(32) L.E. Bruun sale, part 1, Sotheby & Co.. 18-22 May 1925, lot 276; ex H. Montagu sale, part 
2, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 11-16 May 1896, lot 402; ex W. Brice; 81.6 gr. (5.29 g). 

cl rl6 

(33) BNJ 1 (1910), PI. V, no. 3; NCirc 95 (1987), no. 1369; traces of mount on obverse; wnr; PI. 3, 
33. 

cl rl7 

(34) AM; SCBI 39, no. 9; ex Bodleian Library: 5.81 g; PI. 3, 34. 

dl rl8 

(35) BNJ 1 (1910), PI. V, no. 7; SCMB 670 (June 1974), no. 4353; wnr; PI. 3, 35. 

dl rl9 

(36) BM; SCBI 39, no. 10; 5.18 g; PI. 4, 36. 

d2 r20 

(37) AM; SCBI 39, no. 11; ex Bodleian Library; 5.41 g; PI. 4, 37. 

d3 r21 

(38) BM; ex T.B. Clark-Thornhill bequest, 1935; found in Cornhill, London; 4.86 g; PI. 4, 38. 
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d 3 r22 

(39) NCirc 92 (1984), no. 178; ex R.C. Lockett sale, English coins part 3, 4-6 Nov. 1958, lot 
2988; ex W. Talbot Ready sale, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 15-19 Nov. 1920, lot 262; traces of 
gilding; wnr; PI. 4, 39. 

el rl4 

(40) BNJ 7 ( 1910), PI. V, no. 4; wnr; PI. 4, 40. 

el r23 

(41) NCirc 101 (1993), no. 8424; traces of mount on obverse; wnr; PI. 4, 41. 

el r24 

(42) NCirc 89 (1981). no. 2167; ex R.C. Lockett sale, English coins part 3, 4-6 Nov. 1958, lot 
2987; ex F.A. Walters sale, Sotheby & Co.. 24-27 Oct. 1932, lot 139; ex L.E. Bruun sale, part I, 
Sotheby & Co., 18-22 Mav 1925, lot 278; ex W. Talbot Ready sale, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
15-19 Nov. 1920, lot 260; 86 gr. (5.6 g); PI. 4, 42. 

e2 r25 

(43) Clontcrbrook Trust sale, Glendining and A.I-I. Baldwin, 7 June 1974, lot 66; ex R.C. Lockett 
sale, English coins part 4, Glendining, 26-27 April I960, lot 3967; wnr; PI. 4, 43. 

(44) Patrick Finn List 15 (1999), no. 134; 85.4 gr. (5.53 g). 

e3 r26 

(45) FM; ex C.E. Blunt; ex Shirley-Fox bequest 1939; 4.63 g; PI. 4, 45. 

e3 r27 

(46) Spink London Sale 155, 3 Oct. 2001, lot 410; wnr. 

e4 r28 

(47) BM; ex T.B. Clark-Thornhill bequest, 1935; SCBI 39. no. 12; 4.99 g; PI. 4, 47. 

e4 r29 

(48) Mike R. Vosper Fixed Price List 90 (April-June 1996), no. 159; traces of mount on obverse 
and gilding on reverse; wnr; PI. 4, 48. 

fl r30 

(49) BM; ex C.H.E. Van den Bugh; ex F.A. Walters sale, Sotheby. Wilkinson & Hodge, 
26-30 May 1913, lot 89; BNJ 7 (1910), PI. V, no. 2; SCBI 39. no. 13; 5.29 g; PI. 4, 49. 

f2 r31 

(50) AM: ex P. Jackson, 1943; traces of mount on obverse and gilding on reverse; 4.74 s; PI. 5, 

50. 

f2 r32 

(51) BM; ex J. Pierrepoint Morgan; ex .1. Evans; SCBI 39. no. 14; 4.66 g; PI. 5, 51. 

(52) NCirc 107 (1999), no. 4441 ; ex L.R. Stack sale, Sotheby’s, 22-23 April 1999, lot 704; ex H. 
Phillips sale. Glendining, 19 May 1965, lot 472; ex Capt. R.D. Wilis sale, Glendining. 6-8 Dec. 
1938, lot 441; ex E.H. Wheeler sale, Sotheby & Co., 12-14 March 1930. lot 203; ex W. Talbot 
Ready sale, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 15-19 Nov. 1920, lot 258; BNJ 1 (1910). PI. V, no. 1: 
wnr. 

(53) Yorkshire Museum. York; E.J.E. Pirie with M.M. Archibald and R.A. Hall. Post-Raman 
Coins from York Excavations 1971-81. The Archaeology of York 18/1 (York. 1986), no. 90; found 
at the Bedern, York. 1979; 3.95 g. 

(54) Baldwin's Auctions 30, 7-8 May 2002, lot 79; wnr 

f3 r33 

(55) L.A. Lawrence sale. English coins part 4. Glendining. 28 Nov. 1951. lot 1058; traces of 
mount on obverse; wnr; PI. 5, 55. 


Is Sec n. 12. 
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f4 r35 

(56) BM; ex F.A. Walters sale, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 26-30 May 1913, lot 91; SCBI 39, 
no. 15; 5.50 g; PI. 5, 56. 

f5 r34 

(57) Classical Numismatic Group, Triton V, 15-16 Jan. 2002, lot 2454; ex NCirc 99 (1991), 
no. 166; ex Sprowston hoard; wnr: PI. 5, 57. 

f5 r36 

(58) NCirc 96 (1988), no. 6748; NCirc 99 ( 1991), no. 3596; traces of mount on obverse; wnr. 

gl r36 

(59) SCBI 39, no. 16; R.C. Lockett sale, English coins part 1, Glendining, 6-9 June 1955, lot 
1209; wnr; PI. 5, 59. 

Counterfeit (or contemporary' imitation?) copying variety f2 (eighteenth- or nineteenth-century?) 

(60) FM; Trinity College loan; 6.53 g; PI. 5, 60. 
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MEDIEVAL ENGLISH DIE-OUTPUT 


MARTIN ALLEN 

The medieval English coinage is an exceptionally rich source of data for the estimation of the 
average outputs of dies, which is a subject of great interest to students of ancient as well as 
medieval coinages. 1 The importance of these data was first fully realised in the 1960s, when three 
major articles on medieval English dies and their output appeared in the Numismatic Chronicle. In 
1963 Tan Stewart (now Lord Stewartby) estimated the average outputs of penny dies at the Bristol 
mint in 1300 and the Newcastle mint in 1300-2, and the combined average outputs of groat, half- 
groat and penny dies in York in 1353-5. 2 In the following year he published new estimates for 
Chester in 1300 and Bury St Edmunds in the 1280s. and modified his estimates for Bristol and 
Newcastle. 3 Finally, in 1969 Mavis Mate used previously unpublished documentary evidence for 
numbers of dies supplied to calculate the average outputs of obverse dies at the London and 
Canterbury mints between 1281 and 1327, and new figures for six other mints in 1300, J More 
recently. John Brand calculated the average outputs of obverse and reverse dies at the Shrewsbury 
mint in 1249-50, and the posthumous publication of George Tatler’s work on the Bury St 
Edmunds mint provided new estimates for the 1280s and 1290s. 5 T.G. Webb Ware has estimated 
the average outputs of obverse and reverse dies for gold angels in 147 1-82. 6 There is now a need 
for a survey of the accumulated evidence for medieval English die-output, which will show that 
most of the existing estimates need revision, and a new estimate for the fifteenth century will be 
provided. 

Estimates of die-output are dependent upon two kinds of data: numbers of dies used and mint 
outputs. The principal source of mint output data for estimates of medieval English die-output in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is the mint accounts originally published in summary by 
C.G. Crump and C. Johnson. 7 The estimates of Mate and Stewart were based upon these data, 
but they failed to take into account the fact that Crump’s and Johnson’s figures refer to weights 
of coins issued (expressed in pounds, shillings and pence), which are always less than the actual 
amounts of coins issued, reckoned at their nominal value. C.E. Challis has published summaries 
of the recorded English mint outputs from 1220. including allowances for this factor, which 
might be used to calculate revised estimates of die-output. s Unfortunately, Challis’s summaries 
also require revision for the period between 1 280 and 1351. and most particularly with respect to 
the halfpenny and farthing outputs. The exceptionally large halfpenny output of 1 January to 
18 May 1280 (£36,410) is a penny output misinterpreted by Crump and Johnson. 9 Challis used 


Acknowledgements The preparation of this article owed much to discussions of the subject with Dr Mark Blackburn and Prof T V 
Buttrey. Mr T.G. Webb Ware has provided information from his unpublished die-studies of fifteenth-century groats. 

1 T V Buttrey, 'Calculating ancient coin production: facts and fantasies'. NC 153 (1993). 335-51, at pp. 339-45; T V. Buttrey. 
'Calculating ancient coin production. 11: why it cannot be done'. NC 154 (1994). 341-52. at pp, 342-50. 

5 B.H.l.H. Stewart. 'Medieval die-output: two calculations for English mints in the fourteenth century . A'C 3 1 1963), 97-106. 

' B.H.l.H. Stewart. 'Second thoughts on medieval die-output'. NC 1 4 ( 1964). 293-303 
1 M. Mate. Coin dies under Edward 1 and It'. A'C" 9 (1969), 207— IS. 

7 J.D Brand, The Shrewsbury mint. 1249-50'. in R.A.Ci. Carson (editor). Minis, Dies unit Currency : Essays in Memory oj Albert 
Baldwin (London. 1971). pp. 129-50. at pp 135. 139-40; G.L.V Taller. 'The Bury coinage of Edward 1 with the name of Robert de 
Hadeleie'. BNJ 68 < 1998). 64-76. at p. 73 

" T.G. Webb Ware. 'Dies and designs: the English gold coinage 1465-1485, Part I '. BNJ 55 ( 1985), 95-133. at p. 113 
7 C.G. Crump and C. Johnson. 'Tables of bullion coined under Edward t. II. and HI'. NC' (1913). 200—15 
s C.E. Challis (editor). .4 New Histon of the Royal Mini (Cambridge. 19921. pp. 673-758. 

" The mint account of 1 Jan. 1280-18 May 1280 records this output separately because it was derived from English silver, which 
was charged at a higher rate than foreign silver, and the account does not mention halfpence (Public Record Office. E 372/132. rot 
3 m. 2) The issue of halfpence began on 15 Aug 1280 (H. BE. Fox and S. Fox. ‘Numismatic history of the reigns of Edward I. II. and 
111 [pail 2]\BNJ 1 (1910). 91-142. at p. 104). 
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one standard rate for the coins minted from a pound of silver between 1280 and 1335 (243d.), 
although Crump and Johnson recorded a number of different rates for halfpence and farthings. 10 
Tables 1 and 2 provide new estimates of the halfpenny and farthing outputs of the London mint 
in 1280-1351, which address these problems and incorporate a number of minor revisions. Table 
3 converts the penny, halfpenny and farthing outputs of London and Canterbury in 1281-1327 
into estimates of the numbers of coins issued, using the same mint account periods as Mate’s 
article. 11 


TABLE I. London mini halfpenny output, 1280-1351 


Period 

Coins per lb. 

1 Jan. 1280-18 May 1280 

243 d. 


18 May 1280-18 Oct. 1280 

243 d. 


18 Oct. 1280-25 Dec. I280 11 

242 id.- 

-2434. 

25 Dec. 1280-13 Apr. 1281 

242)4, 

-2434. 

13 Apr, 1281-15 July 1281 

2434. 


15 July 1281-29 Sept. 1281 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1281-21 Oct. 1283 

- 


21 Oct. 1283-20 May 1285 

- 


20 May 1285-15 Aug. 1286 

2434. 


15 Aug. 1286-15 June 1287 

2434. 


15 June 1287-3 Nov. 1287 

2434. 


3 Nov. 1287-3 Nov. 1288 

2434. 


3 Nov. 1288-1 7 Apr. 1290 

2434, 


17 Apr. 1290-14 July 1290 

2434. 


15 July 1290-14 July 1291 

2434. 


2 Sept 1291-29 Sept. 1292 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1292-29 Sept. 1293 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1293-29 Sept 1294 

■ 


30 Sept. 1294-29 Sept, 1295 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1295-29 Sept. 1296 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1296-29 Sept. 1297 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1297-14 Oct. 1298 

2434. 


15 Oct. 1298-29 Sept. 1299 

- 


30 Sept 1299-29 Sept. 1300 

- 


30 Sept. 1300-29 Sept. 1301 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1301-29 Sept. 1302 

2434 


30 Sept. 1302-29 Sept. 1303 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1303-29 Sept. 1304 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1304-29 Sept. 1305 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1305-29 Sept. 1306 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1306-19 Sept. 1307 

2434. 


19 Sept. 1307-29 Sept. 1308 

2434. 


30 Sept. 1308-29 Sept. 1309 

245)4.- 

-2464. 

30 Sept. 1309-29 Sept. 1310 

- 


23 Oct. 131 1-29 Sept. 1312 

- 


30 Sept. 1312-29 Sept. 1313 

243)4. 


30 Sept. 1313-29 Sept. 1314 

- 



Crump and 
Johnson 

Challis 

Revised 

£35,961 0.v. 04. 13 

£36,410 

nil 

£2.690 0s. 04. 

£2.724 

£2.724 

£860 0s. 04. 

£871 

£86S-£87 1 

£225 0s. 04. 

£228 

£227-£228 

£280 0s. 04. 

£284 

£284 

£960 0s. 04. 

£972 

£972 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

£490 Os. 04. 

£496 

£496 

£250 0s. 04. 

£253 

£253 

£156 0s. 04. 

£158 

£158 

£2 10 0s. 04. 

£213 

£213 

£120 0s. 04. 

£122 

£122 

£60 0s. 04. 

£61 

£61 

£200 0s. 04. 

£203 

£203 

£90 0s. 04. 

£91 

£91 

£60 Os. 04. 

£61 

£61 

nil 

nil 

nil 

£20 0s. 04. 

£20 

£20 

£280 0s. 04. 

£284 

£284 

£100 0s. 04. 

£11 1 M 

£101 

£180 0s. 04. 

£182 

£182 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

£370 0s. 04. 

£375 

£375 

nil 

£1,600 15 

nil 

£60 0s. 04. 

£61 

£61 

£50 0s. 04. 

£51 

£51 

£30 O.v. 04. 

£30 

£30 

£40 0s. 04. 

£41 

£41 

£30 0s. 04. 

£30 

£30 

nil 

nil 

nil 

£90 0s. 04. 

£91 

£92 

- 

£30 lh 

£30 

nil 

nil 

nil 

£20 0s. 04. 

£20 

£20 

nil 

£456 17 

nil 


See the rales listed in Tables I and 2. Challis (as in n.8), p. 673. acknowledges the problem presented by the variable rates for 
halfpence and farthings. 

11 The numbers of coins are only estimates, as they are based upon mint outputs rounded to the nearest pound. 

Penny output, charged at the rate for English silver (74.): sec n.9. above 
" Challis (as in n.8), p. 675, lists outputs for 18 Oct. 1280-24 Feb. 1281 and 24 Feb. 1281-13 Apr. 1281. but Crump and Johnson 
(as in n.7 ). p. 207. note that the two periods of issue in the accounts of 1 8 Oct 1 280- 1 3 Apr. 1 28 1 were before and after Christmas 

14 Presumably a typographical error. 

15 The farthing output of 1301/2 listed as a halfpenny output in error, 

16 Challis (as in n.8), p. 677, to, cites unpublished bullion figures for 1309-1 1 provided by J.D. Brand 
•’ Farthing output listed as halfpenny output. 
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30 Sept. 1314-30 Sept. 1315 

247 d. 

£40 0v. 04. 

£41 

£41 

1 Oct. 13 15-28 Sept 1316 

2474. 

£60 Os. 04. + 

£253 

£257-£258 


2474.-2484. 

£190 05. 04. 



29 Sept. 13 16-30 Sept. 1317 

2424.-242^4. 

£50 05. 04. + 

£81 

£81 


2464.-246*4. 

£30 O.v. 04. 



1 Oct. 1317-30 Sept. 1318 

2474. 

£130 05. 04. 

£132 

£134 

1 Oct. 1318-30 Sept. 1319 

2464 

£10 05.04. 

£10 

£10 

1 Oct. 13 19-30 Sept. 1320 

2464. 

£20 05. 04 

£20 

£21 

1 Oct. 1320-30 Sept. [321 

- 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1 Oct. 1321-6 Oct. 1322 

- 

nil 

nil 

nil 

7 Oct 1322-30 Sept. 1323 

2434. 

£10 05.04. 

£10 

£10 

1 Oct. 1323-30 Sept. 1324 

- 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1 Oct. 1324-30 Sept. 1325 

2434. 

£10 05.04. 

£10 

£10 

1 Oct. 1325-30 Sept. 1326 

- 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1 Oct. 1326-29 Sept. 1327 

— 

nil 

nil 

nil 

30 Sept. 1327-29 Sept. 1328 

- 

nil 

nil 

nil 

30 Sept. 1328-29 Sept. 1329 

2444.-24444. 

£16 115 . 04. 

£16 

£17 

30 Sept. 1329-29 Sept. 1330 

2444.-24444. 

£5 15.44. 

£5 

£5 

19 Jan. 1331-29 Sept. 1331 

2444.-24444. 

£10 55. 04. 

£10 

£10 

30 Sept. 1331-29 Sept. 1332 

2444.-24444. 

£10 5.r. 64. 

£10 

£10 

30 Sept. 1332-29 Sept. 1333 

- 

nil 

nil 

nil 

30 Sept. 1333-29 Sept. 1334 

- 

nil 

nil 

nil 

29 Sept. 1334-29 Sept. 1335 

2524 

£183 35.104. 

£192 

£192 

30 Sept. 1335-29 Sept. 1336 

2524. 

£1.316 35. 2*4. 

£1.382 

£1.382 

30 Sept. 1336-29 Sept. 1337 

2524. 

£376 1 O.v. 34. 

£395 

£395 

30 Sept. 1337-29 Sept. 1338 

2524. 

£677 15. 9*4. 

£711 

£711 

30 Sept. 1338-29 Sept. 1339 

2524. 

£1.301 165. 11*4. 

£1.367 

£1.367 

30 Sept. 1339-29 Sept. 1340 

2524. 

£1.217 75. 2*4. 

£1,278 

£1,278 

30 Sept. 1340-29 Sept. 1341 

2524. 

£752 15. 11*4. 

£790 

£790 

30 Sept. 1341-29 Sept. 1342 

2524 

£4.808 Is. 24. 

£5.048 

£5.048 

30 Sept. 1342-29 Sept. 1343 

2524. 

£13.764 45. 6*4. 

£14,452 

£14,452 

30 Sept. 1343-15 Dec. 1343 

2524. 

£3.320 Is. 1 1*4. 

£3.486 

£3.486 

30 Sept. 1345-29 Sept 1346 

2794. 

£1.788 4.s. 1*4. 

£2.079 

£2.079 

30 Sept. 1346-23 Nov 1346 

2794. 

£281 6s. 5*4. 

£327 

£327 

23 Nov. 1346-29 Sept. 1347 

2794.-2804. 

£2.221 Is. 7*4. 

£2.592 

£2.582-£2.592 

30 Sept. 1347-29 Sept. 1348 

2794. 

£5.743 Its. 2*4. 

£6.676 

£6,677 

30 Sept, 1348-27 Jan. 1349 

2794. 

£1,616 05.7*4. 

£1,879 

£1,879 

27 Jan. 1349-2 June 1349 

2794. 

£2.075 16s. 11*4. 

£2,413 

£2.413 

2 June 1349- 12 Apt. 1350 

2794. 

£4,184 I2.v. 2*4. 

£4,865 

£4,865 

12 Apr. 1350-29 Sept. 1350 

2794. 

£4.125 18s. 10*4. 

£4,796 

£4,796 

29 Sept. 1350-24 Jan. 1351 

2794. 

£2.446 14s. 8*4. 

£2.844 

£2,844 

24 Jan. 1351-24 June 1351 

2794. 

£4.290 19.5. 84. 

£4,988 

£4.988 


TABLE 2. London mint farthing output. 1280- 

1351 


Period 

Coins per lb. 

Crump and 

Challis 

Revised 



Johnson 



1 Jan. 1280-18 May 1280 

2434. Is 

£5.060 0. 04. 

£5.123 

£5.123 

18 May 1280-18 Oct. 1280 

2434. 1 13 

£3.000 Os. 04. 

£3.038 

£3.038 

18 Oct. 1280-25 Dec. I280 3 " 

242*4.-2434. 

£2.230 0s. 04. 

£2.258 

£2,251 -£2.258 

25 Dec. 1280-13 Apr. 1281 

242*4.-2434. 

£1,180 0.5. 04. 

£1.195 

£1.1 9 1— £ 1 . 1 95 

13 Apt. 1281-15 July 1281 

2434. 

£1.400 0s. 04. 

£1,418 

£1.418 

15 July 128 1-29 Sept. 1281 

2434. 

£690 Os. 04. 

£699 

£699 


•* In 1279 ''Hie Form of ihe New Money' ( Forma now numete) specified ihe production of 7X8 farthings ( I 974. t from a pound of 
debased silver (Fox and Fox (as in n.9). pp 1 12. 137-8: C. Johnson (editor). The De monetu of Nicholas Ore sou and English Mint 
Documents (London, 1956), p. 61) 

''' Fox and Fox (as in n.9). pp. 122-4. suggest that the separate standard for farthings was abandoned at Christmas 1280. when new 
minting charges were introduced, but it is more likely that this occurred at about the same time as the introduction ol round halfpence, 
in August 1 280 (P Withers and B.R Withers, The Earthings and Halfpennies of Edward I and II. Small Change. I (Llantyliin. 2001). 
p. 6). 

3(1 See n. 1 3. above. 
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30 Sept. 1281-21 Oct. 1283 

- 

nil 

nil 

nil 

21 Oct. 1283-20 May 1285 

- 

nil 

nil 

nil 

20 May 1285-15 Aug. 1286 

2434. 

£150 O.v. 04. 

£152 

£152 

15 Aug. 1286-15 June 1287 

2434. 

£45 0s. 04. 

£46 

£46 

15 June 1287-3 Nov. 1287 

2434. 

£168 3.v. 94. 

£170 

£170 

3 Nov. 1287-3 Nov. 1288 

2434. 

£80 0s. 04. 

£81 

£81 

3 Nov. 1288-17 Apr. 1290 

2434. 

£445 Or. 04. 

£451 

£451 

17 Apr. 1290-14 July 1290 

2434. 

£120 0s. 04. 

£122 

£122 

15 July 1290-14 July 1291 

2434. 

£530 Or. 04. 

£537 

£537 

2 Sept. 1291-29 Sept. 1292 

- 

nil 

nil 

nil 

30 Sept. 1292-29 Sept. 1293 

2434. 

£50 Or. 04. 

£51 

£51 

30 Sept. 1293-29 Sept. 1294 

2434. 

£1.210 Or. 04 

£1.225 

£1.225 

30 Sept. 1294-29 Sept. 1295 

2434. 

£970 Or. 04. 

£982 

£982 

30 Sept. 1295-29 Sept. 1296 

2434. 

£770 Or. 04. 

£780 

£780 

30 Sept. 1296-29 Sept. 1297 

2434. 

£800 Or. 04. 

£810 

£810 

30 Sept. 1297-14 Oct. 1298 

2434. 

£7200.5.04. 

£729 

£729 

15 Oct. 1298-29 Sept. 1299 

2434 

£250 Or. 04, 

£253 

£253 

30 Sept. 1299-29 Sept. 1300 

2434. 

£190 Or. 04. 

£192 

£192 

30 Sept. 1300-29 Sept. 1301 

2434. 

£1,269 0.5.04. 

£1.285 

£1.285 

30 Sept. 1301-29 Sept. 1302 

2434. 

£1,580 Or. 04. 

f£l.600] ;l 

£1.600 

30 Sept. 1302-29 Sept. 1303 

2434. 

£1.160 0.5.04. 

£1.175 

£1.175 

.30 Sept. 1303-29 Sept. 1304 

2434. 

£1.440 Or. 04. 

£1.458 

£1.458 

30 Sept. 1304-29 Sept. 1305 

2434. 

£1,310 Or. 04. 

£1.326 

£1.326 

30 Sept. 1305-29 Sept. 1306 

2434. 

£1,150 Or. 04. 

£1,164 

£1.164 

30 Sept. 1306-19 Sept. 1307 

2434. 

£550 Or. 04. 

£557 

£557 

19 Sept. 1307-29 Sept. 1308 

2434, 

£820 Or. 04. 

£830 

£830 

30 Sept. 1308-29 Sept. 1309 

244j4.-246i4, 

£850 Or. 04. 

£860 

£866-£873 

30 Sept. 1309-29 Sept. 1310 

- 

- 

£1.559” 

£1.575-' 

23 Oct. 1311-29 Sept. 1312 

2444.-2474. 

£397 5r. 1 14. 

£402 

£404-£409 

30 Sept. 13 1 2-29 Sept. 1313 

2444.-2464. 

£290 Or. 04. 

£293 

£295-£297 

30 Sept. 1313-29 Sept. 1314 

2454.-24544. 

£450 Or. 04. 

[£456p 

£459-£460 

30 Sept. 1314-30 Sept. 1315 

2454.-24544. 

£140 Or. 04+ 

£780 

£793-£797 


2484.-2494. 

£630 Or 04. 



1 Oct. 1315-28 Sept. 1316 

2484.-2494. 

£440 Or. 04. 

£446 

£455-£457 

29 Sept. 1316-30 Sept. 1317 

2424.-2464. 

£350 Or. 04.+ 

£800 

£806-£8 1 7 


24744.-2504. 

£440 Or. 04. 



1 Oct. 1317-30 Sept. 1318 

2474.-2494. 

£220 Or. 04. 

£223 

£226-£228 

1 Oct. 1318-30 Sept. 1319 

2474.-24844. 

£3 10 Or. 04. 

£314 

£3 1 9-£32 1 

1 Oct. 13 19-30 Sept. 1320 

2474.-2484. 

£120 Or, 04+ 

£152 

£ 1 54 — £ 1 55 


24444.-2454. 

£30 Or. 04. 



1 Oct. 1320-30 Sept. 1321 

2444.-2454. 

£240 Or. 04. 

£243 

£244— £245 

1 Oct. 1321-6 Oct. 1322- 5 

- 

- 

£141 

£l42 :h 

7 Oct. 1322-30 Sept. 1323 

2434.-2454. 

£220 Or. 04. 

£223 

£223-£225 

1 Oct. 1323-30 Sept. 1324 

2444.-2454. 

£120 Or. 04. 

£122 

£ 1 22-£ 1 23 

1 Oct. 1324-30 Sept. 1325 

2444.-2464. 

£105 I4r. 64. 

£107 

£ 1 07— £ 1 08 

1 Oct. 1325-30 Sept. 1326 

24444.-2454. 

£1400.5.04. 

£142 

£143 

1 Oct. 1326-29 Sept. 1327 

2444. 

£50 Or. 04+ 

£178 

£1 78— £ 1 79 


24444.-2454. 

£125 9.5.44. 



30 Sept. 1327-29 Sept 1328 

2444.-2454. 

£150 Or. 114. 

£152 

£153 

30 Sept 1328-29 Sept. 1329 

2444. 

£85 6r. 54+ 

£323 

£323-£324 


2444.-24444. 

£232 17r. 04. 




Listed as halfpenny output. 

-- See n. 16. above. 

Estimate assuming a rate of 245|4 per lb., which is the average of the rates of the preceding and following periods 
: ‘ Listed as halfpenny output. 

H.B.E. Fox and J.S. Shirley-Fox, 'Numismatic history of the reigns of Edward I. II, and III [part 5)'. BNJ 10 (1913), 95-123, at 
p. 102, tabulates the mint outputs of 1307-27, including 1320/1 (omitted by Crump and Johnson). 

Estimate using the rates of the previous account (2444-2454), 
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30 Sept. 1329-29 Sept. 1330 

244d.-244y. 

£427 3r. l\d. 

£432 

£434— £435 

19 Jan 1331-29 Sept. 1331 

244d.~244kd. 

£493 1 9s. 9(7. 

£500 

£502-£503 

30 Sept. 1331-29 Sept. 1332 

244d.-244y. 

£400 19.v. 4(7. 

£406 

£408 

30 Sept. 1332-29 Sept. 1333 

244(7.-244^. 

£656 Or. 9(7. 

£664 

£667-£668 

30 Sept. 1333-29 Sept. 1334 

244d.-244y. 

£382 7r. 9(7. 

£387 

£389-£390 

29 Sept. 1334-29 Sept. 1335 

244(7.-244^(7. 

£299 13r. 2d.+ 

£515 

£5 1 7-£5 1 8 


254(7. 

£200 14s. 4(7. 



30 Sept. 1335-29 Sept. 1336 

254.7. 

£1,801 lls. 5(7. 

£1.907 

£1.907 

30 Sept. 1336-29 Sept. 1337 

254 d. 

£874 I6.v. 44(7. 

£926 

£926 

30 Sept. 1337-29 Sept. 1338 

254(7. 

£736 15s. 84(7. 

£780 

£780 

30 Sept. 1338-29 Sept. 1339 

254(7. 

£482 2s. 3K 

£510 

£510 

30 Sept. 1 339-29 Sept 1 340 

254(/. 

£622 9s. M 

£659 

£659 

30 Sept. 1340-29 Sept. 1341 

254(7. 

£322 9s. 4fd. 

£341 

£341 

30 Sept. 1341-29 Sept. 1342 

254(7. 

£299 1 Is 947. 

£317 

£317 

30 Sept. 1342-29 Sept. 1343 

254(7. 

£284 Is. 5(7. 

£301 

£301 

30 Sept. 1343-15 Dec. 1343 

254(7. 

£19 8s. 6(7 

£21 

£21 

30 Sept. 1345-29 Sept. 1346 

281(7. 

£587 15s. 647- 

£688 

£688 

30 Sept. 1346-23 Nov. 1346 

281(7. 

£70 12s. 8(7. 

£83 

£83 

23 Nov. 1346-29 Sept. 1347 

281(7. 

£295 16s. 2id. 

£346 

£346 

30 Sept. 1347-29 Sept 1348 

281(7. 

£215 15s. 847. 

£253 

£253 

30 Sept. 1348-27 Jan. 1349 

281 d. 

£20 17s. 9}(7. 

£24 

£24 

27 Jan. 1349-2 June 1349 

281(7. 

£69 2s. 1 J(7. 

£81 

£81 

2 June 1349- 12 Apr. 1350 

281(7. 

£2 19s. 64(7. 

£4 

£4 

12 Apr 1350-29 Sept. 1350 

OO 

SL 

£3 Is. 3(7. 

£4 

£4 

29 Sept. 1350-24 Jan. 1351 

- 

nil 

nil 

nil 

24 Jan. 1351-24 June 1351 

28 Id. 

£26 Is. 3(7. 

£30 

£31 

TABLE 3. Estimates of numbers of coins, London and Canterbury mints, 1281- 

■1327 

Period 

Pence 

Halfpence 

Farthing. 1 : 

Total 

Sept. 128 1 -Oct. I283-’ 7 

28.761,840 

nil 

nil 

28,761,840 

Oct. 1283-May 1285 

14,843,280 

nil 

nil 

14.843,280 

May 1285-Aug. 1286 

24.715.680 

238,080 

145.920 

25,099,680 

Aug. 1286-June 1287 

17.394.0(H) 

121.440 

44.160 

17.559.600 

June 1287-Nov. 1287 

10.463.520 

75.840 

163.200 

10.702.560 

Nov. 1287-Nov. 1288 (London) 

8.915.760 

102.240 

77,760 

9.095.760 

Nov. 1287-Nov. 1 288 (Canterbury) 

3.661.920 

- 

- 

3.661,920 

Nov. 1288-Apr. 1290 (London) 

3.834,480 

58,560 

432.960 

4.326.000 

Apr. 1 290— July 1290 (London) 

1.088.640 

29.280 

117,120 

1,235.040 

Nov. 1288— July 1290 (Canterbury) 

1.312,320 

- 

- 

1,312.230 

July 1290-Sept. 1 29 1 - 8 

626.880 

97.440 

515,520 

1,239.840 

Sept. 1291-Sept. 1 292 N 

1.207.920 

43.680 

nil 

1.251.600 

Sept. 1292-Sept. 1293 

770.160 

29.280 

48.960 

848.400 

Sept. 1293-Sept. 1294 

1,258.800 

nil 

1.176,000 

2.434.8(H) 

Sept. 1294-Sept. 1295 (London)' 11 

1.370.640 

9,600 

942,720 

2,322,960 

Sept. 1 295— Sept. 1296 (London) 

865.200 

136,320 

748,800 

1 .750.320 

Sept. 1296-Sept. 1297 (London) 

1.407.120 

48,480 

777.600 

2,233,200 

Sept. 1297-Oct. 1298 (London) 

269.760 

87,360 

699.840 

1. 056.960 

Oct. 1298-Sept. 1299 (London) 

3,168.720 

nil 

242.880 

3.411.600 

Sept. 1299-Sept. I300' 1 

31.388.160 

nil 

1 84.320 

31,572,480 


:1 The Canterbury accounting period ends on 25 Nov. 1283. 
f Outputs for the period from 1 5 July 1290 to 14 July 1291 
The Canterbury accounting period starts on 15 July 1291. 

Crump and Johnson (as in n.7). p. 228, tabulate a total of £36 4 a I d. In bullion purchased by the Canterbury exchange between 
30 Sept 1 294 and 29 Sept 1 296. which Challis (as in n.8) p 676. translates into a Canterbury mint output of £37. but the absence ol 
recorded issues in the accounts suggests that the silver purchased may have been sent to London for minting 
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Sept. 1300-Sept 1301 

Sept. 1301 -Sept. 1302 

Sept. 1302-Sept. 1303 

Sept. 1303-Sept. 1304 

Sept. 1304-Sept 1305 

Sept. 1305-Sept. 1306 

Sept. 1306-Sept. 1307 

Sept. 1307-Sept. 1308 

Sept. 1 308-Sept. 1309 

12,277,440 

2,070,240 

2,016,960 

7.496,400 

25.410,960 

23.181.840 

34.671.840 
28.129,200 
33.961.920 

Sept. 1309-Sept. 1310 

Oct. 1311-Sept. 1312 

11.568.000 

4.388,160 

Sept. 1312-Sept. 1313 

3.394,080 

Sept. 1313-Sept. 1314 

16.015.680 

Sept. 1314-Sept 1315 

7.762.800 

Oct. 1315-Sept 1316 

734,160 

Sept. 1316-Sept. 1317 

5.310,000 

Oct. 1317-Sept. 1318 

8.384,640 

Oct. 1318-Sept. 1319 

6.386.880 

Oct. 1319-Sept. 1320 

5.912.880 

Oct. 1320-Sept. 1321 

3,586.320 

Oci. 1321 -Oct. 1322 

Oct. 1322-Sept. 1323 

1,200,240 

454.560 

Oct. 1323-Sept. 1324 (London) 

392.400 

Oct. 1324-Feb. 1327 (London) 

14.580 

Total 

402.046.620 


180,000 

1,233.600 

13.691.040 

nil 

1 ,536,000 

3,606,240 

29,280 

1,128.000 

3,174,240 

24,480 

1.399.680 

8.920.560 

14,400 

1,272.960 

26.698.320 

19.680 

1.117,440 

24.3 1 8.960 

14.400 

534.720 

35.220.960 

nil 

796.800 

28.926.000 

44.160 

831.360- 

34,837.440- 


838,080 

34.844.160 

14.440 

1.512.000 

1 3.094.440 

nil 

387,840- 

4,776.000- 


392.640 

4.780.800 

9,600 

283,200- 

3,686.880- 


285.120 

3.688.800 

nil 

440.640- 

16,456.320- 


441.600 

16.457.280 

19.800 

761.280- 

8,543.760- 


765,120 

8,547.600 

123.360- 

436,800- 

1 .294,320- 

123,840 

438.720 

1,296.720 

38,880 

773.760- 

6.122.640- 


784,320 

6.133.200 

64,320 

216.960- 

8,665.920- 


218,880 

8.667.840 

4.800 

306.240- 

6.697.920- 


308.160 

6,699.840 

10,080 

147.840- 

6,070.800- 


148,800 

6.071.760 

nil 

234,240- 

3,820.561V 


235,200 

3.821,520 

nil 

136,320 

1.336.560 

4,800 

214.080- 

673.440- 


216,000 

675,360 

nil 

117.120- 

509.520- 


118,080 

510.480 

4,800 

288.960- 

308.340- 


289.920’-’ 

309.300 

,698.880- 

22.425,600- 

426. 171.100- 

,699,360 

22.465,920 

426.21 1 .9(H) 


Mavis Mate estimated the average output of obverse dies in each mint account period, using the 
number of dies supplied in the period as an estimate of the number of dies used. She noted that 
some dies may not have been used in the period of their supply, and that penny, halfpenny and far- 
thing dies may have had different average outputs concealed by the combined figures. 3 -’ Both of 
these factors might cause distortion in the estimates of individual mint account periods, but they 
would have only a minor effect on the general level of the estimates. Underestimation of die-out- 
put caused by the stockpiling of unused dies in one period would tend to be counteracted by over- 
estimation in a later period when the dies were used, and the overall impact of the outputs of 
halfpenny and farthing dies on the estimates must be relatively slight, as 94.3 per cent of the coins 
of 1281-1327 in Table 3 are pence. Another possible limitation of Mate’s estimates is that were 
based upon the assumption that London and Canterbury dies were supplied in a ratio of one 
obverse die to two reverse dies, without any direct evidence for this. Mate noted that dies sent to 


" The Canterbury account starts on ) Nuv. 1299 

Including £51 (48.960 coins) from the account of 1 Oct. 1326-4 Feb. 1327. 
" Mate (as in n.4). pp. 208-9. 
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the recoinage mints of 1300 were usually supplied in a ratio of 1:2, but that the archbishop of 
York’s mint was an exception to this rule.* 4 The results of a die-study of the London mint groats of 
Edward I, which were probably struck only in the recoinage of 1279-81, suggest that the dies may 
have been used in a ratio of slightly less than 1:2. 35 However, Marion Archibald’s analysis of the 
Mayfield hoard has shown that 248 heavily die-linked London mint pennies of class 10cf3 
(c.1307-c. 1309) in the hoard were struck from a group of dies with a ratio of 1:2. 36 

Table 4 revises Mate’s estimates, using the amended numbers of coins from Table 3 and an 
assumed die ratio of 1:2. 


TABLE 4. London and Canterbury average die outputs. 1281-1327 


Period 

Total dies 

Obv dies 

Total coins 

Coins per 
obv. die 

Sept. 1281-Oci. 1283 

3.180 

1.060 

28.761.840 

27,134 

Oct. 1283-May 1285 

1.330 

443 

14,843,280 

33,506 

May 1285-Aug. 1286 

1.879 

626 

25,099.680 

40,095 

Aug. 1286-June 1287 

1,476 

492 

17.559.600 

35,690 

June-Nov. 1287 

811 

270 

10.702.560 

39.639 

Nov. 1287-Nov. 1288 (London) 

588 

196 

9,095,760 

46.407 

Nov. 1 287-Nov. 1 288 (Canterbury) 

376 

125 

3.661,920 

29,295 

Nov. 1288-Apr, 1290 (London) 

421 

140 

4,326,000 

30,900 

Apr. -July 1290 (London) 

76 

25 

1,235.040 

49.402 

Nov. 1 288— July 1290 (Canterbury) 

168 

56 

1.312.320 

23.434 

July 1290-Sept. 1291 

54 

18 

1.239.840 

68.880 

Sept. 1291 -Sept. 1292 

162 

54 

1.251.600 

23.178 

Sept. 1292-Sept. 1293 

72 

24 

848.400 

35.350 

Sept. 1293-Sept. 1294 

183 

61 

2.434.800 

39.915 

Sept. 1294— Sept. 1295 (London) 

174 

58 

2.322.960 

40,05 1 

Sept. 1295-Sept. 1296 (London) 

108 

36 

1.750,320 

48,620 

Dec. 1296-Sept 1297 (London) 

190 

63 

2,233, 200- 17 

35,448 

Sept. 1297-Oct. 1298 (London) 

54 

18 

1.056.960 

58.720 

Oct. 1 298-Sept. 1299 (London) 

428 

143 

3.411.600 

23.857 

Sept. 1299-Sept. 1300 

4.042 

1.347 

31.572.480 

23.439 

Sept. 1300-Sept. 1301 

1.215 

405 

13.691.040 

33.805 

Sept. 1301 -Sept. 1302 

144 

48 

3.606.240 

75.130 

Sept. 1302-Sept. 1303 

168 

56 

3.174.240 

56,683 

Sept. 1303-Sept. 1304 

851 

284 

8.920.560 

31.410 

Sept. 1304-Sept. 1305 

2.244 

748 

26.698.320 

35,693 

Sept. 1305-Sept. 1306 

1.920 

640 

24.318.960 

37,998 

Sept. 1306-Sept. 1307 

2.880 

960 

35,220,960 

36.688 

Sept. 1307-Sept. 1308 

3.156 

1.052 

28.926.000 

27.496 

Sept. 1308-Sept. 1309 

3.204 

1.068 

34.837.440- 

32.619- 




34.844.160 

32.626 

Sept. 1309-Sept. 13 JO 

912 

304 

13,094.440 

43.074 

Oct. 131 1-Sept. 1312 

444 

148 

4.776.000- 

32.270- 




4.780,800 

32.303 

Sept. 1 3 1 2— Sept. 1313 

264 

88 

3.686.880- 

41.896- 




3.688.800 

41.918 


,J Mate (as in ».4). pp. 215-16. notes that the archbishop's mint received dies in a ratio or three or four reverse dies to each 
obverse die. 

M. Allen. The groats of Edward I', in this volume, pp. 30-1. estimates that the Edwardian groats were produced from between 
thirty-three and sixty-three obverse dies and between fifty -two and 1 1 8 reverse dies, within 95% confidence limits. 

v ' M.M. Archibald. The Mayfield (Sussex) 1968 hoard of English pence and French gros, c.1.307'. in Carson (as in n.5), 
pp. 151-9. at pp. 151-2. The 348 class I0ef3 pence in the Mavlield hoard were struck from a total of sixteen obverse dies and twenty- 
one reverse dies (a ratio of 1:1-3), including some isolated die-pairs. 

1 Output of the accounting period from 30 Sept. 1 296 to 29 Sept 1297. 



Sepi. 1313-Sept. 1314 

Sept. 1314-Sept. 1315 

Oct. 1 315-Sept 1316 

Sept. 1316-Sept. 1317 

Oct. 1317-Sept. 1318 

Oct. 1318-Sept. 1319 

Oct. 1319-Sept. 1320 

Oct. 1320-Sept. 1321 

Oct. 1 32 1 -Oct. 1322 
Oct. 1322-Sept. 1323 

Oct. 1323-Feb. 1327 (London) 


1.448 

483 

16,456,320- 

34,071- 



16,457.280 

34,073 

984 

328 

8.543.760- 

26.048- 



8,547,600 

26,060 

504 

168 

1,294,320- 

7.704- 



1,296.720 

7,719 

582 

194 

6.122.640- 

31.560- 



6,133,200 

31.614 

912 

304 

8.665.920- 

28.506- 



8,667,840 

28.513 

600 

200 

6,697.920- 

33,490- 



6.699.840 

33.499 

396 

132 

6.070.800- 

45.991- 



6.071.760 

45.998 

276 

92 

.3.820.560- 

41.528- 



3,821.520 

41.538 

180 

60 

1.336.320 

22,272 

156 

52 

673.440- 

12.951- 



675,360 

12.988 

1 92' 8 

64 

817,860- 

12.779- 



819.780 

12.809 


The revised estimates vary widely, from 7,704-7,719 coins in 1315/16 to 75,130 in 1301/2, but 
this variation may have been at least partly caused by the use of dies after their period of supply, 
as Mate suggested might have happened. This problem can be largely overcome by calculating 
averages from the aggregated data of the reigns of Edward I and Edward II, before and after 1307. 
The averages for obverse and reverse dies in Table 5 are remarkably similar in the two periods 
(1281-1307 and 1307-27). On this evidence the average output of London and Canterbury 
obverse dies in 1281-1327 seems to have been about 31,000-33,000 coins, and the average for 
reverse dies is about 15,000-17,000. 


TABLE 5. Summary of London and Canterbury estimates, 1281-1327 


Period 

Total coins 

Total dies 

1281-1307 

280.350.480 

25.194 

1.307-27 

145,820.620- 

14,210 


145,861,420 


Total 

426,171, 100- 

39,404 


426,211,900 



Estimated no. 

Estimated 

Estimated 

of obv. dies 

are. output 
of obv. dies 

ave. output 
of rev. dies 

8.398 

33,383 

16.692 

4.737 

30.783- 

15.392- 


30,792 

15,396 

13.135 

32,445- 

16,223- 


32.449 

16,225 


Mate produced estimates of the average outputs of obverse dies at six of the temporary 
recoinage mints of 1300, ranging from 21,750 (Chester) to 34,606 (Bristol). 39 The revised esti- 
mates in Table 6, based upon slightly higher numbers of coins, are from 22,020 to 35,040. The 
corresponding estimates for reverse dies would be half of these figures, from 11,010 to 17,520. 
Two of the obverse die estimates of 1300 are at about the level of the London and Canterbury 
overall average for 1281-1307 (33,383), but the other three are well below it. The predominantly 
low level of average die-outputs in 1300 may have been at least partly attributable to the poor 
quality of the dies, and to the withdrawal of dies at the end of the recoinage of 1300 before they 
had been fully used, as Mate suggested. 40 


' K Dies were not supplied in the accounting periods of Oct. 1324-Feb. 1327. 

Mate (as in n.4). pp. 210-12. 

J(l Mate (as in n.4). pp. 210-12. 
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TABLE 6 Recoinage mints in 1 300 


Mints 

Total coins 

Bristol 

3.258.720 

Chester 

352.320 

Exeter 

940.320 

Newcastle 41 

1 ,266.000 

York (royal) and 
Kingston-upon-Hull 

4,318,080 


Total dies 

Estimated no. 
of obv. dies 

Estimated ave. 
obv. die output 

280 

93 

35.040 

48 

16 

22.020 

120 

40 

23.508 

162 

54 

23.444 

384 

128 

33.735 


The figures for the recoinage mints of 1300 refer to the outputs of penny dies only, unlike the 
London and Canterbury estimates. The existing estimates for the Shrewsbury and Bury St 
Edmunds mints also refer to penny dies only. J.D. Brand found thirty-seven obverse dies and 
eighty-six reverse dies in his die-study of the Henry III Long Cross pence struck at the 
Shrewsbury mint in 1249-50, and he combined this w'ith the output recorded in the mint’s 
accounts (£7,167) to calculate that the average die-outputs were about 46,500 pence from the 
obverse dies and 20,000 front the reverse dies. 42 If the output is adjusted to £7,227, to take 
account of the probable production of 242 d. from each pound of silver, the averages increase to 
46,878 and 20,168 respectively. 43 However, as Brand noted that a few' more dies might remain to 
be found, which would reduce the averages, his original estimates can be left to stand 44 The esti- 
mates of die-output at the Bury St Edmunds mint in the 1280s and 1290s derived from the work of 
the late G.L.V. Taller do need some revision. A pyx trial of 1319 found that the output of the Bury 
St Edmunds mint between 1280 and 1297 was 7,120 pounds, which when combined with an esti- 
mate of thirty-one sets of dies used in this period provided an estimated average die-output of 
about 55,000 coins from the thirty-one obverse dies. A further estimate that the twenty sets of dies 
recorded from Robert de Hadeleie’s period of office as the Bury St Edmunds moneyer 
( 1280-c. 1287) had an output of three-quarters of the 7,120 pounds (5.350 pounds) yielded an esti- 
mate of 64,000 for his obverse dies. 43 If allowance is made for the minting of more than 2A0cl. 
from each pound of silver the output of 1280-97 increases to £7,209-£7,268. and the estimated 
output of 1280-7 rises to £5,407-£5,451 46 The estimates of obverse die-outputs increase to c. 
56,000 (55,81 1-56,268) in 1280-97 and c.65,000 (64,884-65,412) in 1280-7. Ian Stewart’s cal- 
culation of the aggregate average die-outputs of groats, halfgroats and pence at the York royal 
mint in 1353-5 was based upon documentary evidence for the total output in all denominations 
(£20,653 12 s. 6 \d. by weight) and the total numbers of dies supplied (sixty-eight or sixty-nine 
obverse dies and 207 reverse dies). This provided estimates of 71,840 coins per obverse die and 
23,947 per reverse die. 47 These estimates have to be increased to c. 90,000 (89,798) and c.30,000 
(29,933), to take account of the minting of 300c/. from each pound of silver. 

The only published estimates for the fifteenth century are those of T.G. Webb Ware, for gold 
angel dies in 1471-82. Webb Ware’s study of the dies of the Edw'ard IV angels of Blunt and 
Whitton types XII-XXl. minted between May 1471 and December 1482, led him to estimate that 
these coins were struck from about seventy-nine obverse dies and 163 reverse dies, and that the 
average die-outputs were 12,000 coins from the obverse dies and 6,000 from the reverse dies. 48 A 
further estimate for the late fifteenth century can be based upon the groats of Blunt and Whitton 


■* l Account of I June 1 300-29 Sept. 1300 
J: Brand (as in n.5). pp. 135.139-40. 

11 The production of 242c/. from each pound of silver before 1279 is discussed bv C.E. Blunt and J.D Brand. 'Mini output of 
Henry Ilf. HNJ 39 (1970), 61-6. at pp. 62-3: Challis (as in n.8). pp. 133. 673. 

44 Brand las in n.5). pp. 135, 139. 

45 Tatler (as in n.5). p 73. 

A " M. Allen, 'Documentary evidence for the output, profits and expenditure of the Burv St Edmunds mint'. HNJ 69 1 1999). 
210-13. at p. 213. 

17 Stewart (as in n.2). pp. 102-5. 

4X Webb Ware (as in n.6). p. 1 13, 
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type XXII, which seems to have been introduced after the appointment of Bartholomew Reed as 
master- worker of the London mint on 12 February 1483, and was ended by the usurpation of 
Richard III in June 1483. 49 A die-study of type XXII groats by Webb Ware has recorded seventeen 
obverse dies, four of which were re-used in the reign of Richard III (1483-5), with the sun and 
rose privy mark of the type altered to the boar’s head mark of Richard III. 50 If the London mint’s 
silver output from February to June 1483 (1,007 lbs 9 oz. equivalent to about £1,890) had all been 
struck into groats, the average die-output would be about 6,700 coins. 51 The silver output of the 
London mint in the late fifteenth century seems to have been dominated by the groat, but the exis- 
tence of halfgroats, pence and halfpence of type XXII indicates that the total output of groat dies 
between February and June 1483 was less than the full £1,890, and that the estimate of average 
groat die-output based upon this figure is too high. Hou'ever, the four altered dies used in the reign 
of Richard III must have increased the aggregate output of the type XXII dies. It is impossible to 
quantify exactly the overall effect of these factors on the average output, but it may be suggested 
that the average was up to about 7.000 coins. 


TABLE 7. Summary of estimates of die-output 


Mints 

Period 

Denominations 

Obverse dies 

Reverse dies* 2 

Shrewsbury 

1249-50 

1 d. 

46,500 
(37 dies) 

20.000 
(86 dies) 

Bury St Edmunds 

1280-7 

14. 

65,000 
(20 dies) 

— 

Bury St Edmunds 

1280-97 

14. 

56,000 
(31 dies) 

— 

London and Canterbury 

1281-1307 

1 d.+ y.+ id. 

33.383 
(8.398 dies) 

16.692 

(16.796 dies) 

London and Canterbury 

1307-27 

14. + 14. + id. 

30,783- 
30,792 
(4.737 dies) 

15,392- 
15,396 
(9,474 dies) 

London and Canterbury 

1281-1327 

i d.+y.+ id . 

32,445- 
32.449 
(13,135 dies) 

16,223- 

16,225 

(26.270 dies) 

Six mints 

1300 

14. 

22.030- 

35.040 

(16-128 dies) 

11.010 

17,520 

(32-256 dies) 

York 

1353-5 

44.+24.+14. 

90,000 

(68 or 69 dies) 

30,000 
(207 dies) 

London 

1471-82 

angel 

1 2,000 
(79 dies) 

6,000 
( 163 dies) 

London 

1483 

44. 

7,000 or less 
(17 dies) 

— 


The estimates summarised in Table 7 exhibit a very wide range of values for both obverse and 
reverse dies. The lowest and highest figures for reverse dies vary by a factor of 500 per cent, from 
6.000 to 30,000, and the larger number of estimates for obverse dies have a much greater range of 
about 1,300 per cent, from 7,000 or less to 90,000. The lowest values for obverse and reverse dies 


' w C.E. Blunt and C.A. Wliitton. ‘The coinage of Edward ]V and Henry VI restored'. BNJ 25 (1945-8). 4-59. 150-82. 291-339. at 
p. 9, first proposed that type XXII began in February 1483. 

511 1 am extremely grateful to Mr Webb Ware for permission to use the results of his unpublished die-study here The groats from 
altered dies with the boar's head mark, traditionally attributed to the reign of Edward V. have been reattributed to Richard III through 
the research of Mr Webb Ware. 

,l G.C. Brooke and E. Stokes. ‘Tables of bullion coined from 1377 to 1550'. NC° 9 (1929). 27-69, at p. 35. tabulates the silver out- 
puts of the London mint in 1483. 

a The numbers of reverse dies for the London and Canterbury mints in 1281-1327 and the six mints in 1300 are derived from tile 
numbers of obverse dies in a ratio of 1:2. although the resulting total is one more than the actual total of dies supplied to London and 
Canterbury in 1 307-27 and 1281-1327. 
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are both provided by the data from the fifteenth century, and it is possible that die-outputs tended 
to be lower in the fifteenth century than in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, as a result of 
technological or administrative changes. It is also possible that dies for larger denominations such 
as groats and angels were less productive than those for smaller denominations such as pence, but 
the exceptionally high aggregate figures for York groats, halfgroats and pence in 1353-5 might 
suggest otherwise. The estimates for penny dies, or predominantly penny dies, between 1249 and 
1327 have a narrower range than the other estimates, from 22,030 to 65,000 coins for obverse dies 
and from 11,010 to 20,000 for reverse dies. The figures might suggest that ‘typical’ average out- 
puts of penny dies in this period were about 20,000-60,000 for obverse dies and 10,000-20,000 
for reverse dies, but the extreme variations of the estimates in Table 7 and elsewhere in this article 
demonstrate the folly of any attempt to use a single arbitrary figure for average die-output to esti- 
mate the size of a coinage. 53 


,J See ihe comments of Buttrey (as in n.l). 



THE HALFPENCE AND FARTHINGS OF HENRY VI: 
A RE-ASSESSMENT 


PAUL AND RENTE R. WITHERS 

The mint, or the office of the crown controlling the mint, clearly felt from time to time that, aside 
from the products of individual minting places, some issues of particular coins needed identifying. 
One immediately thinks of the pennies issued with snicked flans during the reign of Henry I. and 
the debased issue halfpennies of Edward III, identified by a star. In the case of these two issues, 
the first was something of a guarantee that the coin was genuine, and the second indicated that the 
coin was of a baser fabric than previous issues. Privy marks, other than the initial cross, become 
increasingly evident from the time of Edward I onwards. This came to a peak during the reign of 
Henry VI. The idea that these marks were intended to denote particular batches of coins for quar- 
terly pyx trials has now been discredited, though it still seems to appeal to some. The reality of the 
situation, however, is that whilst these marks evidently served some purpose other than decora- 
tion. no one has come up with a satisfactory explanation of what that purpose, or those purposes, 
might have been. It is likely that, until the reign of Henry VI. they had something to do with an 
early stage of manufacture, possibly the die production stage, as the dies seem, after manufacture, 
to have been promiscuously muled, being kept in store and re-used - willy-nilly - later, even in a 
cracked, rusty or worn state. This applies equally to the gold and small silver coins. On the small 
coins of Henry VI, where the faces, crowns and neck-and-shoulders punches are uniformly simi- 
lar, and the coins generally well made, the differences of the privy and issue marks are more con- 
spicuous than on coins of previous reigns. Although the coins may initially appear to be more 
uniform (the neck and shoulders, for example, appear unaltered throughout the reign), there are 
still no fewer than eight different faces appearing on tire coins. Two of these continue from the 
coins of Henry V, and three continue in use into the reign of Edward IV. The conclusion which one 
may reach from this is that individual punches were lasting longer at this time than they were in 
earlier reigns. It is quite likely that a similar number of crown and neck-and-shoulders punches 
could also be found, if one had the time and inclination to look for them. 

The coinages of Henry VI appear complicated for several reasons: the obverse and reverse leg- 
ends are punctuated by a variety of stops, which may be single saltires, double saltires, rosettes, 
trefoils, mascles and pinecones - either alone or in combination with mascles - and for the last 
issue a mullet. The coins of Calais of the first issue have an annulet in the field either side of the 
neck of the king, whilst those of York have a lis either side. Other issues may have pellets in the 
upper field, either by the crown or the hair; and one unique coin has a single pellet by the crown. 
At the sides of the neck or bust there can be saltires or trefoils, w'hilst the neck itself can be plain, 
or bear a saltire or a leaf. There may or may not be apostrophe abbreviation marks, both in the leg- 
end and at its end. However, full, well-struck coins are so rarely seen that it is often difficult to 
determine the full correct legend and punctuation on many coins. Reverse varieties abound too, 
for, in addition to die mint names for Calais, London and York, variations from the plain standard 
reverse of C1VITAS LONDON, with three pellets in each angle of a long cross, include an annulet 
in each of two opposite quarters of the reverse on the halfpence of the first issue from all three 
mints. On some later dies there is an extra pellet in the outer field in each of two opposite quarters, 
or on the inner circle itself. Rare examples include coins with only one extra pellet, and one die 
has no fewer than four extra pellets, two in the field in opposite quarters and two on the inner 
circle. Additional marks in the reverse legend include an apostrophe, single or double saltires. 


Acknowledgements: Our thanks arc tint- to the curators and stall of the Ashmolcan Museum. Oxford; the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
Cambridge; the National Museum of Ireland, Dublin: the National Museums of Scotland. Edinburgh: the Hunterian and Coats collec- 
tions in Glasgow: the National Museum of Wales: Manchester Museum; the British Museum. London; and The Ulster Museum. Belfast 
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rosette, mascle and pinecone - alone or in combination - or a leaf, and an object that may be 
intended to be a leaf under the E of SIE on two Calais halfpenny dies. Couple the above with 
obverse and reverse spelling errors, different sizes of mascle and one that is solid, not voided, the 
use of eight face punches on the halfpenny, and such esoterica as the face normally used on the 
farthing dies being used on the halfpenny dies, and it is amazing that there are not many more 
varieties known. There are certainly many more varieties and combinations possible, and it is 
quite likely that more will turn up as readers use this article to find references for their coins. 

Anyone involved in numismatics cannot fail to be aware that we owe a tremendous amount to 
those who have gone before us. Indeed, even those who study only modem coins should be aware 
of this through the standing on the shoulders of giants edge on a recent coin. However, from 
time to time, on searching really deeply, one learns that although the giants were tall, they may 
sometimes have been a little short-sighted, or had their vision obscured. C.A. Whitton published a 
survey of the silver coins of Henry VI in the British Numismatic Journal for 1938-41, which for 
sixty years has been the standard, specialist reference on the subject. 1 The first reason for 
beginning our study was the number of halfpennies and farthings of Henry VI that were not, or did 
not seem to be, listed by Whitton. Secondly, early volumes of the Journal containing Whitton’s 
article are now very difficult to find. The basis for our study was the collection of David Rogers, 
who assiduously collected hammered silver halfpennies and farthings, but was tragically killed in 
a road accident in 1999, before he could publish his observations. In addition to his collection, 
now acquired by the British and Ashmoiean museums, we visited all of the museum collections 
seen by Whitton. and several that he did not (see Acknowledgements below). We have also seen 
several private collections, both large and small, select and general. Through the wonders of mod- 
ern technology we have even been able to view images of coins in collections in places as distant 
as Australia and California, which has helped us considerably. We are able to make digital images 
of coins and view them, in full colour, magnified so as to be a foot wide on a computer screen. 
Such images may also be easily compared with others, which enables the die identity of some 
coins to be determined with certainty. This same technology has also been instrumental in reduc- 
ing errors, as in cases of any doubt it has been possible for two or more people to look at the 
image of a coin simultaneously, and to discuss the observations of the other, not only at the time of 
looking at the coin. If all coins have been photographed, it is possible to check the accuracy or 
otherwise of one’s observations later - essential if one is in Belfast and wanting to compare a coin 
there with ones seen in Cambridge, Glasgow, Oxford or elsewhere. In the case of one coin, we 
U'ere able to decide that we had been in error when we said that the coin had a leaf at the end of 
the obverse legend, when we came across an earlier state of the die which revealed that what we 
had thought to be a leaf was a combination of an apostrophe and a spreading die cud. To this end 
we must make a plea for authors of articles in this and other publications always to make illustra- 
tions of halfpennies and farthings of this period double-size. In our experience 1:1 illustrations are 
of little use. as the evidence one is sometimes seeking may be smaller than the printer’s dots in the 
illustrations. 

A century ago, in 1902, F.A. Wallers in ‘The silver coinage of the reign of Henry VI' in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for that year, wrote: 

h is amr more than thirty years since Mr Neck wrote liis admirable paper on the Coinage of Henry IV, V, and VI, 

and as in this interval many coins unknown to hint have come to light, particularly in connection with the reign of 

Henry VI, the time would seem to have arrived for attempting a further classification of the coins of this period 

than has hitherto been possible . . . 

Whitton recorded 133 different halfpennies and farthings. Our observations have confirmed 
only sixty-six of these, but have added a further ninety-one coins. However, the number of vari- 
eties is not as large as it might be as, in the British Museum collection and that in the Ashmoiean 
Museum, where Whitton’s own collection now' resides, there are fourteen varieties that Whitton 
recorded w'here we think his observations were erroneous. Having seen rather more coins than 
Whitton and earlier w'riters. we find that not all of the categories to which these coins have been 


1 C.A. Whitton. 'The Heavy Coinage of Henry VI' . BNJ 23 ( 1 938-4 1 ). 59-90. 205-67. 399-437. 
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assigned are particularly logical, nor do they fit harmoniously with the categories of the larger 
coins. 

One of the key questions in this series is ‘when exactly does the annulet issue begin?' Whitton 
assumed all annulet coins to be of Henry VI, whereas Walters in 1902 had placed annulet issue 
coins with the first pierced cross initial mark under Henry V. with the beginning of Henry Vi’s 
issues coming with the second pierced, incurved ('roundabout') cross. It is most likely that the 
annulet issue begins during the reign of Henry V, coinciding with the opening of the Calais mint. 
Goldbeter’s indenture of 1422 gives provision for mints at London and Calais, and there are 
records of dies being sent to Calais on 16 May 1422, with the new coin issued from there on 
20 July, 1422. 

We think that the introduction of the rounded, bib-shaped chest with wide-topped neck marks 
the beginning of the coinage of Henry VI. It is likely that a substantial number of new dies were 
prepared as a result of the renewal of Goldbeter’s indenture at the beginning of the new reign, 
with provision for mints at London, Calais, York and Bristol. The York halfpence are of this 
design and were first made in 1423. and are therefore definitely of Henry VI rather than Henry V. 
However, only the halfpennies of York have the new chest type; the single known York farthing 
has the small, pointed-top neck of Henry V. so evidently an old punch was initially used for the 
smaller denomination. Both old and new style neck punches occur for Calais and London. 

In the chapter on the coins of Henry VI in English Hammered Coinage , : J.J. North, following 
Whitton, continues with the four kinds of cross and two sub-varieties of each of the cross fleury 
and the pierced cross that Whitton identifies. However, our observations reveal that, for the cross 
fleury. there are not just two. but several more variations of punch, which, whilst different, are so 
similar that we can see no purpose in differentiating them - nor of expanding the number of types 
of pierced cross, which is also possible. The same goes for the several varieties of plain cross, 
unknown to Whitton. These vary from one that might be described as 'Greek' to another that is 
practically Maltese, and there are several intermediate types. We have simplified these to the three 
basic types; plain, pierced and fleury, as they seem to be the products of punches in a particular 
die-sinker's kit rather than a definite statement of making a difference. On investigating the 
revised, corrected and simplified listing, it seemed possible that the initial cross might, perhaps for 
the first time, have a function other than that of simply providing a start/stop point for the legend 
and being an allegorical statement of the ruler’s dedication to the Christian religion. Within each 
issue, as defined by the legend punctuation or marks in the field, if the coins are arranged by cross 
type it is very tempting to see the marks as pertaining to the period of tenure of particular masters 
of the mint, with a change of master corresponding to a change of mark. However, that theory is 
scotched by both initial marks, i.e. cross fleury on the obverse and plain cross on the reverse, often 
appearing on groats. 

Whitton’s study of the minor denominations suffers from the fact that he had seen too few 
coins, of which he himself was aware. He was also aware that such minor details as apostrophe 
punctuation marks reflect the whim of the individual die-sinker, or his competence; for, on some 
coins, the final letter of the legend is so close to the initial cross that it would not have been possi- 
ble to include an apostrophe, even had the die-sinker wanted to do so. Although Whitton lists 
coins with and without a final apostrophe as varieties - varieties that an obsessive collector might 
find interesting - he lists coins without an apostrophe that do indeed have one, and there are others 
when his reported apostrophe is imaginary. These have been corrected when we have recognised 
coins from the same dies which have more of the legend visible. Halfpence of the annulet issue of 
the London mint, however - all neat and tidy coins - appear always to have a final apostrophe. 
This would also seem to hold true for most of the Calais coins for that issue and for more than half 
of the rosette-mascle issue, whereas few coins of the London mint of that issue have any. 
Whitton’s observations on stops were also a trifle unreliable, and he lists some coins with single 
saltire stops that actually have double saltire stops, and w'e have seen others where his double 
stops are imaginary. 


: J.J. North. English Hammered Coinage Volume 2. Edward I to Charles II 1272-1662, 3rd revised edition (London. 1991). 



One change we have made is to list separately as an ‘unmarked issue’ one which Whitton dis- 
missed as "annulet-rosette mules, or true coins of the rosette period’, 3 despite the fact that they 
bear no annulets or rosettes. These coins have only single saltire or double saltire stops in their 
legends and no other marks of identity, on either obverse or reverse. We have included in this 
group one coin with a cross fleury initial mark which Whitton, assuming that it was late, placed at 
the end of the rosette-mascle issue. Four obverses are known of London for this issue. Only one 
coin is known for Calais, and that a mule. There are, however, Calais groats known with plain 
reverses, so larger silver coins of the this type were issued too. We have also moved a coin which 
Whitton arbitrarily designated as a rosette-mascle issue, even though it has no rosette. We have 
allocated this to the pinecone-mascle issue because it has the legend HENRICVS which is used on 
many other dies of this coinage and not at all on rosette-mascle coins. Another coin we have re- 
allocated is W 22, which does not have a leaf on the breast as stated by Whitton. It must therefore 
be seen as a rosette-mascle/leaf-mascle mule. 

We have decided on a few sea changes in the name and arrangements of some issues, and the 
way in which they are divided, in order to reflect more clearly the distinguishing marks on the 
coins. In order to prevent confusion, we have made our names for these slightly different from the 
names used by earlier authors. For those who would condemn this, we can only point to a time a 
century and a half ago when Hawkins named two of his issues the "pine-cone trefoil' issue and 
‘pine-cone pellet’ because he believed that the object on the breast was a pinecone, not a leaf. 
Walters, to add confusion to mystery, continued with these names even though he knew that the 
object was a leaf! 

NEW NAMES 

Annulet issue 
Annulet-trefoil issue* 

Plain issue 
Rosette-mascle issue 
Pinecone-mascle issue 
Leaf issue, mascle stops 
Leaf issue, 
saltire stops 
leaf stops 
trefoil stops 
Trefoil-leaf issue, 
trefoil stops 
saltire stops 
Trefoil -pel let issue* 

Pellet-leaf issue 
Unmarked issue* 

Saltire-leaf issue, 
nothing by crown 
pellets by crown 
Saltire issue. 

nothing by crown 
pellets by crown, no s 
pellets by crown, mull 
Lis-pellet issue* 

* Examples of these issues have not been seen for halfpennies and farthings. 

The full definitions for each type can be seen in the tables below. 

Combinations: 1/b, 2/b, 2/d, 2/h, 3/a(t), - indicates that obverse 1 is known with reverse b, 
obverse 2 is known with reverses b, d and h; obverse 3 is recorded by Whitton with reverse a, but 
has not been confirmed by us. 


OLD NAMES 

Annulet issue 

Annulet-trefoil issue (Calais groat, half-groat and penny only) 

Rosette-mascle issue 

Rosette-mascle issue 

Pinecone-mascle issue 

Leaf-mascle issue 

Leaf-Trefoil issue 


Trefoil issue 


Trefoil-pellet issue (London groat only) 

Leaf-Pellet issue 

Unmarked issue (London groat and half-groat only) 
Cross-Pellet (a) issue 


Cross-Pellet (b) issue 


stops 

Lis-pellet issue (London groat only) 


1 Whitton. as in n.l. p. 210. 
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Henry VI 

(t) denotes readings reported by Whitton, but not confirmed. 


HALFPENNIES 


Diameter 13-15 mm. 

7.5 grains = 0.49 g 0.925 fine 

Actual weight 0.42 g (an average of sixty-six specimens, ranging from 0.32 g to 0.54 g) 

LONDON 

ANNULET ISSUE 

Plain obverse, single or double saltire stops in legend. Reverse with annulets in C1VI and LON quarters. N. 1434; S.1848. 
A. I (pierced cross) hEDRIC’- REX ' AF1GL’ 

A.2 (pierced cross) hEflRIC- REX • AnGL’ 

A.3 (incurved cross) KEFIRIC’- REX t AflGL’ 

A. 4 (incurved cross) hEDRIC' REX * AflGL’ 

A. 5 (plain cross) hEDRIC’- REX i ADGL’ 

A.6 (plain cross) hEDRIC'- REX - ADGL’ 
a CIV I TAS LOD DOD 
Combinations: l/a. 2/a, 3/a, 4/a. 5/a. 6/a (+). 

Mule: annulet / rosette-mascle A.6/RM.f 

PLAIN ISSUE (1st unmarked issue) 

Plain obverse, single or double saltire stops in legend. Plain reverse. N. 1453; S. — . 

P. I (plain cross) hEDRIC’* REX : AnGL’ 

P.2 (plain cross) hEDRIC’- REX - ADGL’ 

P.3 (plain cross) hEDRIC i REX ! ADGL’: 

P.4 (cross (leury) hEDRIC ! REX : ADGL 

a CIV I TAS LOD DOD 

Combinations: 1/a, 2/a. 3/a. 4/a. 

Mule: plain / rosette-mascle P.2/RM.b 

ROSETTE-MASCLE ISSUE 

Plain obverse, rosette and/or mascle in legend. Plain reverse, or with rosette and/or mascle in legend, N. 1453; S. 1870. 

RM.l (plain cross) hEDRIC : REX (mascle) ADGL (t) 

RM.2 (plain cross) hEDRIC « REX (mascle) ADGL 
RM.3 (plain cross) hEDRIC (mascle) REX : ADGL 
RM.4 (plain cross) hEDRIC (rosette) REX (mascle) ADG 
RM.5 (plain cross) hEDRIC (rosette) REX (mascle) ADGL 
RM.6 (cross fleury) hEDRIC (rosette) REX (mascle) AnGL 
RM.7 (cross fleury) hEDRC (rosette) REX (mascle) AnGL 

a CIVI TAS Lon Don 
b CIVI TAS (mascle) LOn DOn 
c CIVI TAS (rosette) LOD DOn 
d CIVI TAS LOD DOn (rosette) 
e CIVI (mascle) TAS LOn DOD (rosette) 

1 CIVI TAS (mascle) LOD DOn (rosette) 
g CIVI TAS LOfl (mascle) DOn (rosette) 

Combinations: l/a(t). l/d(t), 2/a. 3/a(t), 4/a. 5/a, 5/b. 5/d(t), 5/g, 6/a, 6/b, 6/c, 6/d, 6/e. 6/f, 7/a. 

Mules: rosette-mascle/ pinecone-mascle RM.6/PM.g, RM.6/PM.h 
Mule: rosette-mascle / leaf-mascle RM.3/LM.C 

PINECONE-MASCLE ISSUE 

Plain obverse, pinecone and/or mascle in legend. Plain reverse, or with pinecone and/or mascle in legend. N 1468; 
SI 884. 

PM. I (cross fleury) hEDRICVS (mascle) REX (pinecone) ADGL’ (t) 

PM. 2 (cross fleury) hEnRICVS (mascle) REX ■ ADGL (t) (? error, no pinecone) 

PM 3 (cross fleury) hEDRICVS (mascle) REX (mascle) ADGL (? error, no pinecone) 

PM.4 (cross fleury) hEDRICVS (pinecone) REX (mascle) AnGL 
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PM.5 (cross Henry) hEFIRICVS (pinecone) REX (mascle) AFIGL’ (t) 

PM. 6 (cross fleury) hEFIRICVS (pinecone) RX (mascle) ADGL 
PM.7 (cross fleury) hEDRIC (mascle) REX (pinecone) AnGL 
PM. 8 (cross fleury) hEFIRIC (mascle) REX (pinecone) AFIGL’ 

PM. 9 (cross fleury ) hEFIRIC (pinecone) REX (mascle) AFIGL 
PM. 10 (cross fleury) hEriRIC (pinecone) REX (mascle) AFIGL’ 

PM. 1 1 (cross fleury) hEFIRIC’ (pinecone) REX (mascle) AFIGL 
PM. 12 (cross fleury) hEriRIC’ (pinecone) REX (mascle) ADGL’ 

PM. 13 (plain cross) hEFIRIC (pinecone) REX (mascle) AFIGL 

a CIVI TAS Lon Don 
b EIVI TAS Lon Don 
c CIVI TAS (mascle) LOn DOn 
d CIVI TAS (mascle) LOI DOFI 
e CIVI (mascle) TAS LOF1 DOn 
F CIVI TAS LOF1 DOFI (pinecone) 
g CIVI TAS (mascle) LOFI DOn (pinecone) 
h CIVI TAS (pinecone) LOFI DOFI (mascle) 

Combinations: l/a(f). 2/a(t). 3/a, 4/a. 4/f, 5/f(t). 6/a, 6/b. 7/c. 8/a. 8/g. 9/g, 10/a. 10/f. ll/a. 1 1/c. 12/d. 13/a. 

LEAF ISSUES 
All with leaf on breast: 

Mascle stops 

Leaf on breast, niascle in obv. legend. Plain reverse, or with leaf after or under a letter. N.I480; S.1895 

LM.I (plain cross) hEFIRIC « REX (mascle) AFIGL 
LM.2 (plain cross) hEFlRICV : REX (mascle) AFIGL 
LM.3 (plain cross) hEFIRIC (mascle) REX : AFIGL 

a CIVI TAS LOn DOn No marks 
b CIVI TAS LOn DOn Leaf (?) under FI of LOFI 
c CIVI TAS LOFI DOn Leaf after TAS 

Combinations: 1/a. 2/a, 2/b. 3/a. 

Saltire stops 

Leaf on breast, single or double saltire stops in obv. legend. Plain reverse, reading CIVI or SI VI N 1492; S. 1905 

LS.l (plain cross) hEriRIC’: REX : AnGL 
L.S.2 (plain cross) hEDRIC 5 REX • AFIGL’ 

LS.3 (plain cross) hEnRIC’: REX : APGL’ 

LS.4 (plain cross) hEnRIC : RE : AnGLI 
LS.5 (plain cross) hERIC’: REX : ADGL’ 

LS.6 (plain cross) hEnRIC ' REX : AFIGL 
LS.7 (plain cross) hEnRIC’- REX : ADGL 
LS.8 (plain cross) hEnRIC * REX - AnGLI 
LS 9 (plain cross) hEnRIC’ REX : ADGL’ 

LS.10 (plain cross) HEN[RIC RE|X : APGLI 

a CIVI TAS Lon Don 
b SIVI TAS LOn Don 

Combinations: I/a. l/b(+). 2/a. 3/a. 4/a. 5/a. 7/a, 8/a(t). 8/b(t). 9/a. 10/b 
Mule: Leaf-saltiie/Leaf-mascle LS.6 /LM.c(t) 

Leaf stops 

Leaf on breast, leaf in obv. legend. Plain reverse, reading CIVI or SIVI. N.I492; S.1905. 

LL. 1 (plain cross) hEnRIC’ (leaf) REX : APG 
LL.2 (plain cross) hEnRIC’ (leaf ) REX - AnGL (t) 

LL.3 (plain cross) hEnRIC’ (leaf) REX : ADGL (t) 

LL.4 (plain cross) hEnRIC [(leaf) ?! RE * ADGL’ 

LL.5 (plain cross) hEnRIC’- REX : ADGL (leaf) (t) 

a CIVI TAS Lon Don 
b SIVI TAS Lon Don 

Combinations: 1/b, 2a(t), 3/a(t). 3/b(i-). 4/a. 5/a(t). 
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Trefoil stops 

Leaf on breast, trefoil in obv. legend. Plain reverse, reading CIVi or SIVI. N.1492; S, 1905. 

LT. I (plain cross) hEnRIC (trefoil) REX : AnGL' 

LT.2 (plain cross) hEnRIC’ (trefoil) REX S AnGL 
LT.3 (plain cross) hEflRIC’ (trefoil) REX ”■ AnGL’ 

LT.4 (plain cross) hEflRIC I REX : AflGL (trefoil) 

LT.5 (plain cross) hEflRIC’: REX : AflGL (trefoil) 

a CIVI TAS LOn DOI1 
b SIVI TAS Lon Don 

Combinations: I /a, 2/a, 3/a, 4/a, 4/b. 5/a. 

TREFOIL-LEAF ISSUES 

All with trefoils by neck, leaf on breast: 

Trefoil stops 

Trefoils by neck, leaf on breast, trefoil in obv. legend. Plain reverse, reading CIVI or SIVI N.I500: S.I9I2. 

TT. I (plain cross) hEflRIC : REX : AflGL (trefoil) (t) 

TT.2 (plain cross) hEnRIC ■ REX (trefoil) AnGL’* 

a CIVI TAS Lon Don 
b SIVI TAS Lon Don 

Combinations: l/a(4). 2/b. 

Saltire stops 

Trefoils by neck, leaf on breast, single or double saltire stops in obv. legend. Plain reverse. N.I500: S.I9I2. 

TS. I (plain cross) hEnRIC ■ REX : AnGLI 
TS.2 (plain cross) hEnRIC’» REX : ANGLI 
TS.3 (cross fleury I hENRC • REX : AnGLI 

a CIVI TAS Lon Don 

Combinations: I /a. 2/a. 3/a. 

Mules : trefoil / pellet-leaf TS. I/PL. g. TS.3/PLT 

PELLET-LEAF ISSUE 

Pellets in upper field (only one pellet on PL. 1 ), leaf on breast. Reverse plain, or with extra pellet(s) in quarters and/or on 
inner circle. N. 1512; S.I928, 1929. 

PL. I (cross fleury) hEnRIC REX ANGLI Pellet to right of crown 

PL. 2 (cross fleury ) hEnRIC REX AnGLI 

PL..3 (cross fleury) hEnRIC REX : AnGLI 

PL.4 (cross fleury) hEnRIC’: REX : ANGLI 

PL.5 (cross fleury) hENRIC : REX AnGLI (t) 

PL.6 (cross fleury) hEnRIC * REX AnGLI 

PL. 7 (cross fleury) hEnRIC ■ REX - ANGLI 

PI... 8 (cross fleury) hEnRIC ■ REX : AnGLI 

PL.9 (cross fleury) hEnRIC * REX * ANGLI * 

PL. 10 (cross' fleury) hEn * RIC ■ REX ANGLI 
PL.l I (cross fleury ) hEn * RIC » REX • AnGLI 
PL. 1 2 (cross fleury) hEn * RIC ■ REX • ANGLI ■ 

PL. 13 (cross fleury) hEn * RIC ■ REX * ANGLI I 
PL. 14 (cross fleury ) hEn > RIC REX i AnGLI 
PL. 15 (plain cross) hEnRIC • REX ■ ANGLI 
PL. 16 (plain cross) hEnRIC’ REX : ANGLI 
PL. 1 7 (plain cross) hEnRIC’ REX AnGLI 

a CIVI TAS LOn DOn No extra pellets on reverse. 

b CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellet under CIVI on line. 

c CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellet under DOn on line 

d CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellets under CIVI and LOn on line. 

e CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellets under TAS and DON on line. 

f CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellets m CIVI and LOn qtrs. 

g CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellets in TAS and DOn qtrs. 

h CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellet in CIVI qtr and on line under DOn (t) 

i CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellets in TAS and DOn qtrs and under CIVI and LOn on line 

Combinations: 1/b. 2/b. 2/d. 2/h. 3a(t), 3/d, 3/e(t), 4/a, 5/dff), 5/e(t), 6/e(t), 6/i, 7/e. 8/a. 9/e(f). IO/e(t), 1 1/a. Il/c, 

I I/d. I l/e. I i/f. I l/g, 12/e. 13/e, 14/e, 15/a, 15/d(t>, 15/f, 16/f, 17/g. 
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SALTIRE-LEAF ISSUES 

Saltires by neck, leaf on breast. Reverse plain, or with extra pellets in two quarters. N.1523: S. 1942 

Nothing by crown 

SL I (cross fleury) hEF)RIC’- REX : AFIGLI - 
SL.2 (cross fleury) hEHRlC - REX ■ AI7GLI 

a C1VI TAS LOf) DOFI No extra pellets 
b CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellets in C1V1 and LOn qtrs. 

Combinations: I/a, 1/b. 2/a. 

Pellets by crown 

SLP I (cross fleury) hEflRlC REX I AFIGLI 
SLP. 2 (cross Ileum hEriRIC - REX - ADGLI (t) 

SLP.3 (cross fleury ) hEN ■ RIC ■ REX - ADGLI 

a CIVI TAS LOn DOn No extra pellets 
b CIVI TAS LOn DOfl Pellets in CIVI and LOn qtrs. 
c CIVI TAS LOf! DOfl Pellets in TAS and DOFI qtrs. 

Combinations: 1/a. l/b(t), 2/a(+), 2/b(t), 2/c(+), 3/a, 3/b. 

Mule: SLP.3/PL.h(t) 

SALTIRE ISSUES 

Saltire on breast. Reverse plain, or with extra pellets in two quarters. N.1524; S.1943. 

Nothing by crown 

S. I (plain cross) hEDRIC’ REX1 ADG|L 
a CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellets in CIVI and LOn qtrs. 

Combinations: 1/a. 

Pellets by crown. No stops 

SP I (plain cross) hEriRIC’ REX AFIGL’ 

SP.2 (plain cross) hEnRIC’ REX AFIGLI 

SP.3 (plain cross with pellet in 2nd qtr) hEflRIC REX AFIGLI 

a CIVI TAS LOF1 DOFI No extra pellets, 
b CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellets in CIVI and LOFI qtrs. 
c CIVI TAS LOFI DOFI Pellets in TAS and DOFI qtrs. 

Combinations: l/b. 2/a. 2/b. 2/c. 3/b. 

Pellets by crown. Mullet stops 

SPM. 1 (plain cross) hEFIRIC (mullet) REX AFIGLI 

SPM.2 (plain cross) hEFIRIC (mullet) REX » AFIGLI (t) 

SPM. 3 (plain cross) hERIC’ (mullet) REX| AnGJLI 

a CIVI TAS LOn DOFI No extra pellets, 
b CIVI TAS LOn Don Pellets in CIVI and LOn qtrs. 
c CIVI TAS LOFI DOFI Pellets in TAS and DOFI qtrs. 

Combinations: I/a, l/b. 2/b(t), 2/c(t). 3/a. 


CALAIS 

ANNULET ISSUE 

Annulets by neck. Reverse with annulets in VIL and CAL quarters. N.1435; S.I849. 

A. 1 (pierced cross) hEFIRIC’« REX 5 AFIGL’ (t) 

A.2 (incurved cross) hEFIRIC’- REX 5 AFIGL’ 

A. 3 (plain cross) hEnRIC’- REX : AFIGL’ 

a VIL LA : CAL IS’: 

Combinations: l/a(t), 2/a, 3/a. 

Mules: annulet / rosette-mascle A.3/RM.a. A.3/RM.c(t), A.3/RM.d, A.3/RM.C, A 3/RM.g, A.3/RM.i(t), A.3/RM m 
Mule: annulet / pineeone-mascle A 3/PM.a(t) 

PLAIN ISSUE 

Plain obverse, saltire stops in legend. No plain reverse found. 
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P. I (plain cross) hEnRIC’* REX * AriGL’ 

Mule: plain / rosette-mascle PI/RM.a 

ROSETTE-MASCLE ISSUE 

Plain obverse, rosetie and/or rnascle in legend. Reverse with rosette and/or mascle in legend. N.1454; S.I87I. 

RM. I (plain cross) hEnRIC (rosette) REX (mascle) ADGL 
RM.2 (plain cross) hEnRIC (rosette) REX (mascle) AnGL’ 

RM.3 (plain cross) hEnRIC’ (rosette) REX (mascle) ARGL 
RM 4 (plain cross) hEnRIC’ (rosette) REX (mascle) AHGL’ 

RM.5 (plain cross) hEnRIC (rosette) REX (rnascle) AnG’ (f) 

RM.6 (plain cross) hEniC (rosette) REX (mascle) AHGL’ 

RM.7 (cross fleury) hEnRIC (rosette) REX (mascle) APGL 
RM.8 (cross fleury) hEnRIC (rosette) REX (mascle) APGL’ 

RM.9 (cross fleury ) hEniC’ (rosetie) REX (mascle) APGL’ 

a VIL LA ■ CAL IS’ (roselte) 
b VIL LA : CAL IS (rosette) (t) 
c VIL (mascle) LA CAL IS (rosette) 
d VIL (mascle) LA CAL IS’ (rosette) 
e VIL (mascle) LA CAL I’S (rosette) 
f VIL (mascle) LA « CAL IS (rosette) 
g VIL (mascle) LA - CAL IS’ (rosette) 
h (mascle) VIL LA : CAL IS (rosette) 
i VIL (rosette) LA CAL IS (mascle) 
j VIL (mascle) LA CALI SIE 
k VIL (mascle) LA : CALI SIE 
1 VIL (mascle) LA • CALI SIE (rosette) 
m VIL (mascle) LA t CALI SIE (rosette) 

Combinations: 1/a. 1/d. l/g. l/j, 2/b(t). 2/c. 2/d. 2/f. 2/g. 2/h, 2/i. 2/kCt). 2/1. 3/d. 4/c. 4/d. 5/c(t>. 6/f. 8/c. 8/d. 8/a. 8/k. 
9/c. 9/d. 

Mules: rosette-mascle / annulet RM.7/A.a, RM.8/A.a(t) 

Mules: rosette-mascle / pinecone-mascle RM.7/PM.a. RM.7/PM.C 

PINECONE-MASCLE ISSUE 

Plain obverse, pinecone and/or mascle in legend. Reverse with pinecone and mascle in legend. N 1469: S. 1 885. 

PM. I (plain cross) hEnRIC : REX (mascle) AnGL 
PM.2 (cross fleury) hEnRIC : REX (mascle) AnGL (t) 

PM.3 (cross fleury i hEnRIC (pinecone) REX (mascle) AnGL 
PM.4 (cross fleury) hEnRIC’ (pinecone) REX (mascle) AnGL 
PM.5 (cross fleury) hEnRICVS (pinecone) REX (mascle) APGL 

a VIL (mascle) LA CAL IS (pinecone) 
b VIL (mascle) LA ' CAL IS (pinecone) (t) 
c VIL (mascle) LA CALI SIE (pinecone) 
d VIL (mascle) LA : CALI SIE (pinecone) 

Combinations: !/c, I/d, 2/b(t), 3/c, 3/d, 4/c, 5/a, 5/c. 5/d. 

Mule: pinecone-mascle / annulet PM.3/A.a(4) 

Mule: pinecone-mascle/ rosette-mascle PM.3/RM.c(t) 

Mule: pinecone-mascle / leaf-ntascle PM .5/LM.a 

LEAF ISSUE 
Mascle stops 

Leaf on breast. Mascles in legends and leaf in one quarter of rev, N. 1 48 1 ; S, 1 896 ( t). 

LM. (plain cross) hEEIRIC ■ REX (mascle) APGL 
a VIL (mascle) LA CALI SIE Leaf under E of SIE. 

Mule: leaf-mascle / pinecone-mascle LM, l/.PM.d 

Trefoil stops 

Leaf on breast, trefoil in obverse legend. Reverse with trefoil in legend. N.I493; S. — . 

LT. 1 (plain cross) hEEIRIC (trefoil) REX ; APGL 
LT.2 (plain cross) hEnRIC (trefoil) REX 5 APGLI 

a VIL LA (trefoil) CAL ISIE 
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Combination: 2/a coin-weight for groat, 57.8gr. 
Mule: LT. l/LM.a N. — ; S.1906A 


YORK 

ANNULET ISSUE 

Lis by neck. Reverse with annulets in two quarters. 

A. I (incurved cross) hEnRIO REX ’ AF1GL’ 
a CIVI TAS EBO R ACI annulets in CIVI and EBO qtrs. 

Combination: 1/a. 

N. 1 436: S. 1 850. 


FARTHINGS 


Diameter 9—11 mm. 

3.75 grains = 0.25 g 0.925 fine 

Actual weight 0.2 1 g (average of thirteen specimens, ranging from 0. 18 g to 0.26 g) 


LONDON 

ANNULET ISSUE N.I437; S. 1851. 

A. I (cross pommde) hEnRIC’’ REX ■ AnGLI 'Bib' chest 
A. 2 (cross pommee) hEflR 1C’ 1 REX ■ AflGL 
A.3 (plain cross) [hEnRIC | REX • A17GL 

a CIVI TAS Lon Don 

Combinations: 1/a, 2/a, 3/a. 

ROSETTE-MASCLE ISSUE N.I455, S.I872. 

RM. I (cross pommde) hEflRIC (mascle) REX [(rosette) | ADGL 
RM.2 (cross pommee) hEFIRIC (rosette) REX (mascle) [AFIGL] 

RM.3 [(cross fleury)?] hEFIRIC (rosette) REX (mascle) AnGLI' 1 ] (t) 

a CIVI TAS Lon Don 

b CIVI TAS LOF1 DOF1 Rosette over last n ? (t) 

Combinations: 1/a, 2/a, 3/b(t). 

PINECONE-MASCLE ISSUE N.I470; S. 1886. 

PM. I (cross pommee) hEnRIC (pinecone) REX (mascle) ARGL 

PM.2 (plain cross) hEnRIC (pinecone) REX (mascle) AnGL 

PM. 3 (plain cross) hEnRICVS [(pinecone.)?] REX [(mascle)?] AnGL 

a CIVI TAS Lon Don 

b CIVI TOR LOn DOn (TOR in place of TAS) (t) 
c CIVI TAS (pinecone) LOR DOn (t) 
d CIVI TAS LOn DOn (pinecone) (t) 

Combinations: I/a, 2/a. 2/b(t). 2/c(t), 2/d(+). 3/a. 

LEAF ISSUE 
Mascle stops 

‘Leaf on breast and after CIVI’. Not located (Walters 1932. lot 298). insufficient detail visible on Lockett 3102 (presum- 
ably the same piece) to confirm. 

LEAF ISSUE 
Trefoil stops 

Leaf on breast, trefoil in obv. legend. N. 1494: S. 1907. 

LT. I (plain cross) hEnRIC (trefoil) REX • AnGL 
LT.2 (plain cross) hE[ ] AnGL’ 

a CIVI TAS LonDon 

Combinations: I/a, 2/a. 
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TREFOIL-LEAF ISSUE 

Trefoils by neck, leaf on breast N. — ; S. — 

TL.I (plain cross) hETIRlC - REX[ — | L 
a CIVI TAS LOPI Don 
Combinations; 1/a. 

PELLET-LEAF ISSUE 

Pellets by crown, leaf on breast. N. 15 1 3; S. 1930. 

PL. I (plain cross) hEFlR 1C REX AnGU 
PL. 2 liplain cross)] hEEIRIC REX ANGLE -] 

PL.3 (plain cross) hEFIRC REX An[ ?GLI] 

PL.4 (plain cross) hETI[RIC ]REX- ADGLI 
PL. 5 (plain cross) -1EF1RIC- REX- AnG|- 
a CIVI TAS LOf! DOfl No extra pellets 
b CIVI TAS LOH DOn Pellet under CIVI and LOn on line 
c CIVI TAS LOn DOn Pellet under TAS and DOn on line 
Combinations; I/a. 1/e, 2/b, 3/c, 4/a. 5/a. 

SALTIRE ISSUES 

Saltire on neck, nothing by crown N. — ; S. 1944. 

S I (plain cross) hEnRC REX AnGU 
a CIVI TAS LOn DOn No extra pellets 
Combination; I/a. 

Saltire on neck, pellets by crown N.1525; S.1944, 

SP. 1 (plain cross) hEnRIC ■ REX ■ ARGLI (t) 

SP2 (plain cross) hEnRIC REX AnGU 
a CIVI TAS LOnDOn Pellets under CIVI and LOn on line 
Combinations: 1/aft ). 2/a. 


CALAIS 

ANNULET ISSUE 

annulets by neck. N.1438; S.1852. 

A 1 (cross pommee) hEnRIC - REX ■ AnGL’ Thin neck 

A. 2 (cross pommee) hEnRIC’- REX • AnGL’ ‘Bib’ chest 

A. 3 (cross pommde) hEnRIC ■ REX ■ AnGL’ 'Bib' chest 

a VILLA: CAL IS: 
b VIL LA - CAL IS’- 
c VIL LA: CAL IS: 

Combination; 1/a. 2/b, 3/c. 

ROSETTE-MASCLE ISSUE N.1456: S.I873. 

RM.l (cross pommee) hEnRIC (rosette) REX (mascle) ANGL 
a VIL (mascle) LA CAL IS (rosette) 

Combination: I/a. 

PINECONE-MASCLE ISSUE N. 1472; S. 1 887. 

PM I (cross pommee) hEnRIC (pinecone) REX (mascle) AnGL 
a VIL (mascle) LA CAL IS (pinecone) 

Combination: I/a. 


YORK 

ANNULET ISSUE lis by neck. N.— ; S.1852A. 

A. I (cross pommee) hEnRIC ■ REX ■ ANGL Thin neck 
a Cl VI T AS EBO RAC1 No extra marks 
Combination: 1/a. 
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Withers 

Whitton 

Comments 

location 

LONDON HALFPENNIES 

Annulet issue 

A. 1/a 

Annulet issue 

(1) 

Misread by Whitton 

Ash. BM, DJR 

A.2/a 

2 


Ash, Fitz, Grayburn 

A. 3/a 

(3) 

Misread by Wlntton 

Ash. BM. DJR, Fitz. Hum 

A. 4/a 

4 


Fitz 

A. 5/a 

5 


Ash, DJR. Fitz. NMC.W, Castle 

A. 6/a (t) 

6 

BM examples not clear 


A.6/RMT 



enough to confirm 

AHB. DJR 

Plain issue 

P,I/a 

Rosette-mascle issue 

5b 


Ash. DJR. NMS, Buck 

P.2/a 

6b, (8) 


DJR 

P.3/a 

(7) 

Misread by Whitton 

BM 

P4/a 

14 


Ash. BM 

P.2/RM.b 

— 


Russell 

Rosette-mascle issue 

RM.l/a (t) 

9a 

Not found (BM) 


RM.l/d (t) 

9b 

Not found (Ash) 


RM.2/a 

— 


BM 

RM.3/a (t) 

10 

Not found (BM) 


RM.4/a 

— 


BM 

RM.5/a 

— 


Ash 

RM.5/b 

— 


BM. DJR 

RM.5/d (t) 

11 

Not found (BM) 


RM.5/g 

— 


DJR, Hunt 

RM.6/a 

13a 


BM, DJR. Fitz 

RM.6/b 

13c 


BM, DJR, Fitz 

RM.6/C 

13b 


BM 

RM.6/d 

— 


Ash 

RM.6/e 

13d 


DJR. Spink 

RM.6/f 

I3e 


BM. Grayburn 

RM.7/a 

— 


Buck 

RM.6/PM.g 

13f 


DJR 

RM-6/PM.h 

— 


Hunt/C 

RM.3/LM.C 

(22) 

Mis-reported by Whitton, 

no leaf on breast Ash 

Pinecone-mascle issue 

PM.l/a It) 

Pinecone-mascle issue 
15 

Not found (BM) 


PM.2/a (t) 

17 

Not found (BM) 


PM. 3/a 

12 


Ash. BM. Buck 

PM. 4/a 

18a 


BM 

PM.4/f (t) 

18b 

Not located (Spink) 


PM.5/f (t) 

16 

Not found (BM) 

BM. Cook 

PM. 6/a 




PM.6/b 




DJR 

PM. 7/e 

19a 


BM 

PM. 8/a 

19c 


Ash, BM. DJR 

PM.8/g (t) 

19b 

Not found (BM) 


PM.9/g 




Ash. Buck 

PM. 10/a 

20b 


Ash. DJR. Grayburn, NMGW 

PM.lO/f 

20a 


BM. DJR 

PM. 11 /a 




l!unt/C. Buck 

PM.ll/c 




DJR 

PM. 12/d 



Grayburn 

PM. 13/a 

— 


BM. Grayburn 
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Withers 

Leaf issue 

Whitton 

Leaf-mascle issue 

Comments 

Location 

Mascle stops 

LM.I/a 

— 


Ash 

LM.2/a 

— 


Cook 

LM.2/b 

21 


BM 

LM.3/a 

Leaf issue 

Leaf-trefoil issue 


Fitz 

Saltire stops 

LS.l/a 

27a 


DJR. Fitz, Buck. Allen 

LS.I/b(+) 

27b 

Not located (LAL) 


LS.2/a 

— 


Buck 

LS.3/a 

— 


DJR. Buck 

LS.4/a 

— 


DJR 

LS.5/a 

28 


DJR. Fitz 

LS.7/a 

— 


DJR. Hunt/C 

LS-8/a (t) 

30a 

Not located ( AHB) 


LS-8/b (f) 

30b 

Not located (CAW) 


LS-9/a 

(29) 

Misread by Whitlon 

BM. Grayburn. Buck 

LS.lO/b 

— 


Buck 

LS.6/LM.C (t) 

23 

Not found (BM) 


Leaf issue 

Leaf stops 

LL.l/b 

— 


BM. DJR 

LL.2/a (t) 

24 

Not found (BM) 


LL.3/a (t) 

25a 

Not found (BM) 


LL.3/b (t) 

25b 

Not located (AHB) 


LL.4/a 

— 


RM 

LL.5/a (t) 

26 

Not located (AHB) 


Leaf issue 

Trefoil stops 

LT 1/a 

31 


Ash, NMS 

LT.2/a 

— 


Ash, BM. DJR 

LT.3/a 

— 


BM, DJR. Fitz. Hunt 

LT.4/a 

32a 


BM 

LT.4/b 

32b 


BM 

LT.5/a 

Trefoil-leaf issue 

Trefoil issue 


Buck 

Trefoil stops 

TT. 1/a ft) 

33 

Not found (BM) 


TT.2/b 

34 


Fitz 

Saltire stops 

TS.l/a 

35a 


BM, DJR. Fitz 

TS.2/a 

— 


BM 

TS.3/a 

36 


Ash 

TS.l/PL.g 

35b 


Ash 

TS.3/PL.f 

Pellet-leaf issue 

Leaf-pellet issue 


Buck 

PL.l/b 

— 


PW 

PL.2/b 

— 


Spink 

PL.2/d 

39 


BM, DJR, Graybum 

PL.2/h 

— 


' DJR 

PL.3/a (+) 

41c 

Not located (AHB) 


PL. 3/d 

41a 


DJR 

PL. 3/e (t) 

41b 

Not found (BM) 


PL.4/a 

— 


DJR 

PL. 5/d (+) 

40a 

Not found (BM) 


PL.5/e ft) 

40b 

Not found (BM) 


PL.6/e (t) 

42b 

Not found (BM) 


PL.6/1 

(42a) 

Misread by Whitton 

BM 

PL.7/C 

37 


DJR 

PL. 8/a 

— 


Buck 
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Withers 

Whitton 

Comments 

Location 

PL.9/e (+) 

38 

Not located (LAL) 


PL. 1 0/e (t) 

43 

BNJ pi Vm, 18. Obv legend not clear 


PL. 11 /a 

46d 


DJR. Hunt/C 

PL.Il/c 

— 


DJR 

PL. II /d 

46b 


DJR 

PL.II/e 

46a 


Ash. BM. DJR 

PL.II/f 

46c 


BM 

PL.II/g 

— 


DJR. Grayburn 

PL. 12/e 

44 


Fitz 

PL. 13/e 

45 


BM. Buck 

PL. 14/e 

— 


Buck 

PL. 15/a 

47c 


BM 

PL. 15/d (t) 

47b 

Not found IBM) 


PL. 15/1' 

47a 


DJR 

PL. 1 6/f 

48 


Ash 

PL.I7/g 

— 


Buck 

Saltire-leaf issue 

Cross-pellet issue 



Nothing by crown 




SL.I/a 

— 


Hunt 

SL.I/b 

— 


Ash 

SL.2/a 

— 


BM 

Pellets by crown 




SLP. I/a 

— 


DJR 

SLP.I/b (+) 

50 

Not found IBM) 


SLP.2/a (t) 

51c 

Not located (LAL) 


SLP.2/b (t) 

51a 

Not found (Ash) 


SLP.2/C (t) 

51b 

Not located (RCB) 


SLP.3/a 

49b 


Ash 

SLP.3/b 

— 


Buck 

SLP.3/P.h (t) 

49a 

Not located (RCB) 


Saltire Issue 




Nothing by crown 




S.l/a 

— 


DJR 

Pellets by crow n, no stops 



SP.I/b 

— 


Beaver 

SP.2/a 

— 


Buck. Spink 

SP.2/b 

53b 


Ash. DJR 

SP.2/C 

53a 

BM, DJR. Hunt/C, Buck 

SP.3/b — 

Gray burn 



Pellets by crown, mullet 

stops 



SPM.I/a 

52* 


Ash. DJR 

SPM.I/b 

— 


BM. Grayburn 

SPM.2/b(t) 

52a 

Not found (BM) 


SPM.2/C (t) 

52b 

Not found (Ash) 


SPM.3/a 

— 


Spink 

CALAIS HALFPENNIES 




Annulet issue Annulet issue 



A. I/a (t) 

1 

Not found (BM) 


A.2/a 

2 


Ash. BM. DJR. Fitz 

A.3/a 

3 

BM. DJR. Fitz. Grayburn, Hunt. 

Hunl/C. NMS. Buck 

A.3/RM.a 

3b 

DJR. Gravbum, llunt/C 

A.3/RM.C tf) 

3c 

Not located (Walters, 329) 


A.3/RM.d 

— 


Buck 

A.3/RM.e 

— 


Grayburn 

A.3/RM.g 

— 


Grayburn 

A.3/RM.i (t) 

3d 

Not located (Lord Middleton, 24) 


A.3/RM.m 

— 


Ash 

A. 3/PM. a (t) 

3e 

Not located (C E Molineux. RCB. 104) 



Plain issue Rosette-mascle issue 

P.I/RM.a — 


DJR. Buck 
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Withers 

Whitton 

Comments 

Location 

Rosette-mascie issue 

RM.I/a 

— 


Buck 

RM.l/d 

— 


BM 

RM.I/g 

— 


BM 

RM.I/j 

(4gi 

Misread by Whitton 

Ash 

RM.2/b(f) 

4a 

Not located (CAW) 


RM.2/c 

4b 


Fitz. Hunt/C 

RM.2/d 

— 


BM, DJR 

RM.2/1 

4c 


BM. DJR 

RM-2/g 

— 


Ash. BM. DJR 

RM.2/H 

4d 


Fitz 

RM.2/i 

4e 


Ash, DJR 

RM.2/k (t) 

41 

Not found (BM) 


RM.2/1 

— 


BM 

RM.3/d 

— 


BM 

RM.4/c 

— 


Ash 

RM.4/d 

— 


BM. Spink 

RM.5/C (t) 

5 

Not located (AHB) 


RM,6/f 

6 


BNJ pi VI. 22. T Cook 

RM.8/C 

7a 


DJR 

RM.8/d 

— 


BM 

RM.8/g 

(7b. 9b) 

Misread by Whitton 

BM 

RM-8/k 

— 


BM 

RM.9/C 

8 


Fitz 

RJV1 ,9/d 

— 


BM. Hunt/C 

RM.7/A.a 

— 


Ash. BM. Allen 

RM.8/A.a(t) 

9a 

Not confirmed. " after L not visible on 


RM.7/PM.a 

9c 

BNJpl. VI, 21 

Buck 

RM.7/PM.C 

9d 


Buck 

Pinecone-mascle issue 
PM.I/c 

Pinecone-mascle issue 


Hunt/C 

PM. I/d 

— 


Cook 

PM.2/H (t) 

10 

Not located (AHB) 


PM.3/C 

1 Id 


BM. DJR, T Cook 

PM. 3/d 

lie 


Ash 

PM.4/C 

— 


BM. DJR. NMS 

PM. S/a 

12a 


BM. DJR 

PM.5/C 

— 


BM. DJR. Fitz 

PM. 5/d 

12b 


Ash. BM. DJR. Hunt 

PM.3/A.a (t) 

1 la 

Not located (LAL) 


PM.3/RM.C (t) 

lib 

Not located (AHB) 


PM.5/LM.a 

— 

This coin Whitton listed as W.13, but 


Leaf issue 

Masele stops 

it has no leaf on breasi 

Leaf-mascle issue 

(I3f) no coin found, Whitton listing in error, see above 

Ash (RCB) 

LM.I/PM.d 

— 


Ash 

Leaf issue 

Leaf-trefoil issue 



Trefoil stops 

LT.l/LM.a 

— 


DJR 

LT.2/a 

14 

Piedfort, coin-weight for groat, 57.8 gr 

Fitz 

YORK HALFPENNY 

Annulet issue 

A.I/a 

Annulet issue 

1 


BM, DJR 

LONDON FARTHINGS 

Annulet issue 

A.I/a 

Annulet issue 

(1) 

Misread by Whitton. no ’ after AflGLI 

Walters, 32 1 

A. 2/a 

— 


DJR. Fitz 

A. 3/a 

— 


DJR. Clark 
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Withers 

Rosette-mascle issue 

W'hitton 

Rosette-mascle issue 

Comments 

Location 

RM.I/a 

— 


Hunt/C 

RM.2/a 

— 


BM.DJR 

RM.3/b (t) 

Pinecone-mascle issue 

2 

Pinecone-mascle issue 

Not located (Walters. 287) 


PM. 1/a 

— 


Clark 

PM. 2/a 

— 


DJR, Clark 

PM.2/b (t) 

3c 

Not located (C E Molineux) 


PM.2/C (t) 

3b 

Not found (BM) 


PM. 2/d (t) 

3a 

Not found (BM) 


PM. 3/a 

Leaf issue 

Leaf-masde issue 


DJR 

— (t) 

Leaf issue 


Not located (Walters, 298) 



Trefoil stops 


LT. 1/a 

4 


Buck 

LT.2/a 

— 


DJR 

Trefoil-leaf issue 

TL.l/a 

Trefoil issue 


Clark 

Pellet-leaf issue 

PL.l/a 

Leaf-pellet issue 


Buck 

PL.I/c 

(6) 

Misread by Whitton 

BM, Broomfield 

PL.2/b 

— 


DJR 

PL.3/C 

(7) 

Misread by Whitton 

BM 

PL.4/a 

5 


LAL lot 616 

PL..5/a 

— 


DJR 

Saltire issue 

Cross-pellet issue 



Nothing by crown 

S. I/a 

— 


BM, DJR 

Pellets by crown 

SP. I/a (t) 

8 

Not found (BM) 


SP.2/a 

(9) 

Misread by Whitton 

Buck 

CALAIS FARTHINGS 

Annulet issue 

A.I/a 

Annulet issue 


BM 

A.2/b 

1 


DJR (Walters. 320), Clark 

A.3/c 

— 


Buck 

Rosette-mascle issue 
RM.I/a 

Rosette-mascle issue 

2 


BM, DJR 

Pinecone-mascle issue 
PM. I/a 

Pinecone-mascle issue 

3 


N Clark 

YORK FARTHING 

Annulet issue 

A.I/a 

Annulet issue 


Spink. Dec. 1998 


Numbers are quoted in parentheses where there is not an exact match, but where we believe Whitten's entry to be in 
error. 

(t) denotes entry reported by Whitton, but not confirmed, for the following reasons: 

Not found (BM) Should have been in the BM collection. However, either due to a misreading by Whitton is not now 
identifiable, or, especially in the case of the farthings, stolen in the 1970s. 

Not found (Ash) Reported as having been in the collection of the Ashmolean museum. Oxford. However, possibly a 
misreading by Whitton, we have not found it. 

Not found (CAW) Reported as having been in the CAW collection, which is now in the Ashmolean museum, but is not 
now identifiable, 

Not located - Coins seen by Whitton in dealers' stocks. 
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Corrections and changes to Whitton’s listings: 

London halfpence 

I. 3, No coins seen with HENRIC’i. all are HENRIC- 

7 BM coin reads ANGL’ 

8 Ashmolean coin reads ANGL’ 

22 There is no leaf on breast 

29 5 after REX. not • 

42a. Two of the pellets are on the inner circle. 

Calais halfpence 

4g. There is no room for ' after ANGL 

13 Not found. The coin on which Whillon based his entry has no leaf on breast. 

London farthings 

We are suspicious of Whitton 2, a rosette-mascle farthing reported as having a cross lleury initial mark. This is for sev- 
eral reasons, the most fundamental of which is that a cross lleury would be near impossible to render on a coin so small 
as a farthing. Secondly, the cross fleury. although a mark found on the halfpennies of this issue, is followed by a ques- 
tion mark in the auction catalogue listing, in which it appears, un-illustrated. 

6 The extra pellets are on the inner circle. 

7 The extra pellets are on the inner circle. 

9 The exu a pellets are on the inner circle. 
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OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL MONEY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY: THE EVOLVING USES OF CURRENCY 


THE HOWARD LINECAR MEMORIAL LECTURE 2003 

PETER MATHIAS 


Introduction 

Over forty years ago I struck numismatic history a glancing - and very oblique - blow by way of a 
little book on the extraordinary waves of private tokens issued after 1 787. 1 My main interest then 
lay in the visual images which the tokens offered of an industrialising and commercial society at a 
fascinating point in its evolution: a land of shops of all kinds, of mines, foundries, factories, looms, 
ploughs and ships, as well as of a society in vigorous political debate. 1 was always looking through 
the eyes of an economic historian rather than a numismatist - as I still am. Hence 1 still feel, on an 
occasion such as this, like a mere lion in a den of Daniels. The lion, however, is deeply grateful to 
all the Daniels who have come to the circus, particularly to Dr. David Dykes, its organiser, who has 
investigated regional token issues more thoroughly than I. 2 1 much appreciate the invitation. 

In this lecture 1 hope to explore the uses, and the problems of usage, of a small-denomination 
currency, principally copper, to extend somewhat, by this means, the discussion of how this side 
of the economy operated. Alas, it does not offer the same visual delight as views of the tokens 
themselves, but I trust it conforms to the remit of the Linecar lectures as being 'not primarily 
numismatic but conveying to a numismatic audience an economic, historical or artistic back- 
ground to their discipline'. 

It is appropriate to begin with a brief — and necessarily incomplete — sketch in the aggregate of 
token issues at the end of the eighteenth century. Their rationale, as for token issues in earlier 
times, was to provide the means of payment for small transactions in the face of a recurrent short- 
age of low-denomination regal coins, particularly in copper. 3 

Problems of Aggregation 

There are several inescapable major failings in any ‘numismatic’ analysis of these issues. It is pos- 
sible to list all known variants of coins issued, and numismatists have done this meticulously to 
the limit of surviving examples. This covers the different metals in which coins were struck (even 
if the overwhelming majority were in copper), denominations, exact comparisons of inscriptions 
and other features (including edge inscriptions, milling etc) with the least indication of where a 
new die had been used noted. Of course, minor variations abound. The major unknown is the 
extent of minting of individual variants, save for the few cases where this is known about (or 
claimed) or derived from a known weight of copper, from other sources. J Fielding, of 
Manchester, struck more than two million halfpenny tokens for general circulation in the late 
eighteenth century - that is sold in bulk by the manufacturer who had struck the coins to others 
who would circulate them, both parties seeking profit from the trade. 4 Fielding’s vast issues were 


1 P. Mathias, English Trade Tokens : the Industrial Revolution Illustrated (London, Abelard Schuman, 1962). A subsequent general 
survey of trade tokens is J.R.S. Whiting. Trade Tokens: a Social and Economic History (Newton Abbot. David and Charles. 1971). 

1 D.W. Dykes. John Gregory Hancock and the Westwood Brothers : an Eighteenth-Century Token Consortium’, RN.1 69 (1999), 
173-86. ‘Some Local Tokens and their Issuers in Early Nineteenth-Century Swansea 1 . BNJ 27 ( 1952-54), 345-53. 

1 TJ. Sargent and F.R. Velde. The Big Problem of Small Change (Princeton. Princeton University Press. 2002). 

4 I have extracted these examples from A.W Waters. Notes on Eighteenth Century Tokens (London. Scaby's Numismatic 
Publications. 1954). For a general historical survey of token issuing see P. Whitting, Coins. Tokens and Medals of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire (York. E. Yorkshire Local History Society, 1969). 
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remarkable also in the sense that they do not appear to have attracted forgeries. Similar issues for 
general sale by T. Clarke of Liverpool totalled over one million; Lutwyche, of Birmingham, 
issued ‘mules’ which attracted five tons of forgeries (i.e. over 500,000 halfpennies). Other large 
issues of individual tokens (usually for general circulation) included Manchester (2.2 million), 
Brighton Camp (one million); Warwickshire (one million), Birmingham (one million), Edinburgh 
(one million from Hutchinson), Glasgow (Shearer) and other nodal urban and industrial regions. 
These issues, large though they were, do not compare with the resources which could be brought 
to bear when the state took the initiative for a recoinage of copper for national distribution. 
Matthew Boulton coined more than 4,000 tons of copper coins for the government between 1 797 
and 1805. They were issued at ‘full weight’ (i.e. the denominational or ‘face’ value of the coin 
being equal to the intrinsic value of the metal it contained, less the cost of manufacture and, possi- 
bly, an allowance for distribution costs, the latter being a source of much contention). The nominal 
value of Boulton’s issues, all of copper in this instance, was £800,000. In contrast one million 
halfpenny tokens would have a nominal value of £2,083. The aggregate weight of issues depended 
on the price of refined copper at the time of issue, which varied greatly, the purity of the metal 
used, and whether ‘full weight’ was upheld. 

The most prolific issuer of tokens, in the late eighteenth-century series (before Boulton’s mas- 
sive re-coinage of regal copper in 1797-1805 drove private tokens out of circulation) was 
undoubtedly the Parys Mines Company of Anglesey. The fine quality of their tokens, issued at 
‘full-weight’ policy (although necessarily varying with the level of copper prices when struck), 
and their elegant design made them also, deservedly, the most famous. The scale of minting was 
encouraged by the fact that they produced their own raw material at Parys Mountain and that their 
tokens were much in demand outside their ‘natural’ circulating area in the nexus of Anglesey 
(where the copper was mined), Liverpool (where the copper was smelted on the Lancashire coal- 
field), at first Holywell and then Birmingham (where the tokens were struck) and London (where 
much of their copper was marketed). Between 1787 (the date when the new' w'ave of private tokens 
was initiated by the Parys Mines Company) and 1791 they issued 250 tons of pence and fifty tons 
of halfpence, representing almost nine million penny tokens and over 3.5 million halfpennies. 5 

Even though it may be of limited value - the equivalent of seeking to reconstruct the life of a 
vanished society from a single surviving archaeological artefact, or the jawbone of a human 
ancestor - it is worthwhile noting some conclusions of this aggregate analysis undertaken by A.W. 
Waters for the 1787-1799 token issues, as w'ell as listing their inadequacies. About forty million 
tokens feature in these estimates, documented, calculated or asserted by contemporary commenta- 
tors, or derived from a calculated (or asserted) weight of copper used in their manufacture. This is 
a vast number, but it must be seen as just the ‘floor’ for such quantifications. Less than ten percent 
of known token issues have such quantities proposed for them: the size of the great majority of 
token issues remains unknown. One might assume, however, that most of these unquantified 
issues were small - from local retailers for limited local circulation, or small specialist issues for 
collectors, mules, specialist collections recording London public buildings and the like. 

Looking into the distribution of all known eighteenth-century token issues (using the analysis 
of Tom Hill, based on the Dalton and Hamer listings scheduled by counties), certain other con- 
clusions can be drawn with a fair degree of reliability. 6 Taking all knowm variants, except lor 
identifiable forgeries, irrespective of the size of issues, over 6000 issues have been identified for 
England. Wales and Scotland - 4739 for England. 638 for Wales (555 of these being Parys Mines 
issues for Anglesey) and 698 for Scotland. Variants include all denominations, all identifiable 
design variants (however small), different edge readings, ‘mules’, but not known forgeries. This 


' J R. Harris, The Copper King : a Biography of Thomas William.': rtf Uanidan (Liverpool University Press. 1964): Pari. Papers. 
1st Series (1799). Vol.X. report on the State of the Copper Mines and the Copper Trade: Pari. Papas (1X37), Vol. XVI. Select 
Committee on Royal Mint. Appendix 34. There is extensive coverage of the token issues Of Pary’s Mines Company in the secondary 
literature. Most of the conversions of weight of copper into numbers of tokens struck arc crude estimates from Pyc. Provincial Cuppa 
Coins nr Tokens issued betw een the years 1787 and 1796 (second edition, London, 1 SO I ). reckoning 103.400 halfpenny tokens to the 
ton. 

6 T. Hill in SCMB, November 1951. reported in Waters, as in n.4. and R. Dalton and S I I. Hamer. The Provincial Taken Coinage of 
the Eighteenth Century (London, 1910-17). Subsequent additions do not alter the distribution significantly. 



seems a reasonable reflection of the relative scale of the regional economies. Of this total about 
thirteen per cent were pennies, seventy-three per cent halfpennies and thirteen per cent farthings 
(more than half of which were issued in Scotland). Almost all (except for 'specimens’) were 
struck in copper at this time. 

The spatial distributions within England. Wales and Scotland (following the county-designated 
listings of Dalton and Hamer) are as follows: for England, Middlesex (i.e. including London) is by 
far the greatest source of token issues - 1792 from a total of 4739 (thirty-eight per cent), followed 
by Warwickshire 783 (seventeen per cent), Lancashire 281 (six per cent), Yorkshire 239 (five per 
cent), Hampshire 210 (four per cent), Somerset 208 (four per cent), Norfolk 122 (2.5 per cent), 
Suffolk 121 (2.5 per cent). Cheshire 121 (2.5 per cent) - listing only those counties with more than 
100 issues. Counties immediately adjacent to London, such as Surrey, had higher issues because of 
this (i.e. including Lambeth, Southwark. Bermondsey etc.). Welsh token issues were totally domi- 
nated by Anglesey - the Parys Mines series - with 555 issues (eighty-seven per cent) out of a total 
of 638; in this case dominant by the number of variants on the basic design of the Druid’s Head and 
the company’s cipher as well as by the tonnage of copper coined. Some of the rest are imitations of 
Parys Mines issues and the others from Camarthenshire and Glamorgan, industrial centres where 
copper was smelted. In Scotland the number of issues (as well as their size) was dominated by 
Lothian (i.e. Edinburgh) with 183 (forty-five per cent) out of a total of 408 with specified place of 
issue, and by Lanark (i.e. the Glasgow area) with eighty-five (twenty-one per cent). 

In addition to the multiple uncertainties mentioned above concerning token issues, there are 
answers to other questions that the economic historian, more perhaps than the historian of money 
and numismatics, would wish to have resolved. The length of time in circulation, the velocity of 
circulation, the subsequent range of their circulation once issued and - above all - the detailed eco- 
nomic/commercial functions served by this informal currency, as well as the regal copper coinage, 
are the principal items on this list. If conclusions to be drawn from the issues of tokens themselves 
remain largely indeterminate, some rough indications of the regions from which most demands for 
copper coin derived can be gleaned from data about the deliveries of tokens from the Soho Mint, 
following Boulton’s large-scale recoinage of copper in 1797 and in subsequent years in pursuit of 
the objective of keeping this ‘official' copper in circulation in an attempt to discourage private 
tokens. Details were regularly reported to the Committee of the Privy Council on Coin. 7 

In Scotland Glasgow. Edinburgh and Aberdeen dominated requests for supplies of copper. 8 In 
England shortages of copper in 1 802 were principally fell in London and 'from the Northern parts 
of the Island’. 9 Between 1797 and 1807 Boulton sent out 17,500 casks of copper coin worth 
£340,000 from the Soho Mint: of this total 2,654 casks (£77,702) went to Lancashire. 1,141 
(£31.784) to Yorkshire, 1,212 (£33,972) to Staffordshire, 1,204 (£34,425) to Warwickshire and 
1,452 casks (£48,787) to the London area (where some demands were being met by local re-distri- 
bution from the brewers. 10 When the Bank of England allocated the issue of its silver tokens in 
July 1811 the towns which received the largest amounts were, in descending order (apart from 
London), Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, Bristol, Leeds, Plymouth, Newcastle, 
Bath, Portsmouth, Sheffield. Hull, Paisley, Dundee - as well as smaller allocations to lesser 
towns. 11 This confirms the general picture that the most rapidly growing industrial and commer- 
cial towns, particularly in the Midlands and the North, were generating the greatest demands for 
circulating media in the form of low-denomination coins. A count of the private issues of copper 
tokens in the early nineteenth century also shows a concentration from the industrial Midlands and 
the North East, with very few emanating from the more agricultural regions. 12 


* PRO BT 6-7. See below in texl. 

* For example BT 6/127: 2 March, 2 April. 6 May. 22 October 1802. 

’ BT 6/127: 2 April 1802 

1,1 BT 6/121. 1807 Matthew Boulton. For the importance of the London brewers in this connection sec below. 

11 E.M. Kelly, Spanish Dollars anil Silver Tokens, An Account of the Issues of the Bank of England 1979-1816 (London. Spink. 
1976). pp. 84-5.' 

W.J, Davis. The Nineteenth Century Token Coinage (London. 1906): P. and B. Wilbers. British Copper Tokens. 1811-1820 
(Llanfyllin. Powys. Galala Print Ltd.. 1999) (see map of issues on p. 248); R.C. Bell. Copper Commercial Coins. 1811-1819 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Corbett and Hunter. 1964). 
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Tokens Issued by the Copper Companies 

The tokens issued by copper mining and manufacturing companies form a special case. They were 
major issuers but, if they were led in scale of issue and the prestige of the coins themselves by the 
Parys Mines Company of Thomas Williams, other copper manufacturers of Birmingham. London, 
Bristol and South Wales soon followed suit - the Birmingham Mining and Copper Company, the 
Crown Copper Company, the British Copper Company of Walthamstow, the British Brass and 
Copper Company, the Rose Copper Company and others . 13 These issues underline the diversity of 
motives in issuing private tokens. The main interests of the copper manufacturers lay in getting 
their coins into general circulation. As producers of refined copper they had obvious incentives to 
set up coining presses (‘integrating forward’ as it would now be called) and to move into ‘higher 
valued added’ finished products where they could set their own prices, and gain greater profits, 
doubtless, than in selling copper wholesale to other large users. Given that mining, smelting and 
refining, processing and subsequent markets, were usually on widely disparate sites - the mining 
areas of Cornwall and Anglesey, smelting on coalfields nearest to the mines (usually S. Wales and 
Lancashire), manufacturing in the Birmingham area (not just for coins), London as the most 
important single market - they were in a good position to push their tokens into circulation. Some 
carried legends which documented their main distribution points: Parys Mines Company coins 
had edge-readings ‘[Payable] on demand, in London. Liverpool or Anglesey’; the Bristol Brass 
and Copper Company’s tokens were current in Bristol, Swansea and London; the British Copper 
Company had ‘rolling mills at Walthamstow; smelting works at Landore’; The Birmingham 
Copper Company’s tokens were ‘Payable at Birmingham, Redruth and Swansea’, Various 
Birmingham-based copper companies made their tokens current in Birmingham and South Wales 
for similar reasons. Because of their interest in getting and maintaining their tokens in general 
circulation they were, in the main, ‘honest’ coins approaching full-weight relative to the current 
price of copper. Internal conflicts of interest in the copper industry were revealed by some of these 
firms established by Birmingham manufacturers (consumers of copper) to curb the high prices 
being forced upon them by independent copper producers (such as the Parys Mines Company) 
taking advantage of war-time scarcities. They moved back into mining and smelting as others 
moved forward into token issuing. Such jockeying for advantage was characteristic of the copper 
industry, where large-scale firms had the capital and commercial awareness to take such initiatives 
in the rapidly changing war-time market. Token issuing became one aspect of these ploys by the 
copper companies. It is unlikely that wage payments were seen as a major objective for such 
issues nor, in most cases, would their tokens have absorbed a major part of the copper which they 
produced. 


Tokens in Wage Payment 

A question of which the daily reality was evidently more complicated than most generalisations 
suggest concerns the use of copper coins, particularly tokens, in the payment of wages. The prob- 
lem centres on the disparity between weekly wage rates and the low denominational value of the 
copper coins in circulation. This is one aspect of the general assumption that it was ‘industrialisa- 
tion’ that produced the great demand for small change in copper coinage, regal or informal, and 
that at the heart of the process of industrialisation lay the proliferation of mines, mills and facto- 
ries, employing a money-wage-eaming proletariat bereft of any source of income other than their 
daily or weekly wage. Thus the demand for copper coinage grew in the shadows of dark Satanic 
mills. This was not without foundation, as much evidence recording the use of copper tokens for 
wage payment testifies. But it is far from the whole truth and is certainly not the only, and possibly 
not the main, basis for the functions which the copper coinage served. Some further discussion 
can finesse these arguments. 


1 ' For the general context see H. Hamilton. The English Brass and Copper Industries w INIX) (London. 1920 k Harris as in n.5; 
Pari. Papers, first Series ( 1799). vol.X.. as in n.5. 



On the positive side we know, as one example among many, that Samuel Fereday. proprietor of 
a large iron works at Bilston, Staffordshire, was said to drive over in his coach to Birmingham 
every fortnight to collect a load of his own tokens (excellent coins) from Edward Thomason’s 
manufactury, having ordered over two million of them to pay his work force of 5000 men. Lord 
Liverpool wrote in 1805 in his Treatise on the Coins of the Realm that ‘Many principal manufac- 
turers are obliged to make coins or Tokens to enable them to pay their workmen and for the con- 
venience of the poor employed by them ... ,’ 14 The one million tokens issued at ‘Brighton Camp’ 
were presumably linked initially with the payment of troops there. There is plenty of such evi- 
dence. 

However, this is the beginning of the .story rather than its end. Tokens which entered circulation 
through wage payments were then passed on in purchasing and joined the general means of pay- 
ment in a locality, and wider afield in many cases. This was the major use for copper coinage - to 
supply the necessary circulating medium for local and retail transactions. Wage payments were 
only one, if an important, means in some locations for supplying local liquidity. The legends on 
many of the coins embody this: ‘For Change not Fraud’, ‘To Facilitate Trade’, ‘For General 
Convenience', ‘For the Accommodation of the Country’, ‘a Remedy for the Shortage of Change’ 
and many similar messages. 

The popularity of the excellent tokens issued en masse by the Parys Mines Company reinforces 
this conclusion. Several local authorities, magistrates and public meetings of traders and shop- 
keepers, a long way from any copper works, declared their confidence in the Anglesey company’s 
tokens, as did the magistrates and traders of Stockport in 1789. 

It would - almost inevitably - have been the case that any token (with its variants and forgeries 
passing current on equivalent terms to the original issue) which achieved large-scale circulation 
would have fulfilled the general function of supplying local liquidity for general purposes, above 
all that of retail trade. To be drawn into general circulation in this way clearly demonstrated 
response to need, with acceptability conditional upon the tokens being regarded as ‘honest’ coins, 
weight broadly responsive to denominational value, although established popularity and credibil- 
ity could then carry much departure from the norm. The forger has always traded on credibility, 
not to say gullibility, and if a coin, notwithstanding its inadequacies, could be successfully passed 
on, any temporary holder would live on unscathed. Because tokens fulfilled the need for exchange 
rather than as a store of value (as would be more the case with gold coins) - and being in demand 
for immediate purchasing by the poorer people not holding savings, if they had any at all. in the 
form of very low denomination money - rapid circulation discounted most of the risk of accepting 
them in the first place. 

Only dramatic intervention in day-to-day local transactions, such as a regal re-coinage of cop- 
per, would undercut these assumptions, which supported the credibility of private tokens as a pre- 
condition for their circulation. Formal legal prohibitions were impractical until alternative 
acceptable regal copper coins were widely available, w'hich was not fully the case until 1817. 
Hence the repeated sequence wiiich followed the deterioration of token issues. Unscrupulous 
issuers, seeking profit from their coining activities and protected by the absence of legal sanctions 
against private issues of copper coins which did not exactly resemble regal coins (the so-called 
‘evasive half-pence’), issued debased tokens, trading upon the established credibility of original 
issues. Beyond a critical point of deterioration, public acceptability of debased tokens brought 
local public protests and demands for prohibition and a new issue of regal copper. Given the legal 
and the functional context of token issuing this was, over time, an inescapable sequence, which 
brought the whole concept and practice of an informal coinage into disrepute. 

But first some other comments are needed to underline doubts about the primacy of wage pay- 
ments as the motivation for token issuing as a whole in the country. Wage rates (and take-home 
wages) varied greatly across the country and between skilled and unskilled workers. However, the 
range of these variations does not prevent generalisations concerning the function of regal and 
token copper coinage as a vehicle for wage payments. Similar considerations apply to piece-work 


14 Quoted in Mathias, us in n. I, p. 18 
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rewards when grossed up into probable earnings per week. Much indeterminacy remains over the 
regularity of employment and the continuity of earnings, of course, but the argument can be con- 
tained within all these parameters. Conclusions also have to be drawn within the context of infla- 
tion and deflation, particularly because the problems of the copper coinage (official and informal) 
were much enhanced by the rise in prices during wartime - the generation-long span of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars between 1792 and 1815- which saw the rise and fall of many 
token issues. War made particular incremental demands on the copper industry, so that price fluc- 
tuations for the basic raw material of the copper coinage were intensified. 1 '"’ In 1797 the price of 
copper was £105 per ton, in 1807 almost double that, and after a decline then reached £140 per ton 
in 1811. Such price changes could be accommodated, at a cost, by reminting and reissuing at new 
weights, reflecting variations in the cost of raw material (directly for coins issued at ‘full weight’ 
policy and indirectly and to a lesser degree for other issues). Most of the extant token issues seem 
to have been melted once Boulton’s contracts were effected. 

Price changes more than short-term changes in money wage rates governed changes in purchas- 
ing power for the masses of the nation as wage-earners. During the years of war-time inflation 
prices, led by food prices, advanced faster than wages for most workers. Rising money wages, 
however, despite a deteriorating standard of living, had to be expressed in an expansion of the cir- 
culating medium, in denominational terms as well as in the requirement of more coins in circula- 
tion. Longer-term structural changes in the economy, in urbanisation and in employment patterns 
impacted on these wartime trends. 

Carpenters, bricklayers, masons and equivalent skilled men were able to earn 17s'.-18s. per 
week in London by 1800, rising to c. 31.v. per week by 1810. Oxfordshire agricultural labourers 
were being paid c.ls. Ad. per day in 1800; London labourers 1$. 10r/. - 2s. per day and, and 
labourers in Lancashire 2s. per day (having risen greatly since 1780) - a range of 8s. -12s. per 
week; agricultural labourers having the lowest rate of money wages. In Lancashire in 1810 hand- 
loom weavers were reportedly earning 16s. -19s. per week and young women spinners 9s. 6 d. - 
10s. per week. 16 

At these levels of remuneration it is impractical to suppose that the main means of wage pay- 
ments were in copper coin of a halfpenny or one penny denominations. By far the majority of 
tokens were issued as halfpennies in the last decade of the century. A greater proportion of one 
penny pieces featured in the issues of the early nineteenth century in response to the continuing 
war-time rise in prices, while a brief flurry of silver (mainly shilling) tokens appeared in 1811-12 
following the renewed burst of rapid inflation in 1810-14. Supplementing the regal silver and the 
countennarked Spanish dollars issued by the Bank of England (subsequently reminted by 
Boulton) silver coins doubtless had the major role in wage payments. Being weighed down with 
several hundred copper halfpenny and penny tokens in weekly wages is most unlikely to have 
been the norm for wage earners. Even payment by way of Boulton's massive ‘cart-wheel’ 
twopenny pieces of 1797 - with only eight to the pound weight — over 1000 tons of which were 
minted, would have proved a burden, as would the twopenny pieces of John Hendrickson’s 
Lemmonsley Colton Mill near Lichfield. 

It must be remembered, too, that employers and tradesmen showed great resource in coping 
with the problems of economising on cash when settling accounts for their regular customers and 
suppliers. The shortage of cash for wages invoked equivalent stratagems. Payment could be made 
by the issue of ‘chits’, or credit notes, for obtaining supplies at the ‘tommy’ shop or with a compli- 
ant local retailer. Or groups of workmen might be paid in larger denomination notes or coin for 
changing in local ale-houses or shops. Both methods offered greater scope for exploitation or the 
dissipation of wages than payments in tokens which passed current in local or regional circulation. 
Of course, light-weight tokens of low intrinsic value could also become a means of binding 
employees, if only redeemable for goods at a designated shop. 


15 See below. 

Ift P. Mathias. The First Industrial Nation (London. Methuen. 1983). p, 1-15: A L. Bowley. Waiter in the United Kingdom in the 
Nineteenth Century (Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. 1900): G.R. Porter. The Progress of the Nation (London, 1847), 
pp. 455-8, 



The presumed dominance of silver, supplemented by copper, for wages raises another doubt 
about the primacy of this function as the explanation for most issues of tokens, virtually none of 
which were struck in silver as 'genuine trade tokens' before 1810 and which then generally ceased 
to be struck after 18 12. 17 

A partial exception needs to be acknowledged in the privately issued countermarked silver dol- 
lars, in denominations of 45. 6 cl, 45. 9 d. and 5 5., produced, it seems, mainly in Scotland but also for 
a few industrial and mining centres in England. 18 Although beginning before the Bank of England 
issue of countermarked dollars in 1797, almost all these coins were struck after this date, predomi- 
nantly in 1808-1812. 19 The twenty-seven known Scottish issuers of countermarked silver coins 
were almost all mining and textile concerns, with the name of their mine or mill within the counter- 
mark and the denominational value impressed on the coins. In England, only five issuers of coun- 
termarked silver coins are recorded by Manville. the main source being Arkwright and Co. of 
Cromford, Derbyshire - Richard Arkwright’s firm, although these silver issues were probably at his 
son Richard’s initiative. Over fifty variants are known, mainly issued in 1815 or shortly afterwards, 
at 45. 9d. and 5s. 20 The other issuers in England were Donald, hosiery/hat manufacturers of 
Birmingham, Major John Cartwright’s Worsted Mill at East Retford, Nottinghamshire, Percy Main 
Colliery at North Shields, Northumberland, and the Cark Cotton Mill in Cumbria. 21 The prove- 
nance of these countermarked silver tokens in Scotland and England certainly suggests that they 
were produced for wage payments. The extent of the various issues remains unknown, and the phe- 
nomenon is also remarkable for being so confined in time and so limited in extent (at least for 
England). The rationale for wage payments utilising silver coins was much more extensive than 
this. 

The Committee of the Privy Council on Coin remarked, perhaps optimistically, in the 1790s that 
‘Silver is the coin which the poor principally use’. Several explanations can be put forward to 
account for the fact that this did not induce more widespread and sustained issues of silver tokens. 22 
Regal silver, issued at full weight policy, w'as exposed to attrition when silver prices rose, just as 
was copper, and token issues of silver in 181 1-12 could more easily adjust the weight to maintain 
viability from their issues. Silver, as a precious metal, enjoyed greater legal protection against out- 
right forgeries than the copper coinage, with the authorities being quicker to act, through the Mint 
or the Bank of England, when a breakdown of regal silver on a similar scale to that of the regal cop- 
per coinage threatened in 1797 and subsequently. Mint issues of silver were seemingly haphazard, 
and certainly just occasional in the second half of the eighteenth century, apart from a major issue 
in 1787, so that the silver regal coinage suffered serious deterioration; but it was never deficient on 
the same scale as mint issues of copper. More important for maintaining the circulation of regal sil- 
ver was the fact that it flowed through the banking and commercial system with much less inertia 
than copper: transport and handling costs were much less relative to weight and value. 
Manufacturing interests concerned with profit by pushing their products into circulation were much 
less powerful in the silver trade than in the copper industry. Trades people and employers could be 
more insistent that their local bankers supply them with silver. Nevertheless tradesmen commonly 
paid a premium of 25. in the pound (£) to their bankers for this service. 

When the Earl of Lauderdale was making local enquiries about the state of the coinage in 
1810-12, the main complaints from shopkeepers and tradesmen were focused on the inadequacies 


1 ' R. Dalton. The Silver Coinage mainly issued between I SI! and 1812 (Privately printed, 1922); reprinted in J.O. Mays. Tokens of 
those Trying Times: A Social History of Britain s 19th Century Silver Tokens (Ringwood. Hants, 1981 ); A.W. Waters. Notes on the 
Silver Tokens of the Nineteenth Century (London. Seaby, 1957). These catalogues do not include countermarked coins 

** H.E. Manville. Tokens of the Industrial Revolution Foreign Silver Coins Countermarked for use in Great Britain, r. 1 787-1 821 
(= BNS Special Publication 3, London. Spink, 2001 ). These issues, with their historical contexts, arc admirably documented. 

|l * Tlie issues of the Cark Cotton Mill, of Cartmel, Cumbria, evidently began in 1787, counter-marked for 4s.(td. (Manville, as in 
n.18. pp. 201-202) 

-“ Manville. as in n . 1 8 . pp, 203-207. 

- 1 Manville. as in n. 18. pp. 201-213 Revd F.dmund Cartwright, inventor of the - then unsuccessful — power loom was John 
Cartwright’s brother 

— Mathias, as in n.l, pp. 25-27. 

- J Maitland |Earl of Lauderdale] . Further Considerations on the State of the Currency (London. 1813). Extracts reprinted in 
Whitting, as in n.4, pp. 45-46. 
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in the circulation of silver. 23 From Bristol, he was told that ninety per cent of the silver in circula- 
tion was not regal and that the mint silver was much more deficient in weight than the silver 
tokens (which nevertheless could proportion their weight to the price of silver). The proprietor of 
Rudston and Preston, of Hull, ‘two considerable wholesale and retail firms’, claimed that the 
means of carrying on his trade had been ‘crippled . . . for want of silver to give in change ... In this 
situation I and my partner were reduced to issue tokens. The relief this gave w'as incalculable ... 
and had it not been for their introduction, I do not know what this populous town and neighbour- 
hood W'ould have done.’ A similar case concerned a token issuer in Bridlington, whose testimony 
encapsulates both the problem of an inadequate regal silver coinage and its temporary resolution 
by tokens (before they, in turn, deteriorated). In September 1812, he claimed, tokens comprised 
four-fifths of the circulating silver money. Bank of England tokens invariably disappeared ‘after 
their first circulation’. Because the premium which he had to pay to get silver from London 
increased. ‘I was compelled to discontinue it, my trade not allowing me to pay so dear for the 
accommodation: and until the issuing of local tokens I was daily under the necessity of refusing 
goods to my customers, from being unable to furnish them with change, whilst I sustained great 
loss by giving credit to people who came to my shop, knowing I could not give them change for a 
note". Clearly the issue of silver tokens (shillings and sixpences) in 1811-2 rapidly, if temporarily, 
helped to resolve a shortage of circulating media critical for local economies across the country. 

The fact that the constraint affected shopkeepers and tradesmen most immediately reveals the 
most important function that tokens fulfilled and that, in turn, offers an insight into processes of 
economic change at a critical juncture in the evolution of the economy. This was much wider than 
just providing a medium for wage payments and underlines reassessments about the nature of 
industrialisation in Britain. Essentially the course of this reassessment - now of long standing - is 
to broaden the whole analysis of the process, of which the changes within the industrial side of the 
economy, although integral with the whole and adding momentum, u'ere but one dimension of a 
much more complex dynamic. In this sense, using the word ‘industrial’ to characterise the whole 
process, the concept of the ‘Industrial Revolution’, is seriously misleading in the absence of 
awareness of how widely ranging sources of the changes which sustained the momentum really 
were. The immediate focus here lies with the commercialisation of relationships demanding coin 
in the economy at the local and regional level (quite apart from international linkages). This, in 
turn, is integral in this period with urbanisation and the spread of ‘fixed-point - retailing - shops - 
with a whole spectrum of commercial and financial intermediaries associated with this kind of 
business structure supplying needs in goods and services. Commercial specialisation lay at its 
heart. 

In this progressive articulation of local commodity markets, linked with the expansion of eco- 
nomic activities based on towns, England, with Holland, was well in advance of these trends any- 
where else in Europe. The momentum created by the process demanded the exponential expansion 
of low-denomination coinage as an essential means of enabling the process to continue. It was a 
new form of monetisation, the spread of a new cash nexus, which earlier forms of satisfying local 
needs had not required, or not nearly to the same extent. The irresistible demand for trade tokens 
revealed this new imperative, in the absence of an effective, regular, progressive supply of regal 
silver and copper coins to cope with this structural transformation of the ways in which local 
economies operated, despite many stratagems to economise on the need for cash. The process of 
transformation was unprecedented in scale and in its progressive momentum, so there is little sur- 
prise that the response of public authorities was belated and inadequate. It is one of many 
instances of lagging public provision in eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Britain in the 
face of newly evolving urban, industrial, commercial and financial structures and systems, 
towards a future then unknown. The progressive development of retailing provides one of the 
most visible manifestations of this transformation, while the necessity of token issues provides 
dramatic, if temporary evidence of its existence. 24 


- 4 The seventeenth century precedents (in the absence of a Structural transformation of employment and wage payments as in the 
eighteenth century ) make this clear Whitting, as in n.4. chapter 2. 
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The power of the momentum behind these developments was such as to demand a spontaneous 
private solution in the absence of public provision in a field normally reserved for state monopoly 
provision. It would not be an exaggeration to claim that this was ‘the rise of a money economy’ in 
a new dimension. The paradox was that it was coterminous with the evolution of new credit 
instruments in a great enhancement, elaboration and diversification of the financial system of the 
country. The ‘rise of a money economy' has been a much abused term and a much misunderstood 
concept. Over the centuries from the early medieval period, when mints and coinages proliferated, 
as did credit, it would be as accurate to claim that the various roles of money, so early established, 
were being increasingly overtaken (supplemented is too weak a term) by the roles of credit. ‘The 
rise of a credit economy’ might be as good a term to use. This was also the case in the process of 
change being experienced in late seventeenth-century England and afterw-ards. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, quantitatively, coin and paper currency - the latter expanding powerfully - 
provided a progressively smaller percentage of money stocks, the means of payment, and transfers 
by way of bank deposits and other credit instruments.- 5 All this, however, in the macro-financial 
flows of the economy does not subvert the simultaneous progressive importance of small denomi- 
nation coin, as the differentiation of the economy enhanced mass transactions in retailing and 
wage payments. It was the progressive differentiation of the economy which makes these contrast- 
ing trends compatible. 


Tokens, the Commercialisation of Society and Retailing 

The token issues of the eighteenth century, as those of the seventeenth century, and the insistent 
demand for low-denomination regal coins were evidence of the commercialisation of society at 
the local level more than just of industrialisation in the form of mines, mills and factories, 
although, as acknowledged, in certain nodes of industry' the demand for wage payments did 
prompt the large-scale issue of tokens. Changes in the structure of production, however, with 
large-scale output from large plant employing the new technologies and a large wage-earning pro- 
letariat in each plant, certainly did not characterise the growth of industry in general but remained 
exceptional throughout the times of token issuing and after. Although often identified as issued for 
wage payments initially, most issues were principally destined to enter general circulation, that is, 
to join the momentum for commercialisation rather than for the growth of industry rout court. The 
commercialisation of English society had been proceeding gradually but steadily over preceding 
centuries. 26 For example by the early eighteenth century two-thirds of the revenue produced by 
taxation came from indirect taxes through excises (on home produced articles) and customs 
(through imports). Raising large revenues in this way required that basic internal commodity mar- 
kets, for such tilings in widespread consumption as malt, beer, spirits, tobacco, sugar and tea. were 
already fully commercialised and articulated. The first retailing dimension of this had been of long 
standing: the ale-house from at least the thirteenth century, as a place for cash sales if also usually 
integrated with short-term personal credit. 27 It is no wonder that innkeepers featured so promi- 
nently as token issuers in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Something more is 
said of this below. 

This spread of fixed-point retailing from London and the largest provincial cities such as Bristol 
and Norwich into smaller towns across the country, particularly after the Civil War, widened the 
range and depth of commercialisation. Many changes lay behind this: an explosion of information 
media in the form of price currents and then newspapers; improvements in land transport with a 
national network of turnpike roads linking all significant towns, together with main strategic 
routes to London. The mail services of the post office after the 1660 Act were integral with this 


R E. Cameron. Banking in the Early Stages oj Industrialisation (Oxford. Oxford University Press. 1969), pp. 42—18 (Table 11.2); 
R W. Goldsmith, Financial Structure anil Development (Newhaven, London, Yale University Press. 1969); M. Collins. Money anil 
Banking in the United Kingdom (London. Routlcdge. 1988), Ch.2. 

N. McKendrick, J. Brewer and J.H. Plumb. The Birth of a Consumer Society: the Commercialisation of Eighteenth-Century 
England (London. Hutchinson. 1983), 

- 1 See. for example. P Clark. The English Ale House: a Social History (London. Longman. 1983). 
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development of information flows - information about markets mid prices (above all information 
from the London markets, with feed-backs to the metropolis) and confidential commercial and 
financial intelligence. The first half of the eighteenth century saw the establishment of many turn- 
pike trusts (by 1750, 143 trusts were operating over 3,400 miles of road), whose efficiency for 
high-speed travel was much enhanced by new road surfaces. Efficient systems of commercial 
organisation of coaching and carrier services expanded further after the 1760s. with high-speed 
coaches after 1784. The commercial system, growing in scale and complexity, was much 
dependent on improved communication by road; it is a far cry from the industrial revolution just 
being dependent on the new canals. The spread of local banks after 1750 to all the main provincial 
and county towns further integrated the commercial system by adding a financial dimension to 
these commercial linkages, through the London correspondent banks of the country bankers. 

Much more could be said of the progressive development of the commercial and financial sys- 
tems. the progressive articulation of the national economy and, in this case, the internal market. It 
must be subsumed here in favour of a discussion of the spread of retailing, as a primary manifesta- 
tion of the market economy at the local level and the principal rationale for a plentiful regal cop- 
per coinage and private tokens. The essence of the matter is that Lhese commercial developments 
and urbanisation, particularly the spread of retailing, were - nationally - more important titan 
‘industrialisation’ (using the term in the narrow sense of the growth of industry) in revealing the 
functions of a copper coinage and underlining its necessity. The overwhelming dominance of 
Middlesex (i.e. London) as a source for the number of token variants in the eighteenth century 
emphasises this, as did the seventeenth-century' issues. The distribution (by county) of the num- 
bers of token types for the eighteenth century issues broadly follows the general national develop- 
ment pattern (where locations of issue are attributed), as indicated above. Retailers and tradesmen 
dominate as issuers of tokens (if not in the extent of their issues) and, being co-joined in the 
processes of development of the economy, there is also broad coincidence between commercial 
and industrial regions/districts. For the early nineteenth-century issues, not included in the earlier 
listings, the weighting of issues from the Black Country, Staffordshire and the North-East coast 
would have been higher. 28 

In principle a tax levied on all retail shops in 1759, plus a national listing of retail tea licences in 
1785, when coupled with data from the excise and published estimates by such as Joseph Massie 
in 1760 and Patrick Colquhoun in 1794. should enable some quantitative correlation to be made 
between the distribution of retail shops and token issues - an intriguing prospect. 29 But, alas, the 
different basis for the compilation of the shop data (construed by excise collections), with the 
county break-downs of token issues, together with problems over dates and major discrepancies in 
the shop data, make this impossible in practice. Only the crudest aggregations can be made and 
they, unsurprisingly, reinforce the broadest of conclusions about commercialisation and the use of 
copper coinage. 

According to the 1759 data (it was evidently thought that retail shops were sufficiently numer- 
ous to be worth taxing) 141.700 shops other than ale houses existed in England and Wales, of 
which over 21,600 were in London. The count included all shops and houses ‘wherein anything 
whatever is sold by retail, exclusive of ale houses and farmers' and labourers' houses, unless they 
keep shops'. 20 In 1797, by a count based on the level of rents, just over 23.700 shops existed in 
London, although the exact area and categories were not identical.’ 1 In another count retail 
licenses for the sale of tea, undertaken in 1785. of 53,000 in England and Wales almost 4.000 were 
in London. ' 2 These figures originate from excise data and property assessments (usually based on 
levels of rent), being confined to 'fixed-point' retailing (i.e. shops), but there are extraordinary 
inconsistencies. Probably most derive from the exclusion in some calculations of small premises 


Davis, as in n.12. 
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or premises not being used as shops continuously. The same discrepancies apply to estimates of 
the number of itinerant sellers - only licensed hawkers can be counted and their numbers ranged 
from c. 1500 in 1750, to c.2000 in 1756/7. However, numbers in England and Wales had reached 
1 ,290 in 1 784/5 and were over 6,000 in 1 820/ ' It may well be that their distribution is as mislead- 
ing as their total numbers - for example, in 1782-3 there were 242 licensed hawkers registered for 
Staffordshire, 221 for Middlesex, but only sixty-five for Lancashire and forty-three for Somerset. 
No evidence can be given about the scale of itinerant selling and its distribution relative to ‘fixed- 
point’ retailing from this data. 

Equally bleak conclusions result from official data concerning ale houses and licensed vict- 
uallers, gin shops and places which, although unlicensed, stiil contrived to sell drink. The absence 
of comparability in these national surveys does not even allow reliable comparisons of changes in 
the number of shops over time. With licensed victuallers, however, there is a basis for such com- 
parison, and the results are unexpected. 34 Numbers of licensed victuallers in most provincial 
towns surveyed declined gradually, despite rising urban populations, and in the urban centres of 
industrialising regions, where numbers of licensed victuallers rose gradually, that rise was much 
more than offset by rising populations in the same towns. This trend was true of Middlesex, the 
home counties and most regions: the general trend was a fall in numbers per licensed premises 
after 1750. Ineffective policing of the licensing, with widespread evasion, growth in numbers of 
gin-shops, and a more restrictive licensing policy by magistrates combine to explain the paradox. 

There is no doubt, on the other hand, that numbers of retail shops were expanding - a dramatic 
increase in numbers and in retail shops per head of local population is fully documented after 
1820. This trend can be extrapolated with confidence and covered all provincial towns surveyed 
by David Alexander. 35 Numbers of shops increased three to five times as fast as the urban popula- 
tions, while population per shop halved or fell to a third between 1822 and 1848/51. The total 
number of assessed shops in York, for example, was eighty-eight in 1784, 176 in 1797 and 430 in 
1822/3. Population per retail shop fell from 200 to seventy in Bolton, from 175 to fifty-five in 
Manchester, eighty to forty-five in Leicester and ninety-five to thirty in Nottingham. Tradesmen 
listed as manufacturers or wholesalers, and traders in food who might have been retailing from 
markets, have been excluded from this count, which therefore underestimates the general growth 
of retailing in the period. 

Although these aggregate calculations of shop numbers, with change over time, are so fallible, 
the distributions revealed within the aggregates at one point of time may deserve greater credence. 
London maintained its long standing lead with the highest number of shops and the highest ratio 
of shops to population - being both by far the largest urban centre and the target for specialist pur- 
chasing for visitors and residents outside the capital. 36 London had 21.600 regular shops in 1759 
and over 23,700 paying assessed taxes in 1797, which represented a ratio of population per shop 
of thirty in 1759 when the average for England was forty-two and for Wales 110. On this basis 
London had almost sixteen per cent of all England’s shops. London’s dominance is much less 
apparent in 1785, using retail tea licences as a proxy: London had about eight per cent of the total 
for England (3,982 out of 50,791). Indeed, London on this count seems to have had fewer licensed 
tea-retailers relative to population than any of the English regions (217 persons per licence against 
the average for England as a whole of 169). 37 The ratio of shops in relation to population suggests 
that fixed-point retailing spread out from London, with the counties round the metropolis in the 
lead, the density of shops thinning out in northern counties, the South West and in Wales. Draw'ing 
a diagonal line from north east to the south west through Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Gloucestershire and Somerset, for example, saw counties to the south and east of 
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the line, excluding London, averaging 35.5 persons per shop in 1759 while counties to the west 
and north of the line averaged 58.8 persons per shop. 38 Although the distribution based on num- 
bers of assessed shops in provincial towns in 1785 is not comparable to the 1759 data based on 
excise collections, the broad pattern seems to have been maintained. 

Given that retailers and tradesmen w'ere the dominant issuers of tokens over the country as a 
whole there is some consistency, although with important discrepancies, with the regional distri- 
bution of shops discussed above. London and Middlesex predominated both in the density of 
shops and the number of token issues. Lancashire and Yorkshire were more prominent in token 
issues and in demands for Boulton’s coins than in numbers of shops. It is unfortunate that the 
paucity of systematic data on the evolving number of shops during the period of token issues does 
not allow a more definitive discussion of possible correlations between the coinage and retailing, 
given the strength of the assumptions about the links between them. 

‘Micro-evidence’ from the accounts of individual shopkeepers adds some comforting complica- 
tions to the easy conclusions drawn from correlating the supposed number and distribution of 
retail shops with the demand for coins thus generated. There is reason to suppose that the follow- 
ing examples are not untypical of the provincial established shopkeepers in the period. 

The accounts of Abraham Dent, a general shopkeeper in the small Cumbrian town of Kirby 
Stephen (population 1,141 in 1801) reveal how complex were the demands made by his business 
on the means of payment. 31 - 1 He was a grocer and seller of a wide variety of eatables, mercer, hab- 
erdasher. hosier, wine merchant and brewer, a seller of hardware, stationery and paper, books and 
magazines, patent medicines, gunpowder and tobacco, amongst other things - all in bewildering 
variety. He operated in a regional and national market for purchasing and a mainly local market 
for selling. Almost all supplies and deliveries were by road, organised with carriers, apart from 
sales from the shop. Nor did his business suffer, although in a small remote town in a hilly region 
a long way from his main sources of supply, from any serious interruptions to transport, even in 
the winter months. It was the cost of carriage not the state of the roads which concerned him. 40 
From the 1760s to the 1780s he makes no special mention of problems of the shortage of cash; nor 
did he ever issue tokens, as far as is known, when many fellow retailers and tradesmen had 
adopted the practice. However. Dent's accounts and correspondence do not cover the years when 
this problem had induced widespread token issues. In the nature of the case no detailed evidence 
survives about cash sales over the counter in Abraham Deni’s shop - they did not leave a trail 
behind them in the ledgers, cash books or correspondence. The crucial evidence is therefore lack- 
ing. Banknotes, bills of exchange and ‘bills on London’ are pervasive as means of settling 
accounts with loans to established customers and some bartering. Also pervasive is ‘ledger credit’ 
for established customers, with wide variations in the length of credit periods before settlement, 
and then often the actual form in which accounts were settled is usually not revealed. Many 
accounts were settled in a fortnight but with many others settlement came six months or more in 
arrears. A complex web of such arrangements encompassed the business dealings of Dent himself, 
his suppliers and customers. Little emerges about a shortage of small denomination cash or the 
role of small denomination cash in transactions over his own counter. It does not appear that Dent 
actually ran an inn or ale house with cash sales at the bar (he was not registered as an ale house 
keeper or licensed victualler), but sold casks of beer and materials for home brewing to retail cus- 
tomers for consumption in their home. 

Equivalent complexity in payments is shown in the accounts of Peter Stubs of Warrington, a 
notable file-maker and employer of out-workers in this business, but also proprietor of the White 
Bear Inn in the town. 41 Barter seems to have been characteristic in his dealings with Sheffield 
steel-masters — paying for his steel supplies with files — while payment to the out-workers making 
the files was suffused with loans and debts, often settled after months of being on the books. 


T.S. Willan. An Eighteenth-Century Shopkeeper: Abraham Dent of Kirby Stephen (Manchester Univcrsily Press. 1970). 

Willan, as in n.39, pp. 41, 109-10. 

Jl T.S Ashton. An Eighteenth-Century Industrialist: Peter Stubs «/ Warrington. 1756-1X06 (Manchester. Manchester Lmversilv 
Press. 1939). 
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Those buying files normally paid in cash, but loans and credit also featured prominently. Short- 
term credit was also run up at the inn for the ‘delivery’ trade but, given the scale of purchasing 
barley, malt and hops, there was evidently a large cash trade from retail sales within the inn - 
many dozens of glasses and tumblers were being bought to sustain this side of the business. Peter 
Stubs also kept the ‘kitty’ for a club of his regular customers in the inn (an important local 
amenity which also consolidated custom). 42 As with Abraham Dent, Peter Stubs also enjoyed a 
flourishing ‘off-licence’ trade based upon the inn, with customers running up credit accounts set- 
tled in arrears, and a wide variety of transactions involving barter and loans as well as normal 
shop credit. He bought supplies mainly with bills of exchange, a prime means of settling accounts 
in Lancashire. Such limited ‘micro’ evidence from individual shopkeepers and tradesmen reveals 
how complex - indeed, how ingenious - were the arrangements for carrying on business in con- 
texts of risk and uncertainty (compared with later times). In particular practices which minimised 
the need for cash were prominent. 

Where then, was the need for increased cash generated? The greater than pro-rata increase in 
transactions lay at the base of this rising demand. Cash became a balancing item when accounts 
were settled and credit transactions called in. This could, of course, imply settlements by way of 
bills of exchange, which circulated virtually as notes in the North West, local bank notes. Bank of 
England notes as well as coin. Settlement of balances by personal cheques does not seem to have 
been a recourse. 

There remains the question of the cash trade. Where retail transactions passed between shop- 
keeper/tradesman and customer personally known to each other, and the customer was of known 
residence and status, particularly in a village or small town settled community, then credit could 
be safely given and accepted. Most business transactions were effected in a world of face-to-face 
personal relationships within a nexus of personal trust, supported within a network of such inter- 
personal contacts, sustaining by indirect as well as direct linkages the essential bonds of confi- 
dence, the pre-condition for sustained commercial dealings in this period, as before and since. The 
weaker the institutional infrastructure (from a whole range of reasons) the greater was the risk and 
uncertainty, with a correspondingly higher premium on personal trust. 43 These conditions did not 
apply - or not nearly to the same degree - amongst poor wage earners, in rapidly growing new 
urban centres, with much local migration. Where daily necessities, mainly of food and drink, were 
being bought on a daily basis from a number of shops or from daily/weekly markets the average 
unit of transaction was small and cash sales were the key. Trading at markets and with itinerant 
sellers also would be more likely to be in cash. The same logic applied to purchasing in the bars of 
ale houses and inns. None of this precludes the existence of petty retail credit in these contexts, of 
course - there is plenty of evidence of drinks being pul on the ‘slate’, of book debts being 
incurred, and of regular customers forming ‘clubs’ for festive or sickness and burial reasons. A 
credit hold in all sorts of business transactions anchored custom, as at the other end of the spec- 
trum of retail trade. This remained true at the humblest level for known regular customers. But 
cash transactions offered the greatest protection to shopkeepers and traders who were uncertain of 
the reliability of their customers in any credit transaction. This was the essence of the complaint 
(cited above, p. 75) of the Bridlington tradesmen for whom the lack of Bank of England tokens 
forced them to give credit to unsuitable customers or lose their trade. But generally, in petty trad- 
ing, with large numbers of customers, being poor wage earners for the most part, without accumu- 
lated savings, strict control of credit, with regular cash settlement, was the key to successful 
shopkeeping. Here, then, was a basis for the rising urban demand for low denomination coinage, 
whether regal or informal. In this sense, at least, the wheel comes full circle: the means of pay- 
ment in coin - some but not all of it generated initially through wage payments - became a gen- 
eral circulating medium for a rising tide of retail trade. 

The economic historian and the numismatist are allies in seeking to understand this process in 


4: Ashton, as in n.4l, pp. 84-85: P. Mathias. The Brewing Industry in England. 1700-1830 (Cambridge. Cambridge University 
Press, 1 959). pp. 264. 277-8. 

J ' P Mathias. 'Risk. Credit and Kinship in early modem enterprise', in J.J. McCusker and K. Morgan (editors). The Early Modern 
Atlantic Economy (Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. 2000). pp. 15-55. with oilier references tiled. 
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greater depth and to document it more fully. Much still remains to be done. Even so, the clearest 
evidence of the direct connection between cash retailing and the demand for copper coins is pro- 
vided by the largest and most concentrated urban market of all - the London market for beer. It is 
noticeable that the large London brewers were the quickest to petition the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Coin whenever there was too much or too little copper in circulation for the conven- 
ience of their trade. They controlled many hundreds of public houses by ‘tying’ the trade in 
London (over three-quarters of the publicans they served were subject to a tie by 1 800) and hence 
were greatly affected by the state of copper coinage. 44 With much political leverage arising from 
the importance of the beer excise in national tax receipts, they were in a good position to make 
effective representations to government. The scale of their trade, primarily in cash sales, had 
major implications for the circulation of coin in London. For example, a surfeit of farthings 
appeared in London in January 1807, when an increase in the price of porter meant that it was no 
longer sold at a price involving farthings. 45 In 1800 the output of common brewers in London was 
more than 256 million quarts, the standard unit for retail sale over the counters at 4 d. per quart for 
ordinary porter in 1797-1801 . 46 This formed by far the largest single cash retail trade in the coun- 
try. One of the implications of this was that the London brewers found themselves the unwitting 
but instrumental intermediaries in recycling copper coins when London was in surplus. In 
February 1809, for example, Boulton’s agent John Woodward took in almost £10,000 in copper 
from Whitbread, Barclay Perkins, Goodwyn and Clowes for redelivery elsewhere. The Committee 
of the Privy Council on Coin noted that ‘Brewers, Distillers and other Persons who, from the 
nature of their trade are likely to be holders of considerable quantities [of coin], and are willing, 
on being paid for them, to deliver them at the Mint'. 4 ' In Glasgow and Edinburgh the grocers took 
the lead in petitioning (through the Lord Provost) according to circumstances, for either more cop- 
per or to be relieved of surplus. 48 In London, brewers, distillers and publicans led the protests. In 
1808, for example, Whitbread had £1,800 in copper, ‘and £400-600 ready to come in’, sending 
his senior clerk. Robert Sangster, to the committee to complain - and this was despite delivering 
coin weekly to two workhouses in St Lukes and Cripplegate (all of it Boulton’s). 41 ' Barclays and 
Trumans also sent representatives to complain about excess copper in July 1808. 50 Despite 
Boulton’s plea that he only issued coins on demand, never forcing them into circulation, he was 
told in June 1808 to stop London deliveries, which were then averaging fourteen tons per week. 
To resolve the crisis ‘until the Brewers ... who complain of being overstocked, may have disbur- 
dened themselves of the extraordinary quantity of copper tokens they now hold’, Boulton’s agent 
put Whitbread in touch with the Soho firm's own customers in London who could take 
Whitbread's surplus instead of ordering more coins from the Soho mint. 51 Similar complaints of a 
surplus of copper, all of it Boulton’s, came in from provincial centres. 


The Travails of the Regal Copper and Silver 

This excursion into the relations between cash-retailing and small denomination coin in London 
encapsulates a more general story. The sequence of alternating surfeit and scarcity was played out 
two or three times between 1797 and 1817. It was inevitable as long as regal copper was issued at 
full weight, because every sustained rise in the price of copper gave profit in melting while a gen- 
eral recoinage with national distribution remained extremely expensive. Lack of effective legal 
sanctions against token issues, particularly in copper, but also including silver in the extensive 
issues of private silver coins in 18! 1-12, reinforced this logic. An effective supply of good regal 


44 Whitbread. Barclay Perkins and Truman, as three of the major brewers, had tied’ over two-thirds of their London trade by 
I MOO— 1 8 1 0 (952 public houses out of 1.162 served). See Mathias, as in n.42. pp. 1 17-38. Table 5 (p. 133), 

J; PRO BT 6/121 Matthew Boulton to the Committee on Coin. 12 January 1807. 

J<l This consisted of 1,359,400 barrels of strong beer and 421,000 barrels of small beer. The total included their 'country trade’. 
Mathias, as in n.42. pp. 544— 45. Tabic 38. Porter was the standard beer of Loudon in this period, a long-matured black beer 
17 PRO BT 6/1 26. 

4!i PRO BT 6/127. 2 March 1802.2April IS02.6Junc 1 802. 22 October 1X02 
49 PRO BT 6/127. 2 May 1808 
w PRO BT 6/ 1 27, 4 July 1X08 
51 PRO BT 6/1 27. 2 Mav. 1 8 June 1 808 
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coins would always be preferable to the hazards oflocal token issues - the inevitability of deterio- 
ration of such issues over time and the inconvenience of not passing current nationally. 

Extensive evidence from the Committee of the Privy Council on Coin makes clear that the offi- 
cial recoinage of copper of 1 797 and in subsequent years was the result of a conscious policy to 
drive counterfeit and token copper permanently out of circulation, but with some care being taken 
occasionally in attempting to do this gradually to prevent hardship to poor people holding the 
defective coin. Apart from responding to demand from private customers. Boulton's new copper 
coinage was paid out by government departments and in dockyards, in payment to troops and 
sailors, and in poor relief. Once in circulation, went the claim, it would quickly drive out base 
coin, but once started on the copper recoinage, Boulton argued that it was ‘absolutely necessary 
now' to continue the new coinage ‘till all the old illegal Coin is driven out of Circulation, which 
will not be the case until the holders of it are convinced that that is the decided object of 
Government.' 52 Competing demands for copper in w'ar-time added to the problems of minting the 
new copper coinage following 1797. By December 1798 Lord Liverpool reported to Pitt that the 
new' pennies (£80,000 had then been put in circulation) w'ere proving ‘in general very acceptable 
to the People', generating demands for halfpence and farthings ‘on the same Principle’. The Parys 
mines were now failing, producing less than a quarter of their peak output, with the Anglesey 
Company buying in 1,000 tons of copper a year (a sixth of total British production). The sheathing 
of merchant ships, as well as warships, had now' become general. 53 The East India Company was 
also exporting 1,500 tons a year (which Boulton sought to prohibit).'’ 4 

With official issues distribution, apart from direct consignments sent to public establishments, 
remained problematical. After much badgering the costs of manufacture had been built into the 
coinage budgets (‘full w'eight’ now meant that the denominational value of the coins had to be 
equal to the intrinsic value of the metal less the costs of striking), but no dedicated allowance was 
made for distribution costs, which were so much heavier in weight-versus-value terms than with 
gold and silver. In August 1799 the Committee on Coin w'ere reminded of the ‘insuperable 
Difficulty [which] has always occurred in getting them into Circulation in all parts of the 
Kingdom. Those who live at a distance will not send for them and it is owing probably to this cir- 
cumstance that the Counterfeits have been made use of in preference to those hitherto coined at 
the Tower'. 55 W'henever the price of copper rose, proposals quickly followed to cut more coins 
from a given weight to deter melting and counterfeiting. As with silver there was a limit on the 
extent of the charge that private customers w'ere willing to pay to secure supplies of cash. The 
Committee of the Privy Council on Coin sought to keep a balance, but could only act in arrears to 
the conflicting demands coming in from the different regions. 

After the initial surge of Boulton's copper coinage of 1797-99, which created a surplus, com- 
plaints of shortages resurfaced in 1802. 56 The Soho Mint produced 1200 tons of copper coins 
between April 1805 and January 1807, with a further 1200 tons by August that year. 57 By 
February 1808 Sir Joseph Banks spoke of the ‘complete stop that was put to that nefarious prac- 
tice [of counterfeiting] by the new copper tokens ... Ever since Mr Boulton's coin has been fairly 
in circulation no other copper coin has been seen in circulation in the country to the north of 
Stamford’. 58 

By May 1808 the roundabout had turned again, with brewers and other tradesmen in Liverpool 


M BT 0/1 18. 1798 evidence of M. Boulton. 

'' 400-500 tons of copper a year being taken for sheathing at Liverpool alone, according to Thomas Williams. BT 6/126. 
16 March 1797. 

' 4 BT 6/117. 8 December 1798; BT 6/1 18 To counter this fall in output the Macclesiield Copper Company was working one of the 
two large mines in Wicklow, smelting the ore in Swansea The ore of the other, that of Hibernian Mine Company, was smelted in 
Ireland! BT 6/11 8. 23 November 1798). 

” BT 6/126. I August 1799. Sec also BT 6/126. 30 January 1788. 28 March 1797. I August 1799; BT 6/127. 4 April 1798; See 
also Part. Papers 1837 Vol, XVI. Appendix 34 to Report of Select Committee on the Royal Mint. 

* BT 6/127. 2 March. 2 April. 6 May. 22 October 1802. 

' 7 BT 6/ 1 2 1 . 12 Jan 1 807, 26 August 1 807; BT 6/1 22. 24 April. 24 October 1 807. 

BT 6/1 19. 22 February 1808. 

BT 6/ 1 22. 5 May 1 808. February 1809. 

I '" BT 6/123. 3 August 1811. 
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as well as London complaining of too much copper. 59 In August 1811, yet again, shortages were 
invoking more complaints. 60 This time petitioners demanded a recoinage of regal silver, as well 
as copper, which was reviving long-established complaints about the deplorable state of the sil- 
ver coinage. Apart from the isolated £55,000 in silver, coined in 1787, the Mint had produced 
virtually no issues of substance since 1758 and ‘no material quantities since 1717’. 61 Lord 
Liverpool put forward plans in 1797 to complete the copper recoinage of Boulton with silver six- 
penny pieces (of full weight) in the expectation that this would lead ‘by degrees’ to a general 
reform of all the silver coin. Paying for the old silver to be brought in would be too expensive, so 
the new and old coin were to be left to combat each other. 62 The authorities, however, were 
reluctant to prejudice the poor, who were large users of lower denomination silver, by calling in 
all defective silver, so ihe whole question was shelved in favour of the Bank of England counter- 
marking Spanish silver dollars, with a first issue of over two million between March and May 
1797, and subsequently over-stamping Spanish dollars for issue as Bank of England tokens 
between 1804 and 181 1. 63 

These did not completely fulfil demands for new silver (particularly because, as ‘tokens’, the 
Bank of England issues could not invoke legal sanctions against forgeries). Hence the widespread 
issues of private silver tokens in 1811 which, in turn, precipitated legal action to prohibit such pri- 
vate silver tokens. An Act of Parliament determined this in July 1812, ineffective until confirmed 
by another Act in the following year, but it took almost another five years before the new issues 
from the Mint (newly equipped by Boulton) were distributed nationally. 64 The 1813 and 1817 
Acts formally prohibited the issue of both silver and copper tokens, but were not immediately 
effective in the case of copper issues. Penalties were savage: fines of £5-£10 per token at the dis- 
cretion of Justices of the Peace to anyone circulating or passing silver tokens (save for returning 
them to their issuers, where known). The original issuers were liable in law to pay the sums listed 
on their tokens. Bank of England and Bank of Ireland tokens were exempted. The copper tokens, 
banned by law from being passed or circulated after 1 January 1818, carried penalties of 2s.- 10.?. 
per token, again at the discretion of magistrates. 65 

Once systematic supplies of regal copper were struck from 1820 and distributed nationally - 
the Mint having been re-equipped for both silver and copper coins - token issuing was effec- 
tively ended save for limited ‘private’ issues for the relief of the poor, Scottish communion 
tokens, ‘medal-type’ coins, co-operative society coins, tavern tokens and similar exceptions to 
the general rule. 66 


1,1 BT5/127.4 Apnl 1798 

,>: BT 6/118. 1797:6/127. !0 February 1798. -I April 1798. 

Kelly, as in n.l I . BT 6/120. 18 August 1809. 23 November 1809. 

w Part. Papers IS16. Vol VI. p. 403. Report from Committee . .. on new silver coinage; 54 Geo III. Cap IV. 26 November 1813: 
57 Geo. Ill, Cap XLV I, 27 June 1817. 

M The provisions of the Acts are given in Manvillc. as in n 18. Appendix C. pp. 249-50. 

Wl E.g. Welsh Industrial Tokens and Medals (Cardiff. National Museum of Wales 1973). N.B. Todd. Tavern Tokens in Wales 
(Cardiff. National Museum of Wales. 198(1); Y. Stanton and N. Todd. Devon Tavern Tokens (Exeter Archaeology Group, Exeter Papers 
in Industrial Archaeology XL 1982); R.N.P. Hawkins. Public Houses featured on Metallic Checks. 1X30-1910 (Birmingham. 
Museum and Art Gallery. 1978). This bibliography is extensive. 



THE 1787 SHILLING - A TRANSITION IN MINTING TECHNIQUE 


H E. MANVILLE AND P.P. GASPAR 

‘1787. In this year a feeble attempt was made to supply the want of Silver Money by a coinage of that 
metal. But it appears as if the directors of Mint affairs had exhausted all their powers in the restoration 
of the Gold Coins, for after an issue of about seventy or eighty thousand Pounds, in Shillings and 
Sixpences, the coinage of Silver was stopped.’ 1 

‘In the year 1787 the Bank coined £55.280 in New Silver, not with any intention of issuing it in gen- 
eral to the Publick, but only in small quantities to their Customers at Christmastime.’ 2 


Introduction 

The first statement, from Rogers Ruding’s Annals (1817), represents a general impression held by 
numismatists: That the coinage of shillings and sixpences in 1787 was a feeble and short-lived 
attempt by the Government to begin to relieve the severe shortage of silver coins. The second quo- 
tation presents the true picture: That the coins were a private striking for the Bank of England, not 
intended for general circulation. 

This was a time of change in the techniques employed by the Mint for the manufacture of dies. 
The long-established use of individual letter punches to apply the inscription to each die was slow 
and inefficient, but could only be phased out when fully lettered punches became available. This 
required the raising of punches from fully lettered matrices. For a time of transition within the 
Mint, the study of one issue may fill in gaps in the available records. The 1787 shillings (and six- 
pences) could be expected to be particularly informative about experimentation within the Mint, 
because of the opportunity afforded the Mint to start from scratch, given the quarter century hiatus 
since the previous production of shillings in 1763. Indeed, this was the first regular large-scale 
production of silver coins in a quarter of a century. 

Although not a currency issue in a truly practical sense, the 1787s are worthy of closer study for 
several reasons - as we shall see. 

During 1787 several unusual innovations were undertaken in British coinage. The severe and 
chronic eighteenth century shortage of copper and silver coins for ordinary commerce was par- 
tially alleviated by private initiatives but very little by the Government. Gold guineas and half- 
guineas were coined in sufficient numbers for major transactions (a change of design to a 


Acknowledgements: Particular thanks are due lu G.P Dyer who provided copies of all the Mini records appearing in the 
Appendices, without which the sequencing of issues would not have been possible. P.P. Caspar’s weighing and specific gravity testing 
established the true nature of the ‘Pingo proofs’ and their preparation pieces. 

1 R. Ruding. Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and its Dependencies. First edition, 4 vols. (London. 1817). vol. ii, 
pp 498-499. 

2 Mint 1/15: Questions asked by the Privy Council's Committee on Coin on the 21st February 1798 and the Answers given by ihe 
Bank. See EM. Kelly, Spanish Dollars and Silver Tokens An account of the issues of the Bank of England 1 797-1816 (London. Spink 
& Son. 1976), Bank Museum Document 695. Appendix B. p. 136. 

38 

Q, Have you any Great Quantity of British Silver Coin at present in the Bank?' 

A. In Ihe year 1787 the Bank coined £55.280 in New Silver not with any intention of issuing it in general to the Publick. but only 
in small quantities to their Customers at Christmastime; of that, they have £22,800 remaining; as to the Silver Coin which they issue in 
general to the Public, they do. as all other Bankers do. buy it up. as they want it, giving usually, from a half to one per Cent premium 
for it, and consequently the Sum in their possession is very trifling.' 

A copy of the Questions and Answers' also is entered under Mint 1/15. where it is titled The following Questions of the Lords of 
the Committee of Privy Council to the Governor and Company of the Bank of England and their Answers thereto were also communi- 
cated to the Mint by Favour of Lord Liverpool.’ The Bank's Question and Answer No. 38 is numbered 41 in the Mint copy, although 
the wording is identical. 
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spade-shaped shield commenced in 1787) ? - silver hardly at ali after 1758 until 1816. Copper 
halfpennies and farthings, issued 1770-1775, were insufficient to meet the growing needs of an 
industrializing society. No other official English coppers were issued for more than twenty years, 
although copper coins dated 1766-1782 were struck for Ireland, where they were badly needed - 
and were soon extensively counterfeited. 4 In 1787 the first of what became a flood of private cop- 
per halfpenny tokens was struck by the Parys Mine Company. Anglesey. Wales. Silver coinage 
fared less well. As the first of what became an extensive series of countermarked Spanish dollars 
in Scotland, and to a lesser degree in England and Ireland, the Cark Cotton Works in Lancashire 
issued silver tokens with the date 1787 on the obverse - although such a small local issue by itself 
had no impact on the silver shortage in the country as a whole. In a presage of what was to have a 
profound effect on British coinage a few years later, Matthew Boulton’s steam-driven Soho Mint 
was erected late in 1787. 5 

A major barrier to silver coinage was the fixed Mint price of five-shillings twopence per Troy 
ounce paid for bullion brought in for coining. A few companies and agents had done so earlier in 
the eighteenth century and had been rewarded with an identifying word or device on the coins 
produced. In 1757-1758 the Bank of England requested that sixpences and shillings be coined 
from bullion they would supply and a total of £79,198 of the two denominations was struck by the 
Mint, although not with an identifying provenance mark. 6 A December 1787 Mint survey of the 
silver coins in circulation estimated their deficiency, which amounted to 20.6% light for shillings 
and 35.25% light for sixpences. 7 Nevertheless, from the mid- 1760s until the New Coinage of 
1816-1820 Government generally could not agree on what should be the correct standard nor on 
the number of shillings to be struck from a pound of silver to bring them more into line with the 
market price. Small silver continued to be struck as needed for the Maundy Ceremony, and 
although, as shown by a few worn coins encountered today, the groats, threepences, twopences, 
and pennies circulated to a limited extent as late as the 1780s, they could hardly have had much 
impact on the chronic shortage of small change. 

After the accession of George III in 1760. Mint records reveal that, except for the limited 
'Northumberland' issue in 1763 and patterns in 1764, 1775 and 1778, no shillings were struck 
until 1787. A small number of sixpences (60 lb of silver, yielding 7,440 coins) was delivered to 
the Bank of England in November 1762, just in time for Christmas - evidently from existing dies 
dated 1757 or 1758. In 1762-1763 an issue of circulating threepences totalling about 400,000 
pieces was struck for general circulation. Nevertheless, these were insufficient to alleviate the sil- 
ver shortage throughout Great Britain. No more Government-supplied silver coins were struck for 
over fifty years. 


The Bank of England and the Royal Mint 

By 1786 the George II coins dated 1757-8 had been doled out and the Bank of England were 
becoming embarrassed by customer requests for a continuing supply of coins for small gifts (such 
as the well-known coin in the Christmas pudding). The Bank therefore petitioned the Treasury for 
permission to have another issue of shillings and sixpences struck from bullion they would pro- 


’ Mint 1/14. p. 7: Mint 7/62 (Appendix A). 

4 P. Scaby. Coins and Tokens of Ireland (London. B.A. Seaby. 1970). p. 84n. 

^ Matthew Boulton was the sole owner of the Soho Mint. The partnership of Boulton and Wan in the steam engine business did not 
extend to his mint and therefore references to the early Soho Mint as 'Boulton and Watt's Soho Mint' are incorrect, 

41 E.M. Kelly, as in n.2. p. 7. 

7 Liverpool, Charles [Jcnkinson] 1st Earl of. A Treatise of the Coins oj the Realm in a Letter to the King (Oxford. 1 805 1. p. 187. 
‘The present deficiency in weight of the legal Silver Coins, according to their several denominations, has been ascertained by (an 
experiment) made in December 1787 by the Officers of Your Majesty's Mint, 
in 1787 it was found that 

1 2.2 Crowns ) were requisite (1 2.4 Crowns )As 

27 Half Crowns ) to make up a ( 24.8 Half Crowns ) issued 

78.1 Shillings ) Pound Troy. (62 Shillings ) from the 

194.6 Sixpences ) instead of ( 124 Sixpences ) Mint. 
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vide. During 1786 the market price of silver bars remained quite steady, although slightly above 
the official Mint price, and the Bank was willing to absorb the difference. 8 Coins struck for the 
Bank were not issued as small change for general circulation. Naturally many did find their way to 
the public; how could the lucky plum pudding winner be prevented from spending his or her find? 

Although the average condition of specimens known today is higher Lhan one might expect 
from extensive circulation, most saw at least some circulation, not only in Great Britain but also 
as 'Proclamation Pieces’ officially authorized for use in Australia. 9 Others were abused for use as 
jewellery by enamelling, looping or piercing for suspension, engraving as ‘love tokens’, punching 
with private ownership marks, or were used as gaming counters (PI. 6, 1-6). 

Responding to the Bank’s request for a special issue of shillings and sixpences, on 2 May 1786 the 
Treasury issued a warrant 'To Our loving Friends the Principal Officers of his Majestys Mint in the 
Tower of London’ authorizing receipt of 50,000 pounds of silver bullion from the Bank and to coin it 
into 33,000 pounds of shillings and 17,000 pounds of sixpences. 10 Over the summer of 1786 silver 
was duly received, refined, melted and cast into bars suitable for rolling into strips for blanking. 11 By 
September Lewis Pingo, the Chief Engraver, advised that the former designs for the silver issues of 
George II. and indeed for the 1763 ‘Northumberland’ shillings, with crowns above each of the four 
arms on the reverse, severely restricted space for engraving the king's titles, MAGN/£ BRITANNI/E 
FRANCl/E ET HIBERNI/E REX F1DE1 DEFENSOR BRUNSV1CENSIS ET LUNEBURGENS1S DUX SACR1 
ROMANI IMPERII ARCHI-THESAURARIUS ET ELECTOR, which already had been abbreviated to 
M*B*F*ET*H*REX*F*D*B»ET*L*D*S*R*I*A«T*ET*E*. Lord Effingham, Master and Worker of the Mint, 
petitioned the Treasury to transmit to the Privy Council a request to change die reverse design by 
placing the four crowns between the shields - leaving the entire rim available for the titles and 
date. 12 

Anticipating approval for the design change, which had been given by ‘The King's most 
Excellent Majesty in Council' on 4th October 1786, although the warrant was not forwarded until 
after the first of the new year, 13 master tools and dies dated 1786 were prepared for shillings and 
sixpences and a handful of test pieces struck. 14 If formal approval from the Privy Council to the 
Treasury had been received in October or November, the Mint were ready to begin striking - and 
probably would have delivered a first shipment to the Bank in time for Christmas. Although the 
Order of Council had been drafted in time, the Prime Minister, William Pitt the younger, had 
tucked it away in a drawer and forgot about it until the Deputy Master of the Mint made enquiries. 
After he waited on Pitt to answer some questions about the expense, the original approval was 
then forwarded on 9th January 1787. 15 


s In 1786 the price of silver in bars fluctuated in a narrow range of a penny per ounce (between 5.r. 2 3AW. and 5.s. 3 SAW. ): Spanish 
dollars varied by a halfpenny (between 5.v. !_</. and 5s. 1 3/4</.), In 1787 the variation was penny farthing tor silver bars (between 5s. 2 
3/4 d. and 5s. 4 d. ) and halfpenny for Spanish dollars (between 5s. 1 id. and 5s. 2 d.). The Mint, by law, could only coin silver at a rate of 
5s 2 d. per ounce and therefore, from whatever source the Bank obtained the silver it sent to the Mint, it received less value in coined 
silver than the market price of bullion. 

.4/t Account of the Market Prices of ... Standard Silver in Bars: and Spanish Dollars, or Pillar Pieces of Eight ... From the 3d of 
January 1746 to the 1st of March I HU. from Lloyd's Lists. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 4 March 1811. 

“ Rennicks Australian Coin & Banknote Values , lan Pitt, fed ). (Banksmeadow, NSW, Rennicks Publications, 2002). p. 7. 

111 Mint 1/13. p. 235 (Appendix B). 

11 Mint 9/56 (Appendix C). 

12 Mint 1/13. p. 243 (Appendix D), 

12 Mint 7/61 (Appendix E). 

11 The 1786-dated coins were first recorded after the death of James Dodsley Cuff (1780-1853), who had been employed at the 
Bank of England fot about forty-eight years - the last twenty-eight in the Bullion Office. His ptincipal collection was sold by Sotheby 
& Wilkinson, over eighteen days in June-July 1854, 

Lots 1622-1623. Two 1786 shillings. 'Only one other specimen is known besides the above, and is in the British Museum' 
(acquired by dealer H.O, Cureton for £4.2.0 and £4.4 0 ). 

Lots 1629-1630. Two 1786 sixpences. These two Sixpences are extremely rare, like the Shillings, the only other specimens known 
being in (he British Museum' (acquired by dealers William Webster and Cureton for £3.15.0. and £3.1.0.). p. 124. 

Note: Lots 1624-1628 included five specimens of the 1798 (‘Dorrien & Magens') shillings. 

12 Mint 4/19 (Appendix F). 
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The Mint in 1787 

Once the warrant approving striking the Bank’s shillings and sixpences had been received, the 
Mint moved swiftly. On 20 January, the Deputy Master, James Morrison, reported to the Master, 
Lord Effingham, that striking of the new coins had commenced on 17 January - even before the 
required proofs had been forwarded to the King in Council. 16 Between 8th February and 23rd 
May 17.800 lb. Troy of shillings and sixpences were ‘issued from the Mint’ (i.e. delivered to the 
Bank), of which 200 journeys of 60 lb. each totaled 744,000 shillings. 17 At the time of striking, 
coins of all denominations had been placed in the pyx. including 200 shillings. These were 
assayed by the Goldsmiths’ Company in a Trial of the Pyx on 22nd August 1787 and the tested 
coins were found to be ‘within the remedy’. 1S 

In September ‘The Directors of the Bank of England. & some other Officers, and also several 
Officers of the Mint, and the Company of Moniers ... requested that they may be supplied with 
Proofs of Gold & Silver Coins from the new Guinea and Half Guinea, and the Shilling and 
Sixpence Dies’. This request was approved by the Master and on 19th September Chief Graver 
Lewis Pingo was authorized to prepare 168 four-coin sets for those who reimbursed him for the 
value of the metal and his workmanship. One hundred of the sets were struck for the Directors of 
the Bank, eighteen for other Bank officers, thirty-eight for Mint officials, and twelve for the 
Company of Moniers. 19 

The Mint’s responsibilities to the Bank were not quite completed, however. There remained a 
small amount of silver to be accounted for and this remainder was delivered in December 1787. 
The weight of silver received from the Bank in 1786 had amounted to 17,801 lb. 7 oz. I I dwt. 14 
gr. By May 1787 the Mint had delivered 16,800 lb. of coins to the Bank and the remaining 1001 
lb. 7 oz. 11 dwt. 14 gr. was delivered to the Bank on 19th December. (Presumably the odd penny- 
weights and grains were provided in cash or scrap silver.) 20 With the final delivery of 40 lb. of 
shillings just in time for Christmas, the total weight of shillings struck in 1787 was 12,040 lb., 
which at 62 coins per lb. amounted to 746,480 coins. 21 Similarly, the number of sixpences 
delivered in 1787 amounted to 712.380 coins. As shown in the Mint’s Controllment Roll for the 
year 1787, the value of the shillings struck that year was £37,324 (i.c. the same number - 746,480 
coins). 22 


The Coins 

The cited documentation accounts for four types of 1786-1787 shillings: the pre-production coins 
dated 1786. a ‘January proof' submitted to the King’s Council for final approval, the pieces struck 
for and delivered to the Bank of England, and the ‘Pingo proofs’ of September 1787 (PI. 7, 1—4). 
A study of the coins themselves suggests several refinements in this seemingly straight-forward 
enumeration. We shall here concentrate on the shillings, though the sixpences by and large tell the 
same story. 


So-called ‘patterns’ dated 1786 

According to the statement in Sotheby’s 1854 catalogue of the Cuff collection, only three sets of 
shillings and sixpences dated 1786 were struck. 14 Two sets can be accounted for today (one in the 
British Museum) and there seems no reason to doubt this number, although it has not been possi- 
ble to verify it from Mint records. Although the obverse legend on the shillings breaks over the 
king's bust, the top of his head rises towards the rim, leaving relatively little room for the stop 


Ibid. 

11 Mini 9/76 (Appendix Gi, 
ls Mint 7/131 (Appendix It). 

Iv Mini 1/14. p 12 (Appendix I). 

:o Mint 9/56 (Appendix J). 

Mint 1/14 (Appendix K ). 

Mint 9/212; Mint 9/6! (Appendix Li 
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over his head that became a common feature of the Bank’s pieces. The reverse has seven strings in 
the Irish harp but lacks the semee of hearts in the Liineburg portion of the Hanoverian arms, and 
does not have stops on either side of the date. 2 - 1 The sixpences are similar, although with six harp 
strings and the obverse legend continuous over the bust, requiring a stop between TII'DEI. Both 
denominations were struck in sterling silver (one pair measuring roughly 10.40 s.g. for the shilling 
and 10.38 s.g. for the sixpence - pure silver for struck coins being about 10.5 s.g.). The weights 
are close to normal for circulation coins: 6.00 grams (92.6 grains) compared to standard 6.02 g 
(92.9 gr) for the shilling; 3.03 g (46.7 gr) compared to standard 3.01 g. (46.4 gr.) for the sixpence; 
and exhibit minor bifurcation (‘fishtailing’) of the letter bases on each side. Unlike normal circula- 
tion coins, their die axis is upright, which does suggest a special issue. There is no beading - its 
place on the rims being taken by overlapping notches from the edge graining. 

These 1786 pieces therefore do not fit most of the eighteenth century criteria for proofs and pat- 
terns, which usually have square and unindented letter bases, with well-defined and complete 
beading, and smooth edges. ‘Proofs usually have an upright die axis and show a disregard for 
standard weight and fineness; they are generally made of fine gold or silver and their weights may 
vary considerably from standard and, for coins of the same denomination and date, from each 
other.’ 24 The actual 1786 coins exhibit diagonal edge graining, presumably applied by a parallel- 
bar edge-marking machine. They are dated the previous year to a regular issue, with upright or 
medal-axis, and differ from the 1787 strikings in placement of the obverse legend. Although gen- 
erally listed as patterns, 25 two further shilling dies with 1786 dates were prepared - evidently for 
circulation issues and their existence explains some 1787/6 coins (see below). These two addi- 
tional dies, however, have the bust shifted slightly downward, leaving more space above the top of 
the head - as on all the Bank’s 1787 coins. In sum. the 1786 coins evidently were pre-production 
strikings for normal circulation-type pieces and many additional specimens could have been 
struck in time for Christmas if official approval had been received promptly. 


‘January proof’ dated 1787 

The next piece, a proof known to have been struck in January 1787 for submission to the Council, 
is now known by a single specimen in the British Museum. It came to the Museum in the Sarah 
Sophia Banks collection, as noted in her acquisitions notebook (now in the Coins & Medals 
Department): ‘a proof without graining and without a dot, the only proof of the first impression as 
Mr Pingo informs me’. From the context, ‘without a dot’ refers to the stop over the bust and. in 
fact, the only obverse stop on this piece is after GRATIA, and there is no beading around the rim. 
However, the bust has been placed slightly lower than on the 1786 coins, similar to the issued 
pieces, so that there was room for a stop if this slight design change had been requested. The 
reverse has seven strings in the Irish harp, no semee of hearts in the Liineburg shield, and lacks 
beading around the rim. It was struck in fine silver within a collar, which produced a smooth, very 
slightly concave, edge with a single witness line and weighs 6.80 grams (104.95 grains). 

The presence of a single witness line on the edge of a coin suggests the use of a flexible steel 
band surrounding the blank within a solid collar. The use of this band permitted the release of the 
struck coin (and band) from the collar without motion of the coin relative to the band, which 
would have scored the edge of the coin. The tempered steel band would spring open when pushed 
out from the collar, releasing the struck coin. This technique allowed the application of grained or 
lettered edges to proof and pattern coins as well as the production of ‘plain’ edges. At the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century Sir Isaac Newton reported, ‘If the impression is to rise high like that 


- 1 Heraldically, and omitting colours/tinctures, the Hanoverian arms are described: Tierced in pairie reversed: I. two lions passant 
guardani In pale (for Brunswick); 2. a semie of hearts, a lion rampant (for Liineburg): 3. a horse courant (for Westphalia): and over all 
an inescutcheon charged with the crown of Charlemagne (signifying the king's arch-treasurership of the Holy Roman Empire) - 
emphasis added. 

:J G.P. Dyer, and P.P. Gaspar. 'The Striking of Proof and Pattern Coins in the Eighteenth Century', BNJ 50 (1980). 117-27. at 
p. 118. Also, G.P. Dyer. Purther thoughts on the striking of British eighteenth-century proof coins' (unpublished paper read at the 
International Numismatic Congress. I ondon. 1986). 

P. Alan Rayner, English Silver Coinage from 1649. 5th (revised) edition (London. Scaby. 1992). pp 125. 155. 
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of the late medallion upon the peace, they must be coined in a Ring and it will Lake a week more 
to coin 1400 medalls of this sort, every 200 medals requiring about a day to coyn in this man- 
ner.’ 26 


The Bank’s 1787 coins 

There are differences in the number and placement of stops on the Bank’s 1787 coins, but the 
best-known difference is the presence or absence of a semee of hearts in the Hanoverian arms. A 
semee was definitely called-for, and we have wondered if this was haphazard, reflecting occa- 
sional carelessness on the part of the engraver. The number of each engraving variety is roughly 
equal - perhaps a few more ‘w'ith’ than ‘without’. But it does appear that there is a definite 
sequence - no semee followed by semee. Note, for instance, that those which must be first - 1 786, 
the ’January proof’, and 1787/6 - have no semee. 

Considering that the total weight of shillings struck in 1787 was 12,040 lb., amounting to 
746,480 coins, it is not surprising that several minor varieties are known. What is surprising is that 
apparently no one noticed that on the 1786 coins, the ‘January proof’ submitted to the Council of 
State, and during the weeks it took to strike about half of the Bank’s coins, the semee of hearts in 
the king’s Liineburg arms had been omitted. Granted that the area available for a sprinkling of 
hearts is tiny, still this feature had always been present on the coins of George I and George II - 
and the ‘Northumberland shilling’ of 1763. All but the December handful of the 1787 shillings 
were struck in 200 journeys and delivered between 8 February and 28 March. So it may be sur- 
mised that sometime during these eight weeks, the omission was noticed. 

This is supported by the known proofs. A shilling is known to have been struck in January 
1787, when the Deputy Master reported that Chief Engraver Pingo had prepared proofs for the 
king, 15 and others in September 1787, when Pingo was authorized to strike 168 sets for officers of 
the Bank and the Mint. 18 The common proofs, which have the semee, must be from September 
and the rare proof in the British Museum, which does not. must be from January. The September 
proofs are the last to be struck, the small delivery in December being an odd weight of already- 
struck coins. 

When the semee omission was discovered about half-way through the production of shillings 
and sixpences, six ‘hearts’ (actually more like check-marks) were quietly added to individual dies 
by hand - along with the harp strings and one or two small punchings - such as the Westphalian 
horse in the Hanoverian arms. Thus there are two major types of the Bank's 1787 shillings and 
sixpences, known as ‘without semee’ or ‘without hearts' and ‘with semee’ or ‘with hearts’, so 
there is a sequence. And this should not be a surprise since the inclusion of the semde is surely a 
question of right or wrong, not an opinion of taste. A correct representation of the Royal Arms 
requires its presence and what we have is almost certainly a corrected error. 

Catalogues list a variety of ‘without semee’ proof shillings, 27 but, except for the ‘January 
proof, none of these is in the British Museum, nor in the Mint collection, and the authors have 
not examined any except the ‘January proof'. Although it appears possible that another type of 
‘without semee’ proof may exist, unless a museum or collector comes forward with specimens, 
perhaps as a result of this paper, it appears likely that several of the claimed varieties are merely 


3,1 Mint 19/3, pp. 330-332. 

2 |H.A. Seaby] The Milled Silver Coinage of 'England from Charles II to the present das. including Patterns and Proofs, with a 
chapter on Maundy Money, reprinted from NCirc 1924. with revisions and additions (London. Sptnk. 1925). in addition to the 1786 
proof', lists two ‘without ermine' proofs, one plain edge, heavy flan without collar” (this may have been confused with the so-called 
with semee” proof that actually is something quite different (see below), and a 'no dot over head, edge milled” proof that may exist, 
p. 107. 

By 1949 in HA. Seaby, The British Imperial Silver Coinage or The English Silver Coinage IMV-l'Mh (London. Seaby. 1949), the 
list of 'without semde' proofs had expanded to include proof, plain edge” f ESC- 1217). "no slop over head, grained edge' (ESC-I2I9). 
"no stop over head, plain edge' (ESC- 1220). same heavy flan' I ESC- 1 221). no stops on obverse, plain edge” (ESC- 1 224). p. X2. 

In subsequent editions, including the fifth and last: Raynor. as in n.25. p 125. the list had heen further related ESC-I2I7 now is 
‘on thick flan'. ESC- 1 224 changes from no slops on obverse, plain edge” to stop after GRATIA” This hitter fits the description of the 
"January proof ”, which is on a heavy flan (6.80 g. - 104.95 gr). 
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slightly different descriptions of the same coin. For instance, is there a difference between ‘thick 
flan’ and ‘heavy flan’ - both listed in a standard work? 28 

Laying aside the question of possible additional varieties of ‘without senrde’ proof shillings, in 
addition to the number of harp strings, which may be randomly six or seven, one major die-sink- 
ing variety and two of minor importance have been reported. The first is listed as: no stops at date, 
possibly the last 7 of 1787 over a 6. 28 These were struck by two pairs of dies, both definitely with 
the second 7 over a 6. Although neither pair was repunched from the dies for the 1786-dated 
coins, the lack of stops on either side of the date is a feature of the 1786 dies and a thin curved 
remnant of the original 6 may be traced on all the 1787 ‘no slops at date’ coins. Some coins struck 
from one of the seven-over-six dies may show a progressive weakening of the stops between 
M • B and B • F at the beginning of the reverse legend until they appear to be missing altogether. 
These are not die varieties, however (PI. 7, 5-6). 

A second ‘no semee’ variety lacks the stop over the bust on the obverse. These are relatively 
common, the single observed obverse die is paired with at least three different reverses. This vari- 
ety only appears on the Bank’s ‘no semee’ coins, although the 1786-dated coins and ‘January 
proofs' also lack the upper stop. One ‘with semee' specimen has been noted with the stop over the 
head erased in an attempt to create a new variety, but under a glass the shadow of the original stop 
may easily be discerned. 29 

The final ‘no semee’ die-sinking variety lacks all four of the usual stops on the obverse. This 
variety is rarer than the others and only a single die pair has been noted. 

A sole die-sinking variety of ‘with semee’ 1787 shillings has been reported. The die-sinker evi- 
dently first punched in the I in the date upside down on one die and, when this mistake was dis- 
covered and before the die was used to strike any coins, the die was repaired by over-punching the 
1 right-side up. The variety shows as a 1 with two apparent upper serifs. Alternatively, since the 
punches used to sink the reverse dies were at least partially dated, and there is no indication that 
the Ton the punch suffered damage, there is at least the possibility that the 'upside down 1' is 
actually an ‘I’ which it was intended to punch elsewhere on the die to strengthen a weakly- 
punched letter or a vertical stroke of a letter. 

Thus, the 1787 shillings supplied to the Bank of England include ‘without semee’ with re- 
punched seven over six in the date, others engraved with six or seven strings, and three die-sink- 
ing errors; ‘with semee’ varieties occur with six or seven strings, and one corrected die-sinking 
error. 

September (‘Pingo’) proofs 

A frequently encountered type of 1787 shilling has been catalogued as a plain-edge pattern, with 
the semee of hearts, and a border of dots each side. Similar coins exist for guineas, half-guineas, 
and sixpences. These coins are not patterns but were included in the 168 sets prepared by Lewis 
Pingo for the Bank of England and other interested officials. Throughout the eighteenth century', 
and indeed well into the nineteenth, the striking of patterns and proofs, as well as medals, was the 
prerogative of the engravers, not the moneyers. and the engravers were allowed to sell these 
pieces for private profit. Such pieces were struck in the Die Department, not on the coining 
presses, on blanks brought in by the engravers that had not gone through the usual assaying, melt- 
ing, and blanking processes. The four denominations of these special ‘Pingo proofs’ were struck 
in fine gold or fine silver, evidently from virtually pure gold and pure silver buttons obtainable 
from private sources. These button disks would have been somewhat thicker than the coins struck 
from them, requiring several blows by Lhe dies to flatten and bring up sharp design details - as 
was done with medals. During this process, extra metal would be squeezed out between the dies 
above the collar and presumably trimmed away after each impression. As a result, there would be 
a lack of uniformity in weights; recorded shilling proofs vary from 5.78 g (89.2 gr) to 7.56 g 


-* Rayner. as in n.25. p 125 

Coin examined courtesy of Michael Sharp. A.H. Baldwin & Sons. 
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(1 16.65 gr). That these proofs lack fishtailing indicates striking on medal-presses within a smooth 
collar (leaving a single witness line, whereas the Bank’s coins were struck in the Coining Room 
without collars and had their graining rolled on in a separate operation) which meant that beading 
inserted on the proof dies confined within a collar during striking would be well struck up. 

As pointed out earlier, the presence of a single witness line reflects the use of a flexible steel 
band as a liner between the solid collar and the blank. The band allowed the struck coin to be 
released from the collar without scoring the coin’s edge. 

Under ‘with hearts’ coins, the E.S.C. lists a ‘proof, plain edge, heavy flan, struck without a col- 
lar’. 30 Tests of several of these pieces reveal that they were struck in fine silver from a special die 
with eight strings to the Irish harp. The edges are rough and the weights vary: two tested speci- 
mens weigh 7.269 g (1 12.2 gr) and 7.884 g (121.6 gr). The evidence suggests strongly that these 
are preparation pieces struck from special dies to flatten out the buttons and begin striking up 
design devices, helping to preserve the die pair that would be used only for the final striking. 
These pieces then, are half-way between plain buttons with rough edges and the finished proofs 
with smooth edges. Interestingly, although the purpose of the preliminary dies was to help pre- 
serve the final dies, the reverse final die developed a pitting in the field of the Luneburg shield that 
shows on several specimens as a progressing flaw. 

According to Royal Mint accounts of matrices, punches and dies prepared for 1787 shillings, 
two obverse and five reverse matrices, seven obverse and seven reverse punches, and 122 obverse 
and 1 25 reverse dies had been prepared. Of these, all except one of each type, for a total of six 
tools, had been destroyed by I812. 31 Most interestingly, the obverse punch has the king’s bust but 
lacks the legend, which must have been added to the die by hand; whereas the reverse punch 
exhibits all of the main design features, albeit lacking several of the finer details, and a complete 
legend without stops between the letters. 

The 1780s w'ere a transitional period between the use of unlettered punches and the adoption of 
the much more convenient lettered punches. Examination of a large sample of 1787 shillings per- 
mits the conclusion that on the obverse there are many variations in the position of the letters. This 
can only mean that the obverse punch remained unlettered - as we see from a surviving punch in 
the Mint collection. On the reverse, however, there is a remarkable consistency in the position of 
the letters, and it seems clear that something different was happening. Indeed, the conclusion 
seems to be that lettered punches were being used at long last. There is such an object in the Mint 
collection, but it has no stops and examination of a large sample of coins shows that the stops do 
in fact vary in position. 


Conclusion 

This is an interesting coinage - far more so than might have been thought - and it stands at an 
important transitional period in die die-making process. 

The 1787 shillings were a private venture of the Bank of England intended to please favoured 
customers and not as a circulating medium of exchange. The ubiquity of surviving high-grade 
specimens and the long retention of the 1787 shillings in the Bank of England’s vaults are consis- 
tent with their distribution on a small scale. 

These coins reflect an intermediate stage in the modernization of coinage techniques. The 
inscriptions on the obverse dies w'ere made with individual letter punches, a centuries-old prac- 
tice. but the reverse dies were sunk from fully-lettered punches, a major advance. Even on the 
reverse dies, however, fine features such as stops, the Westphalian horse, the semee of hearts in 
the Hanoverian arms, and the strings of the Irish harp were added individually, suggesting that 
truly complete punches (except for the last tw'o date digits) remained difficult to manufacture or 
impractical to use. 

Only c. 7,000 of these shillings were struck, on average, from each pair of dies. Given (he care 
with which the obverse dies were lettered, and the rarity of surviving specimens from cracked 


Rayner. as in n.25. p. 1 26. 
11 Mini 1/14 {Appendix M), 



dies, the short average die use may reflect a high standard at which production was aimed, rather 
than early die failure. More 1787 shillings from failing dies might have shed light on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the old screw presses. 


Postscript 

After this paper had been presented to the Society in February 2003, Philip Mernick very kindly 
offered to consult copies of the Universal Daily Register (subsequently The Times) for 1787 at the 
Guildhall Library and found these references to the 1787 shillings and sixpences: 

February 1 2 (2d) 

'A silver coinage, consisting of shillings and sixpences, to the amount of seventy-five thousand pounds sterling 
has at length been completed in his Majesty's Mint at the Tower, and a few days ago they were brought to the 
Bank and deposited in the Treasury.’ 

March 10 (2b) 

'The amount of ten thousand pounds of the new silver coinage is to be exported to Ireland.' 


March 10 (2d) 

‘In consequence of the trouble of attending the numberless applications at the Bank, for the new' silver lately 
coined. Mr Newland. the cashier, has we hear, determined to put a stop to that mode of circulating it. 

So great is the curiosity to see the new silver coinage, that two or three clerks, in the cashiers office at the 
Bank, have been constantly employed, for some time past, in giving out the new coins for the old. 

The above coinage is not only most beautiful, but very large; proper steps ought therefore to be taken to pre- 
vent it being improperly exported." 


March 16 (3c) 

'If the new silver is intended for public circulation, and not for card counters and childrens playthings, why is it 
not issued, as yet trade has not received the least benefit from the coinage." 

March 22 (3b) 

"Counterfeits of the new silver coinage are already in circulation, but they are suuck in so indifferent a dye, that it 
is almost impossible for them to be mistaken for the real ones.' 

May 21 (2d) 

'40,000/ of silver coins in shillings and sixpences is to be issued from the Bank to bankers and merchants who 
make application. This coinage is the last of the late reign." 

May 26 (3b) 

‘On Wednesday a further sum of 60.000/ in shillings and sixpences of the new coinage, lately struck off at the 
Mint, was carried from the Tower to the Bank of England and deposited in the treasury there." 

August 28 (2b) 

'A further coinage of silver is going on at the Mint, and as soon as it is completed, which is expected to be by 
Christmas, the old silver will be called in, and received according to weight and the new' coin will be issued into 
public circulation.' 

August 29 (3b) 

'The silver coins of the late reign, a quantity of which is always kept at the Bank for special purposes, is the coin 
that will be first issued into circulation The new silver of the present year will not be issued until the bad silver is 
called in. the period of which has not yet been fixed by the Lords of the Treasury.’ 


Attentive readers will see that in every instance these press reports arc incorrect - both in specific 
details and in their speculations on the purpose and distribution of the 1787 coins. 
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Mint 1/14. p. 7 

Entered in the Office of His Majesty’s Mint the 28th day of March 1787 

Win Dick Dept & King Clerk & Clerk of the Papers 

My Lords 

The Proposal I had the honor to make last year, to your Lordships for alterations in the Reverse of His Majesty's 
Silver Coin, having met with the approbation of the King in Council; And having found great convenience at the Mint, 
in allowing so much room for the Legend on these Coins; I now beg leave to propose to your Lordships an alteration for 
the same purpose on the Gold Monies, which will require a new shield for the Anns on their Reverses; And as the 
Effigies of His Majesty on the new Shillings and Sixpences seem to have given general satisfaction; I propose therefore 
to improve those for the Guineas and Half Guineas in like manner, according to the Draughts which I have caused to be 
depicted in the Margin. 

If therefore these proposals meet with your Lordships concurrence, 1 must beg your Lordships will transmit the 
same to His Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council for consideration; that if the same should be approved I may duly 
authorized to prepare Puncheons and Dies for the said Coins accordingly. I am 

My Lords 

Mint Office Y r Lordships Most Obd 1 Hble Servt 

1 3th April 1 787 Effingham. Mast r & Work 1 . 

The Right Honble the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury 
Mint 7/62 

Endorsed; 4th May 1787. Order in Council Rel: to the Alteration proposed in the Die of the New Gold Coinage 
SEAL At the Court at S' James’s the 4th of May 1787 

Present. 

The King's most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

Upon reading this day at the Board, a Letter from The Right Honourable The Earl of Effingham Master of His Majesty's 
Mint, dated the 13th of last Month, Representing, That the proposal made by His Lordship last year for alterations in the 
Reverse of His Majesty’s Silver Coins, met the approbation of His Majesty in Council; and that having found great con- 
venience at the Mint in allowing so much room for the Legend on the said Coins, His Lordship therefor proposes an 
alteration for the same puipose on the Gold Coins ... as the Effigies of His Majesty on dre new Shillings and Sixpences 
seem to have given general satisfaction. ... 

Rich" 1 Orlebar 
Pro W m Fawkener 


APPENDIX B 


Mint 1/13. p. 235. 

After our hearty Commendations. Whereas the Governor & Company of the Bank of England have represented 
unto Us. that they have a quantity of Silver Bullion to the value of Fifty Thousand Pounds, which they are desirous of 
bringing into hLs Majesty's Mint to be coined into Shillings and Sixpences. These are to authorise and direct you to 
receive the same into the Mint, and to Coin Thirty three thousand Pounds ink) Shillings and the remaining part. 
Seventeen thousand Pounds into Sixpences, agreeable to the request of the said Governor & CompL For which this 
shall be your sufficient Warrant. Whitehall, Treasury Chamber. 2' 1 day of May 1786 

J. Buller 
Graham 
Ed. J. Eliot 

To Our loving Friends the Principal Officers 
of his Majestys Mint in the Tower of London. 

APPENDIX C 

Mint 9/56- Gold and Silver Ledgers, p. 170 

Mr Lyde Brown. Refiner 
Silver 

1786 

July 18 To delivered to refiner . N° I 669 I II 9 


25 To d° 2 669 11 8 7 

Aug 1 23 To d* 3 58 10 18 13 


1397 11 18 5 



1787 





March 1 3 To delivered to Refiner N° 4 

237 

5 11 

7 

Apr. 1 1 To d° N" 5 

26 

II 

1 

23 


264 

4 13 

6 

1786 

August 2 By received Refined Silver N° 1 

754 

7 

19 

11 

8 By d° 2 

555 

0 

9 

9 

30 Bv d° 3 

88 

3 

9 

9 


1397 

1 1 

18 

5 

1787 

March 27 By received Refined Silver N° 4 

221 

5 

17 

14 

By d c 

19 

1 

0 

23 

April 18 By d° N° 5 

23 

9 

14 

17 


264 

4 

13 

6 

Mint 9/56 - Gold and Silver Ledgers, p 174 





Melter for Silver 





1786 

Sep r 9—30 To Ingots & scissel 

26228 

11 

1 

16 

Sept' 9-30 By Bars and Supply 

13883 

3 

1 

13 

Balance 30th Sept' 

12345 

8 

0 

3 

Nov' 8-22 To scissel 

2640 





14985 

8 

0 

3 

Nov' 1-22 By Bars and Supply 

6544 

0 

9 

12 

Balance 30 Nov' 

8441 

7 

10 

15 

Decent' 1 3 By Supply 

1075 

II 

2 

18 

Balance 31 Decern' 

7365 

8 

7 

21 

Mint 9/56 - Gold and Silver Ledgers, pp. 164- 

-165 




Melter for Silver 





1787 

Janry8-3i By Silver Scissel 

2160 




Janry 8-31 Silver Bars Delivered to Moniers 

3960 




Febry 3-28 By Silver Scissel 

4860 




Febry 3-28 Silver Bars Delivered to Moniers 

9180 




Mar: 3-28 By Silver Scissel 

3360 




Mar: 3-23 Silver Bars Delivered to Moniers 

5070 




Apr: 4-21 By Silver Scissel 

1290 




Apr: 4-21 Silver Bars Delivered to Moniers 

1765 




Sept 1 1-20 Bv Silver Scissel 

420 




Sept 1 2-20 To Silver Bars 

600 




Oct' 1 1 Bv Scissel 

180 




Oct' 1 1-8 To Silver Bars 

420 




Nov' 1-28 Bv Scissel 

528 




Nov' 1-22 To Silver Bars 

486 




Dec' 12-19 Bv Scissel 

45 10 14 13 

Dec' 5- 1 2 To Si] ver Bars 

90 
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APPENDIX D 


Mint 1/13, p. 243. 

My Lords 

The Governor & C = of the Bank of England, having Imported into his Majestys Mint a quantity of Silver Bullion, which 
your Lordships have directed to be coined into Shillings & Sixpenny Pieces, I must beg leave to represent to your 
Lordships, that as New Dies &c must be prepared for this Service, I have to propose an Alteration from the usual form 
of the Reverse by placing the Crowns between the Shields to give room for making the Legend more distinct & legible. 
Of this design I have caused Draughts to be depicted in the Margin, which if your Lordships approve. I beg you will 
transmit to the Honorable privy Council for his Majesty's directions thereupon. I am 

My Lords 

Mint Office Your Lordships, Most Obd' Hble Servl 

22nd Sept r 1 786 Effingham. Mas r & Work r . 

To the Right Honble the Lords Commissioners of his Majestys Treasury 


APPENDIX E 


Mint 7/61 

Endorsed: Council Office 4 Oct' 1786 Order approving New Dies for Silver coin 
SEAL At the Court at S' James’s the 4th October 1 786. 

Present. 

The King's most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

After reading this day at the Board, a Letter from the Right Honourable the Earl of Effingham Master of His Majesty's 
Mint, dated the 22 d of last Month, representing that the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, have imported 
into the Mint a quantity of Bullion, which is ordered to be coined into Shilling and Sixpenny Pieces: And as new Dies 
must be prepared for this Service, proposing an alteration from the usual form of the Reverse, by placing the Crowns 
between the Shields to give room for making the Legend more distinct and Legible, according to the Draughts depicted 
in the Margin of His Lordships Letter - His Majesty in Council approving of what is therein proposed, is pleased to 
Order, that the Crowns be placed between the Shields of the said Silver Coins to give room for making the Legend more 
distinct and legible, according to the said Draughts, which are hereunto annexed [The designs were taken off to be pul 
into the Book at the Council Office! - And the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury 
are to give the necessary Directions, herein accordingly. 

W. Fawkener 

Let the Worker and Master of His Majesty’s Mini take Care that His Majesty's Pleasure signified in the aforegoing 
Order of Council be duly complied with. Whitehall Treasury Chambers the Ninth Day of Jan> 1787. 

WPitt 
John Aubry 
Momington 


APPENDIX F 

Mint 4/19 [copies of private correspondence between the Deputy Master and the Master] 

Letter from Deputy Master to Master (Lord Effingham), 

My Lord 

1 had supposed your Lordship would be in Town on or about the Birih day, and it did not appear to me needfull to 
trouble your Lord 1 ’ sooner with any business of the Mint. 

I have now to inform your L ,lp that on the Duplicate app" to Treasury for the Order of Council respecting the New 
Silver Die. appearing at that Board, Mr Pitt recollected he put the Order in his Drawer for the purpose of first asking 
some questions about the Expence & at his desire 1 attended and satisfied his enquiries thereon, since which the Original 
Order is recced at the Mint. Mr Pingo has sunk some Dies from his Puncheons, and the Moniers com 0 ' 1 Stamping Silver 
on Wednesday last [i.e. 17 Jan I787J, and it is to be little doubted they will be ready to make a Delivery of Silver in 14 
or 20 days if ordered so to do. 

Mr Pingo desires me to acquaint yr L 1 ’ the Proofs you ordered for his Majesty are ready, and it is submitted when it 
may be proper time for your IT to present them to the King, it being thought necessary, or it has generally been done 
previous to any delivery of Money struck from a New Die . . . 

J[amesJ M[orrison] 20 Jan 1787. 
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APPENDIX G 


Mint 9/76 

An Account of the Silver Monies Issued from the Mint 1 787 
1787 Monthly Totals 


February 8 N° 

I 

30 Joumies of Shillings 

) 3000.0.0.0 


" 


20 D° Sixpennys 

) 


February 21 

7 

40 D 1 " of Shillings 

) 3000.0.0.0 


n 


10 D“ Sixpennys 

) 


28 

3 

44 D° of Shillings 

) 3000.0.0.0 


* 


6 D* Sixpennys 

) 

9000.0.0.0 

March 1 3 

4 

50 D° of Shillings 

3000.0.0.0 


28 

5 

36 D° D° 

) 3000.0.0.0 


" 


4 D° of Sixpennys 

} 

6000.0.0.0 

May 23 

6 

30 D° Sixpennys 

1800.0.0.0 


* 


40 lbs of pennys 

) 


** 


25 of two pennys 

) 105.0.0.0 


" 


20 of three pennys 

) 


n 


20 of four pennys 

) 


pence 


£122. 6.6 



twopences 


76.16.8 



threepences 


62. 1.0 



fourpences 


61. 8.4 





322.12.6 



deficient 


2.17.6 





£325.10.0 




APPENDIX H 

Mint 7/131 
23rd August 1787 

Received of the Right Honourable Thomas Earl of Effingham (Master) and Worker of His Majestys Mint the sum 
of Fifty Pounds by Virtue of a Warrant dated the 1 5th Day of August inst. to defray the Charges of entertaining the Jury 
of Goldsmiths and Officers of the Mint who attended the trial of the Pix on the 22nd Instant. 

By me Tho' Lane 
Clerk of the Goldsmiths Company 

Trial of the Pix. 22nd August 1787 
The Silver Monies by the Assay Report Proves. Standard 
Weight of Silver Monies in the Pix The Amount in Coin 

By Computation 3.10.15.11 ByTale 12.1. 8 

Rea! Weight 3.10.16.0 Computed on Real Weight 12.1.10 

Excess of Weight 13 Excess of Tale 2 


Number of Pieces and their Weight taken by die Jurors for the Ingot 
Shillings 50 

Sixpences 21 

Four Pences 2 1. 0.0.0 ByTale 3.2.0 

Three Pences 2 Compulation 3. 2. 0 

Two Pences 1 

Pennies 2 


Remedy on 3.10.15.1 1 
Excess Weight 
Fineness 


Within the Remedy 


Weight of the Ingot 

after melted 0.1 1.19.21 

Loss 3 

0. 0.7.19 1/12 

13 

0. 0. 7. 6 


Report by the Goldsmiths Company of the Trial of the Pix, 22nd August 1787: 


... We ... found in & took out of the said Pix Silver Coins consisting of Two Hundred Shillings Eighty Half Shillings 
Two Groats Two Quarter Shillings Two Half Groats & Two Pennies being together Three Pounds Ten Ounces & Sixteen 
Pennyweights in weight and making by tale the Sum of Twelve Pounds One Shilling & Eightpence but which at Sixty 
Two Shillings to the Pound Troy should make Twelve Pounds One Shilling & Tenpence And having taken of the said 
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Silver Coins Fifty Shillings Twenty one half Shillings with all the groats and Quarter Shill*' One of the Half Groats & 
all the Pennies being in tale Three Pounds Two Shillings did find the same to weigh exactly One Pound and to be by the 
Assays and Trial thereof agreeable to the Standard Trial Plates of Silver in His Majestys Exchequer dated the Eleventh 
of April One Thousand Seven hundred & Twenty Eight, 

Minutes, at Trial of the Pix. 22 1 ' December 1789. By Mint Indenture, dated 28th November 1770. 

Silver Shilling - 1 Half Shillings - 16 
By Computation p" 1 4 d "'20* r Allowed 

By the Scale .1:14:20 Lack of Weight -of Fineness 

By Tale. £0.9.0. Lack of Weight Within Remedy — 7 gf - 

Minutes, at Trial of the Pix. 22 d August 1787. By Mint Indenture dated 28th November 1770 
Silver At £3.2.0 to the Pound Weight Troy 

With Remedy of 2 Dw 1 on each Pound 
And by Trial Plate dated 1 1 th April 1728 


Amount of Silver 


Weight of Silver Coin 

Remedy on all the Silver 


in the Pix 


in the Pix 


in the Pix 


Species 



£ oz dwl gr. 


dw' g r 

Shillings 

200 

By Computation 

3 10. 15 II 

Allowed 

7. 19 1/12 

Half Shillings 

80 

By the Scale 

3 10. 16. - 

Excess of weight 

- 13- 

Groats 

2 



- fineness 

— 

Quarter Shillings 

2 





Half Groats 

2 





Pennies 

2 


gr 



By Tale £1 

21. 8 

Excess of Weight 

13 

Within Remedy 

-7 6 1/12 

Amount of Silver Coins 

Weight of the Silver Coins 

Weight and Assay of Silver 


in the Pix 


in the Pix 


after Melting 


Species 



oz 


oz d 1 g' 

Shillings 

50 

By Computation 

12 

Ingot and Grains 

4:19:21 

Half Shillings 

2! 

By the Scale 

12 

Loss in Melting 

- - 3 

Groats 

2 




12:-: - 

Quarter Shillings 

2 





Half Groat 

1 





Pennies 

2 





£ 3.2.0 

Error in weight 

- 

By the assay 

Standard 


APPENDIX I 


Mint 1/14. p. 12. 

The Directors of the Bank of England. & some other Officers, and also several Officers of the Mint, and the 
Company of Moniers. having requested that they may be supplied with Proofs of Gold & Silver Coins from the new 
Guinea and Half Guinea, and the Shilling & Sixpence Dies, making together the following Numbers of Each Viz 1 . 


Guineas 

168 

Half Guineas 

168 

Shillings 

168 

Sixpences 

168 


These are to authorize you to Strike them off. and to deliver them to the Persons undemamed in such Numbers as 
are sett against their Names respectively on their Paying the Charge of the Metal, and such expence for Workmans 1 ’ as 
may be reasonable for you to add thereto, and for so doing this shall be to you a sufficient Warrant, Given under my 
hand this 19th day of Sept' 1787. 

To Lewis Pingo Esq r Effingham Mast r & W r . 

Chief Graver of His Majesty's Mint 


Directors of the Bank of England 

Officers of the Bank 

Warden of the Mint & his Clks viz' 2 

Mast' of the Mint & his Clks - 3 

Compt r and his Clk 

Kings Assayer 


Mr Thompson 
Mr Torr 

Mr Edward Lucas 
Mr Morrison 
Mr Bastin 
Mr Joseph Lucas 


100 [sets of 4 coins] 
18 
8 
8 
5 
2 
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Weigher & Teller & his Depp 

Mr Asher Jones 

2 

Surveyer of the Meltings & his Dept' 

Mr In 0 Jones 

2 

Kings Clk and His Depp 

Mr Dick Jun r 

2 

Masters Assayer 

Mr Alchorne 

2 

Engravers Viz 1 3 

Mr Pingo 

4 

Surveyer of Money presses 

Mr Chambers 

I 

Porter of the Mint 

Mr Kemp 

I 

Die Forger 

Mr Fletcher 

1 

Provost of Company of Moniers 

Mr Tage 

12 



168 


APPENDIX J 


Mint 9/56 - Gold and Silver Ledgers 



1786 [received] 



June 20 Gov' & C° of the Bank. .. N 1 ’ 1 

4976 11 12 20 


27 d° N° 2 

7540 4 0 12 


July 4 d° N° 3 

5284 3 18 6 



17801 7 11 14 


1787 



Octo r 9 To Mr Lvde Brown N° 4 

93 9 19 12 


1787 [deliveries] 



Febrv 8 By Silver Monies Deliv' 1 to the Gov 1 & C° 

IMint 9/212] 

of the Bank, of England 

3000 

[Shillings 30 Journies, Six Pennys 20] 

21 By ditto 

3000 

[Shillings 40 Journies, Six Pennys 10] 

28 By ditto 

3000 

[Shillings 44 Journies, Six Pennys 6] 

March 14 By ditto 

3000 - 

[Shillings 50 Journies| 

28 By ditto 

3000 

[Shillings 36 Journies, Six Pennys 14] 

May 23 By ditto 

1800 - - - 

[Sixpennys 30 Journies] 

Octo r 24 By Silver Monies deliv u for the Maundy 105 - - - 


Dec' 19 By D° Delivered to the Bank of England 1001 7 11 14 

[Shillings 40 lb. Troy. Sixpennys 945 1 


17906 7 II 14 


Note: Weight of Shillings and Sixpences delivered, after subtracting 105 lb. Troy 
17.801 lb 7 oz. 11 dwl. 14 gr. - exactly balancing the weight of bullion received in 1786. 


for the Maundy Money - 


APPENDIX K 


Mini 1/14 

Shillings delivered by the Moniers to the Mint office 


8.2.1787 

1800 lb. Troy 

21.2.1787 

2400 lb. Troy 

28.2.1787 

2640 lb. Trov 

13.3.1787 

3000 lb. Troy 

28.3.1787 

21601b. Troy 

19.12.1787 

40 lb. Troy 

Total 

12.040 lb. Troy 


[30 journeys] 
[40 journeys] 
[44 journeys] 
[50 journeys] 
[36 journeys] 
[2/3 journey] 


APPENDIX L 


Mint 9/61 -The Controllment Roll 

Of the Gold and Silver Monies Molten and Coined within the Mint of Our sovereign Lord King George the Third 
in the Tower of London, kept in the Office of Joseph Smith Esquire (To Wit) Gold Bullion of Twenty-two Canals of fine 
Gold and two Carrals of allay in every pound weight Troy, and of Silver Bullion of Eleven Ounces and two penny 
weight of fine Silver and Eighteen penny weight of allay in every pound weight Troy. Received by virtue and authority 
of an Indenture made between His said Majesty on the one part and the Honorable Charles Sloane Cadogan now Lord 
Cadogan Master and Worker of the said Mint on the other part bearing Date the 28 Day of November 1770 in the 
Eleventh Year of His Majesty's Reign; and also by virtue of a Warrant under His Majesty's Sign Manual dated the 
twenty-eighth day of January 1784 for continuing the Coinage according to the regulations and Covenants contained in 
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the said Indenture and directed to the Earl of Effingham (then by His Majesty’s Letters patent bearing Date the 26' 1 ' Day 
of January aforesaid) appointed Master and Worker of His Majesty's said Mint in the room of the Right Honorable Lord 
Cadogan. By virtue whereof the said Earl of Effingham hath received Molten and Coined from the first Day of January 
1787 to the Thirty first day of December following both inclusive. 



Silver 



Molten 


Total Coined Total Species 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Lbw 1 

Lbw' 

Lbw' Lbw' 

[1786] 

January-August 

None 


None 

September 

12720 


None 

October 

None 


None 

November 

6540 


None 

December 

None 

19260 

None 


The above Accountant was Sworn to the Truth of this Account the 8th Day of March 1 787, before Ja. Eyne 


[1787] 





January 

3960 

Nil 



February 

9180 

9000 



March 

5070 

6000 

lbw 1 


April 

1765 

Nil 



May 

Nil 

1800 

Into Shillings 

12040 

June-August 

Nil 

Nil 

Six pences 

5745 

September 

600 

Nil 

Four pences 

20 

October 

420 

105 [Maundy] 

Three pences 

20 

November 

486 

Nil 

Two pences 

25 

December 

90 

985 

Pennys 

40 


21,571 

17890 


17890 


The above Accountant was Sworn to the Truth of this Account the 22 Day of May 1788 before Ja. Eyne. 

Value by Tale of Silver 

Shillings 37324 

Sixpences 17809.10 

Small Monies 325.10 

45,459 


APPENDIX M 


Mini 1/14 

Summary of Mint Accounts of Shilling Matrices, Punches and Dies, prepared and destroyed, between 1760 and 1812. 

On hand 29.3.1786. Matrices: Oobv., 1 rev. 

Punches: 3 obv.. 2 rev. 

Dies: 2 obv., 3 rev. 

Note: These may have been for the 1763 {Northumberland) shilling and/or for the 1764. 1775 and 1778 patterns. 

On hand 25.4.1788. Matrices: 1 obv., 1 rev. (1 obv.. 5 rev. defaced). 

Punches: 2 obv., 2 rev. (8 obv., 7 rev. defaced). 

Dies: 12 obv., 14 rev. (112 obv., 1 14 rev. defaced). 

Note: These two accounts show that these shilling tools had been prepared in 1787: 

Matrices: 2 obv., 5 rev. 

Punches: 7 obv.. 7 rev. 

Dies: 122 obv,, 125 rev. 

On hand 4.4 1812. Matrices: 1 obv.. 1 rev. 

Punches: 1 obv., 1 rev. 

Dies: I obv., 1 rev. 

Note: Except for these six tools for 1787 shillings, which remain in the Mint collection, all others reported in 1788, 
as well as those prepared in 1798 for the ‘Dorrien and Magens’ shillings, were destroyed in 1796 and 1798. 
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Mint 1/13. pp- 237-238. 

To the Right Honble the Earl of Effingham Master & Worker of his Majestys Mint 
Sheweth 

That your Memorialist was appointed Chief Engraver of his Majesty's Mint in the Year 1780 on the Death of 
Mr Rich* 1 Yeo, on which went Mr John Ralph Ochs the Second Engraver declining his right of Succession by reason of 
his great Age. 

That youi Memorialist with the Assistant Engraver only hath provided all the puncheons & dies since that period, 
for the use of the Mint, but on some occasions the demands for the Coinage were supplied with the greatest difficulty 
from his being without the assistance of the Second Engraver, who is by age rendered incapable of doing any part of the 
work. 

That your memorialist having received your Lordships Command to provide a new series of Dies for the Gold & 
Silver Coinage, humbly begs leave to represent to your Lordship, that it will not be possible for his to execute the said 
work, and provide Dies for the current demands of the Coinage, at the same time, and he therefore submits to your 
Lordship the necessity as well as the propriety of introducing an approved young artist into the Mint, as well for giveing 
the assistance now requisite, as for being perfected in the Art. so as to fill up with propriety any vacancy that may hap- 
pen. 

Your Memorialist therefore prays your Lordship to take the premises into consideration and to lake such Measures 
for obtaining the necessary assistance for carrying on the business of Engrav 1 ' Puncheons & Dies for his Majestys Mint, 
as to your Lordship shall seem meet. 1 am my Lord, 

Mint Office Your Lordships, most Obd‘ Hble Serv'. 

Aug 1 1786 Lewis Pingo. 


APPENDIX O 


Mint 6/24 - Master’s Accounts, p. 4 1 . 


The Account of the Earl of Effingham Master and Worker of his Majesty’s Mint within the Tower of London of all 
Monies by had and received out of his Majesty's Receipt of Exchequer and elsewhere. As Also of all Monies by him 
paid and Charged for Expences incurred within the said Mint from the 1st day of January 1787 to the 31st day of 
Decem r following both days inclusive. 

Charge 

The said Accountant charges himself with having received by way of Imprest and upon Account out of his Majesty's 
Receipt of Exchequer within the lime above mentioned; as by particulars in the Imprest Roll doth appear 


1 787 January 1 9th Received out of Coinage Duties 

57 2 

8/2 

Ap 1 17 Received out of Coinage Duties 

797 3 

8 

June 15 Received out of Yearly Supplies 

8499 8 

5 

July 18 Received out of Yearly Supplies 

4270 7 

5/2 


13,624 2 

3 

and Aug 1 22 Received monies of the Pix after trial thereof made this day 

7840 2 

8 


21,470 4 II 

Mint 6/24 [Master’s Accounts, p. 4 1 ] 


The Account of the Earl of Effingham Master & Worker of his Majesty’s Mint within the Tower of London of all 
Monies by had and received out of his Majesty’s Receipt of Exchequer and elsewhere. As Also of all Monies by him 
paid and Charged for Expences incurred within the said Mint from the 1st day of January 1787 to the 31st day of 
Decern' following both days inclusive. ... 

Discharge 

The said Accountant is discharged by all Monies due to and paid by him and for charges incurred within the time of this 


Account as followeth Viz 

To him the Balance due on his Account ending 31st Decern' 1786 11470 123/2 

All by Indenture To him his own Salary for one whole Year 500 ., .. 

for an Assayer and a fireman to his Assayer 125 „ .. 

for three Clerks 1 50 „ „ 

for a Surveyor 25 „ 

for an Office Keeper 25 ., 

To Lewis Pingo Esq' Chief Graver 200 ., „ 

Mr John Ralph Ochs Assistant Graver to 13 Mar 17.6.8 
more to him on his Warrant of Superannuation 

from 13 Mar to 25 Decern' 98.18.8 116 5 4 

Mr John Pingo Probationer under Chief Graver to 

13 Mar and as Assistant to 25 Decern' 80 
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Mr John Milton Probationer under Chief Graver 

from 13 Mar to 25 Decen/ 62 13 4 

Mr Dan Kemp Provost of the Moniers 100 „ ,, 

Mr Ruben Fletcher Smith Assistant to the Gravers 40 „ „ 

Mr John Chambers Surveyor of the Money Presses - 40 
more to him - 10 50 „ ,, 

By Treasury Joseph Lucas Esq r 100 ,, „ 

Warrant Sir Robert Pigot Bart 50 „ „ 

William Dick Esq r 20 „ „ 


1643 18 8 


KEY TO PLATES 


Plate 6 

1. Worn circulation shilling. 

2. Enamelled reverse. 

3. Enclosed in a glass locket. 

4. ‘Love token’ engraved with initials and a heart. 

5. Punch-marked initials. 

6. Ivory gaming-counter box containing three 1787 shillings. 
Plate 7 

1. 1786 pre-issue shilling. 

2. ‘January proof (copyright British Museum). 

3. Normal issue with semee of hearts. 

4. ‘Pingo proof. 

5. Second 7 in date over 6, weak or missing stops to left of date. 

6. Second 7 in date over 6. 
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( Coins not to scale) 


MANVILLE AND GASPAR: THE 1787 SHILLING (1) 
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PROVINCIAL COIN-WEIGHTS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


NORMAN BIGGS 


Introduction 

In 1745 T. Osborne, bookseller, offered for sale 1 a magnificent work in three volumes, Browne 
Willis’s Slavey of Cathedrals. Presumably the work had not sold well up to that time, since the 
price was reduced from £2. 15a\ to two guineas. We can confidently assume that the bargain price 
attracted some buyers, but did they pay with two gold guineas? Or was the payment made with a 
number of silver coins? Or was it a motley assembly of small foreign gold pieces and some worn 
silver exchanged at the bullion rate? 

The evidence of coin-scales and weights can throw light on such questions. A previous article 2 
traced the development of the making of coin-weights in London, where the virtual monopoly of 
the Founders Company w'as being eroded by the middle of the eighteenth century. This article is 
concerned mainly with the trade outside London. The production of scales and weights was flour- 
ishing in Birmingham in the 1770s, where the making of coin-weights can be regarded as a pre- 
cursor for the copper coinages that started many years later, around 1787. The involvement of 
such luminaries as Matthew Boulton, James Watt and John Whitehurst lends a wider historical 
interest to the story. Indeed, by combining the documentary and artefactual evidence it can be 
shown that coin-weights were being made at the Soho Manufactory, as well as many other 
Birmingham establishments. 

Another sub-plot is the impact of the recoinage of gold in 1773-76. In theory this was intended 
to deter the circulation of light gold guineas, but in practice the circulation of Portugal gold was 
similarly restricted, although there is no reference to it in the official pronouncements. The obvi- 
ous question arises: what are the implications for the economic dictum of Gresham’s Law? 


The circulating medium 

One of the most significant aspects of the circulating medium in England in the middle of the 
eighteenth century was the predominance of Portuguese gold pieces. Important evidence is pro- 
vided by trade labels in boxes of coin-scales and weights, many of which have survived (PI. 8, 1). 
Most of these labels contain a list of coins - the moidore, the johannes, the guinea, and their parts 
- each with its equivalent in £sd, and its mass. (Details are given at the end of this section.) 
Surprisingly, this evidence was not always recognised by numismatists. An early volume of this 
Journal contained L.A. Lawrence’s paper 3 on coin-weights, the first devoted to the British series. 
Lawrence apparently based his paper on a small collection of weights (separated from their scales 
and boxes) and the documentary evidence collected by Ruding. On that basis, he assigned to 
Ireland all the coin-weights for Portuguese gold, probably because there are several official 
proclamations declaring the tariff for these coins in Ireland, but none for England. In 1766 the true 
situation was clearly stated by Snelling, when he noted that no foreign silver or gold coin was cur- 
rent in England, except for the gold of Portugal, ‘which however passes only by courtesy, and not 
by law’. 4 


Acknowledgements: 1 am indebted to Christine Biggs for trawling the pages of Aris's Birmingham Gazette, an exercise that pro- 
vided confirmation of many points that were previously only suspicions. Sincere thanks are also due to those who commented on drafts 
of the paper: Paul and Rente Withers. Diana Crawforth-Hitchins. Kevin Clancy, and Graham Dyer. 

1 The advertisement immediately follows the index of Bishop Fleetwood's Chronicon Preciosum (London, 1745). 

- N. Biggs. ‘Coin-weights made by tire Founders', BNJ 7 1 (2002), 1 1 1—18 
' L.A. Lawrence. ‘Coin Weights’. BNJ 6 (1909). 287-303. 

4 T Snelling. The Doctrine of Gold and Silver Computations (London, 1766). p 69. 
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The influx of Portuguese gold can be traced back to the first quarter of the eighteenth century: 
for example, it is recorded that the valuation of the moidores was already an issue in the West 
Country by 1714. 5 The mechanism for the importation of these coins was the so-called Portugal 
Trade, 6 7 powered initially by the different gold-silver ratios in England and Portugal. By 1742 the 
situation was serious. In that year, Peter Vallavine, vicar of Monkton in Kent, wrote that: 

It may be said that the Portugal Coins are not the lawful Money of this Kingdom, and therefore we have no 
Business to concern ourselves about them. To this 1 answer, that these Coins are now become in great Measure 
the current Money of the Nation; and though we are not obliged to receive them by the Law of the Land, we are 
forced to it by Necessity: and in all manner of Trade and Business a Man must take them or go without his 
Money. ' 

We know that weights for checking the Portugal Coins were being made in London in the 
1740s. In particular, there are some manufactured by John Kirk that are dated 1747. As well as his 
‘best’ weights with finely engraved portraits (PI. 8, 2), priced at 2.v. 6 d. for the set of ten, he also 
made a set of plainer types, priced at Is. 6 d . 8 

The traditional method of diminishing the coin was by clipping, and Vallavine had proposed a 
solution for this problem by use of edge -graining and other design features, not so different from 
the ancient long-cross. Unfortunately, although scales and weights provided an easy means of 
checking for illegally diminished coins, the complexity of the circulating medium provided other 
excellent opportunities for fraud. Clever forgers were able to produce coins with the correct mass, 
but lacking in fineness, and consequently with lower specific gravity than the true ones. These 
coins would pass the simple test of weighing, and could only be detected by more sophisticated 
means. Their profusion soon led to the development of various forms of hydrostatic coin-scales: 
by weighing in air and in water, both the mass and the density of a coin could be determined. In a 
book written by William Symons, 9 published in 1756, all the data required for checking guineas 
and Portugal pieces by this method were given (PI. 8, 3). 

In fact, one of the earliest pieces of evidence for provincial concerns about counterfeit coins is a 
patent, taken out in 1753 by Jonathan Hulls and William Bradford of Chipping Campden, for a 
hydrostatic weighing device. 10 Their instrument consisted of a ruled brass sheet, with a clip for a 
coin at one end, and a sliding counterweight whose position indicated the mass of the coin. This 
device was sold under the names of Bradford. Darby, and Hulls; the third man, Richard Darby, 
being another resident of Chipping Campden. Twenty years later ‘Darbey's famous scale’ was still 
being advertised for sale in Birmingham. 11 and advertisements for money-scales and weights 
around that time often mentioned 'slides’, which were presumably variants of the Bradford- 
Darby-Hulls design. 12 

By the 1760s the art of diminishing good guineas by filing, and then using the filings, suitably 
alloyed, to make fake Portuguese pieces, was widespread. It had become, quite literally, a cottage 
industry in parts of Yorkshire. 1 ’ But Yorkshire was not the only source of dtis evil. In 1773 it was 


5 A.R. Hall and L. Tilling (editors). The Correspondence of Isaac Neuron. Vol. 6 (Cambridge. University Press, i 976 1 . See items 
1095. 1095a, 1098. 

11 H.E.S. Fisher. The Portugal Trade (London. Methuen. 1971). For a more general account, including lands of Portuguese coins 
from the thirteenth century onwards, see: J.P.C, Kent. The circulation of Portuguese coins in Great Britain’. Anas Do HI Congresses 
Naciona! de Numismatica. (Lisbon 19X5). pp 389-405. 

7 P Vallavine. Observation V upon the Present Condition of the Current Coin of this Kingdom (London. 1 742). p 37. 

* Daily Advertiser. No. 5645, 1 3 February 1749. 

’’ W. Symons. An Essay on Weighing of Coins (London. 1756), 

10 Jonathan Hulls and William Bradford. A new machine or instrument for discovering and preventing frauds by counterfeit gold, 
which gives the weight and shows the alloy of that metal ... Patent specification No. 686. 12 December 1753 See also: M.A 
Crawfortlt. 'Counterfeit Coin Detectors'. Equilibrium (1980). 264-77; C. Withheld. .4 History of Chipping Campden (Eton. 
Shakespeare Head Press. 1958) pp. 164-68 The latter reference also discusses Jonathan Hulls' more famous patent, the world's first 
for a steam-driven ship. 

11 Aris's Birmingham Gazette (henceforth denoted by ABC). 25 October 1773. The scales were offered for sale by Arts, the propri- 
etor of the Gazette. 

12 A version of the Bradford-Darby-Hulls scale was made by Frost and Withnoll. rule-makers in Birmingham. A new type ol slide, 
invented by Gimblett and Vale, watchmakers, was advertised in ABC on 20 September 1773. 

H Ling Roth. The Yorkshire Coiners ( Halifax, 1906) 
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alleged that John Horner and Thomas Fairbank of' Birmingham had been involved in such activi- 
ties, 14 and it is to Birmingham that we must now go. 

After 1762, when the quarter guinea was minted, there were eleven coins for which weights 
were conventionally supplied. (Nowadays collectors refer to the weights as a ‘long set’.) Some 
Lrade labels mention other coins, such as the rare five-moidore piece, but weights for these pieces 
are almost unknown. The mass stated in Table 1 is the one most frequently given, but there was no 
official standard for the Portugal pieces. In 1773 the rates for the guinea and its fractions were 
altered officially, as described later. 


TABLE 1. Mass of British and Portuguese coins 


Nome 

Value 

Customary Mass 

Double johannes 

£3 1 2 s. 

ISdwt lOgr 

Johannes 

36s. 

9dwt 5gr 

Moidore 

21s. 

6dwt 22gr 

Guinea 

21 . 5 . 

5dwt 9gr 

Half johannes 

18 . 5 . 

4dwt I4gr 

Half moidore 

13s. 64. 

3dwi 1 1 gr 

Half guinea 

1 0 . 5 . 64. 

2dwt I6gr 

Quarter johannes 

9.5. 

2dwt 7gr 

Quarter moidore 

6.5. 94. 

Idwt I7gr 

Quarter guinea 

5.v. 34. 

Idwi 8gr 

Eighth johannes 

4s-. 64. 

1 dwi 3gr 


Birmingham issuers of coin-weights - 1 

The growth of the metal-working trades in Birmingham and the West Midlands is well-docu- 
mented. 13 By 1700 there were many metal-workers operating in the region, and in the following 
decades a number of specialised trades began to emerge. In particular, it is likely that some black- 
smiths began to specialise in the making of weighing beams. Their products were often referred to 
as ‘stilliards’, a term which may have covered equal-arm balance beams as well as the unequal- 
arm beams that we now call steelyards. The evidence suggests that the workshops of these stil- 
liard-makers were concentrated in an area just to the south of the centre of Birmingham, around 
the street that became known as Digbeth. 

It is necessary to begin the detailed analysis by debunking an oft-quoted claim that has no 
known basis in the historical record. For many years the scale-making firm of W. & T. Avery 
claimed to have been ‘established in 1730'. This claim was based on the assertion that James 
Ford, a blacksmith, occupied the premises later known as 1 1 Digbeth, and that he was making stil- 
liards there in 1730. Sadly, historians of the firm have concluded that the claim cannot be sus- 
tained. 16 although it is known that the premises at 11 Digbeth were used for scale-making by 
1770, and they came into Avery’s possession around 1817. 

There is more reliable information about one Robert French, of 28 Digbeth. In 1759 he signed 
an indenture 17 to take an apprentice, Thomas Beach, and in 1774 he was selling money-scales and 
weights, examples of which are extant. 18 The scales and weights are contained in a japanned metal 
box, and French’s trade label is glued inside the lid. (It is rare for the label pasted inside these 
boxes to have survived, so it is quite possible that some of the many boxes that are now anony- 
mous were in fact sold by French.) Robert French remains a shadowy figure, but more is known 
about his apprentice, Thomas Beach, 16 because in 1782 he moved into the premises at 1 1 Digbeth, 
and it was his business that eventually came into the hands of William and Thomas Avery. 


14 ABC. 22 March 1773, 

15 M.J. Wise and B.I..C. Johnson. The changing regional patlern during ihe eighteenth century'. Birmingham anrl its Regional 
Selling (Birmingham. British Association. 1950), pp. 161-86; M B. Rowlands. Masters and Men (Manchester University Press, 1975). 

16 L.H. Broadhent. The Avery Business (Birmingham, W.&T. Avery. 1949). See also Barbara M.D. Smith. The Aren Weigh, a 
History ufW. & T. Averv Lul, 1730-1939. unpublished Ihesis available in Birmingham Central Library. 

17 Broadbent, as in n. 16, p. 18. 

IB ABC. 1 August 1774. A box of scales and weights with French’s trade label is illustrated by Crawforth-Hitchins. as in n. 19. 

''' D.F, Crawforth-Hitchins, 'Thomas Beach', Equilibrium (1991-92), 1499-1513. 1539-48, 1572-80, 
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Tt is unfortunate that not until 1767 is there a directory 20 in which one might hope to find the 
names of other Birmingham scale-makers. However, it is quite possible that coin-scales and coin- 
weights were being made in Birmingham from 1760 onwards, if not earlier. One primary' source 
of information is available, because several of the weights, mainly the double johannes (£3 12.v.) 
denomination, are named, and some of them explicitly give Birmingham as the place of manufac- 
ture. Of course, the notion of the ‘maker’ of a weight requires careful interpretation, and we shall 
need to discuss the details of the techniques of production in due course. 

But first, there is one name that provides a firm link with the London trade in coin-scales and 
weights. In 1740 Gibbs Owen, son of Howard Owen of Brackley, was apprenticed to Samuel 
Read, the leading scale-maker in London. 21 He married Hannah Whitboume in London on 
9 November 1747, but for some reason he was not made free, and in 1754 he is recorded as work- 
ing for William Blind, another scale-maker, as an ‘un-free foreigner’. It is possible that his failure 
to achieve a satisfactory status caused him to leave London, for we know' that he finished up in 
Birmingham, where the restraints on trade were few. Indeed, he may well have been the first spe- 
cialist maker of coin-scales and coin-weights in Birmingham. Currently, the first known reference 
is in the directory of 1767. w'here he is described as a stilliard and scale beam maker working in 
Digbeth. 22 But it is quite possible that he had been there for at least ten years before that. 

During die time that Owen was in London there had been a long-running battle between the tra- 
ditional scale-makers (led by Samuel Read) and John Kirk, engraver and medallist, whose stylish 
new weights threatened the established order. 21 Owen must have known about coin-weights, and 
quite possibly he was personally involved in the final stage of their production, adjusting them 
before they were sold by his master (Read) or his employer (Brind). Thus it is no surprise to find 
coin-weights for the double johannes bearing the words Owen Birmingham. In fact there are two 
different styles (PI. 8, 4-5): both are loosely based on the design of the coin, and one in particular 
closely resembles the reverse design used by Kirk. The corresponding weights for the smaller 
coins display a variety of what might be called ‘primitive’ styles. 

In addition to weights for the £3 12i\ bearing his own name, it is possible that Owen produced 
similar weights for other people, both in Birmingham and elsewhere. Gibbs Owen was listed at 37 
Digbeth in 1774, but he is presumed to have died soon afterwards, because in 1777 Hannah was 
running the business, and was described as a scale and beam maker. No advertisements for the 
family firm have yet been found. 

At this point it is useful to recall the basic processes involved in the production of a coin- 
weight. First, the raw material (usually brass) was rolled into sheets of uniform thickness, and 
then blanks of approximately the right size were cut from these sheets. The blanks were then 
marked in some way to show the intended denomination of the weight. In many cases this was 
done by using individual punches to stamp figures and letters (PI. 9, 6). but more ornate designs, 
such as those issued by Owen, must have been produced by striking with dies in a screw-press, the 
method used for coins and medals. Finally, the weight w'as adjusted by filing so that its mass was 
correct for its intended purpose. 

Of course, some of these processes are similar to those involved in other trades, such as button- 
making, w'hich was to become enormously important in the 1770s and 1780s. Thus il is no sur- 
prise to find that, in parallel with the hammer-men of Digbeth, a different breed of scale-maker 
and weight-maker had begun to emerge in Birmingham by 1770. The New Hall estate, just to the 
north of the centre, remained as open land until 1746. but it was built up rapidly thereafter. Many 
of the new residents were ‘toymen’, who made all manner of small items of brass and other met- 
als, including buttons. Not only were these men capable of making coin-scales and weights, they 
also needed to use them in their commercial transactions. 


- 1 ' Sketch ley's Birmingham Wolverhampton wul Will util Directory. 1767 
11 Information kindly supplied by D F. Crusvfonh-llilchins. 

•• Sketchley. as in n.2(). 

Biggs, as in «,2. p. 1 15 



A forerunner of this new breed was James Jackson, who was already established as a jeweller at 
his ‘toyshop’ in the High Street in I750. 24 He is of interest to us because his name appears on the 
£3 12s. weight of a rather fancy set (PI. 9, 7). He is also recorded as a maker of hydrostatic 
scales. 23 Although it is not certain that he was directly involved in making either weights or scales, 
there must be a strong presumption that the scales and weights that he sold were made somewhere 
in Birmingham. In 1773 Jackson was appointed as assay-master at the new Birmingham Assay 
Office, and we shall have more to say about him in that context later. 

Another name seen on coin-weights is that of the Westwood brothers, about whom a great deal 
is known. 26 John Westwood (1744-92) and his brother Obadiah (1747 - c. 1815) were born in 
Bilston. In the 1767 directory John was listed as an ‘engraver and chaser', at the Bear and Ragged 
Staff in Bull Street, Birmingham, and he is known to have been responsible for a number of 
medals and tickets produced around that time. It seems that Obadiah was also in Birmingham by 
1 770. and it may be that he was responsible for the suggestion that the pair should enter the scale 
trade. The production of medals is not greatly different from the production of coin-weights, and 
his brother’s expertise would have been useful. It is interesting to note the parallel with the situa- 
tion in London twenty years earlier, where another engraver, John Kirk, had also challenged the 
scale-makers by producing coin-weights. In August 1773 the brothers were advertising in Aris's 
Birmingham Gazette (PI. 9, 8) that scales and weights were sold at 37 New Hall Walk, and in the 
following year they were able to thank their customers for patronising their venture into the scale 
trade. Some of their scales and weights were sold in japanned metal boxes, with a trade label in 
the name of I. & O. Westw-ood that listed the usual eleven coins. The label says that they also 
made hydrostatic scales, but no example has yet been found. The japanned boxes were almost cer- 
tainly made for them in the Wolverhampton and Bilston area, but an advertisement in September 
1774 gives the very strong impression that scales and weights w'ere being produced in the 
Westwoods’ own Manufactory. 27 

There are two types of £3 12 s. weight with the w'ords Westwood Birm m , as well as an anony- 
mous type that was obviously produced with the same punches (PL 9, 9-11). All the Westwood 
weights are fairly plain (rather surprisingly for an artistic maker), but nevertheless well made. 
Clearly this was only one of the Westwoods' many activities, which included the production of 
coffin furniture, but it must have been profitable, for they continued to put their name on coin- 
weights for many years thereafter. 

Among the names that appear on weights there are several others that are mentioned in 
Sketchley’s directory of 1767. For example, the Berry whose name appears on a £3 12s. weight 
(PI. 9, 12) is almost certainly John Berry, a jeweller in New Hall Walk in 1767. In 1773 he adver- 
tised 28 that he ‘Manufactures Scales and Weights of all sorts for Weighing Gold with Great 
Exactness’. Similarly, Basil Hunt is listed in Edmund Street in the 1767 directory, and later his 
address is given as Number 48. His name appears on a rare £3 12 s. weight (PI. 9, 13) that usually 
turns up in a very worn condition. William Tongue appears in the 1767 directory as a gun-lock 
maker in Snow Hill, but by 1777 he is described as a money-scale maker, at 43 Snow Hill. He 
stamped his name on two types of £3 12s-. weight (PI. 9, 14-15), one of which resembles the 
weights issued by Owen. 

At this point we must pause to consider the time-span of the weights for Portuguese coins. In 
the years 1773-76 the government made a serious attempt to re-establish the guinea as the pri- 
mary gold coin in circulation (the details will be discussed below). During that period a great 
amount of Portugal gold was withdrawn. However, some of the weights for Portuguese pieces 
appear to have been made after 1776. The firms mentioned above may have continued issuing 
weights for Portugal pieces into the 1780s but, more significantly, some of the weights bear names 


- J ABG, 23 July 1750. quoted in: D.F. Crawforth-Hitchins, 'James Jackson - Jeweller's Initiative’. Equilibrium (1991). 1494-96. 
Sec also: B. and P. Withers. 'Hallmarks on Base Metal'. Equilibrium 1 1991 ). 1471-79. 

- T Sheppard and J.F, Musham. Money Scales and Weights (London. Spink. 1976). pp. 55. 156. 

- h D.W. Dykes, John Gregory Hancock and the Westwood Brothers', BNJ 69 ( 1999). 173-86. 

:7 ABG, 23 August 1773. 28 February 1774, 26 September 1774. 

ABG. 30 August 1773. 



that do not appear in directories until I 111 or later. Of course, it could be argued that the reason is 
simply that the directories are incomplete. But there are reasons for thinking that some of these 
weights were made by firms that only came into existence after 1776, which would imply that the 
Portugal gold continued to circulate in significant quantities after that date. 

A typical example is the firm of Anderton, Son and Calley. The £3 12 s. weight with this name 
turns up quite frequently (PI. 9, 16). In 1777 Isaac Anderton senior, toymaker, was living at 31 
Weaman Street, his son Isaac Anderton junior, baker, was at 30 Weaman Street, and Joseph Calley, 
piercer was in Easy Hill. The earliest known reference to a firm with the name as it appears on the 
weight is in Bailey's Western and Midland Directors' of 1783. It may also be significant that the 
weights in this firm’s long set do not display the intended mass of the coin. In 1773 the traditional 
‘full’ weight for a guinea. 5dwt 9gr. was officially altered, and in a rather complicated way, as we 
shall see. Any weights displaying the figures 5:9 must therefore have been made before that time, 
but weights on which no mass is stated (and many anonymous sets are of this type) could have 
been made subsequently. 

Another fairly common long set that falls into this category has the initials CW (PI. 9, 17). 
Although it might be suggested that these initials stand for ‘correct weight’ or something similar, 
there is reason to think that they indicate a maker, Callingwood Ward. He is known to have made 
folding coin-scales with these initials, and there are some rare knobbed coin-weights with the 
name C.WARD in full on the guinea, and CW on the half-guinea. 20 However, the records of 
Callingwood Ward in business extend only from 1785 to 1818, and the folding type of coin-scale 
that he made was almost certainly not invented until after 1780. 

The firm of Whitworth and Yates (PI. 9, 18) is notable for producing a long set in which there 
are two varieties of guinea weight, one giving the mass as 5*9, and one as 5*8. In 1 774 the firm is 
listed as Yates and Whitworth, the style Whitworth and Yates not appearing until 1777. 

A few other Birmingham issuers of weights for the Portugal pieces are recorded in the Withers 
Corpus. 30 The Harrison whose name appears on a 36s. weight (PI. 9, 19), as well as on a later 
guinea weight (PI. 9, 20), is almost certainly the James Harrison who announced his move from 
21 Wood Street to 68 Park Street in I774. 31 There is more doubt about the £3 12.v. weights with 
the name FORD (PI. 9, 21). In 1769 Richard Ford was granted a patent, number 935, for an 
improved means of producing scale pans and other items by stamping. 32 This Ford was certainly a 
maker of weighing machines, but the machines he advertised in 1772 were heavy duty machines 
for weighing in tons. 33 In 1777 Ford and Co. were listed as weighing machine makers, and Ford, 
Whitmore, and Brunton were listed at the same address. 27 Little Charles Street, described as 
‘Makers of Weighing Machines, Patent Scales, Clock, Watch and Jewellers Tools. Files, &c’. Thus 
it remains undecided whether it was this Ford, or another, who made the coin-weights. 

Other names will doubtless turn up. A £3 12s. weight with the name of William Bromley was 
reported, but not illustrated, in an article 34 published in 1973. No example of this weight has yet 
become available for inspection. The name probably refers to a William Bromley who was listed 
as a jeweller at 53 Snowhill in 1777. Another type known only from a single example bears the 
name Z. Tompson (PI. 9, 22). 35 A Zachariah Tompson was married to Rebecca Fosbrook in 
Birmingham in 1764. but not until 1785 do we find a man with that name listed in a directory, as a 
brass candlestick maker in Vauxhall Row. In 1818, C. & L. Tompson were in Duddeston Street, 
making many kinds of brassware and ‘weights of all sorts’. 


2<> M.A Craw'forth, Weighing Coins (London. Cape Horn. 1979). pp. 163-64; R. Stocks. Guinea Weishts (Part 2) '. Equilibrium 
(1982), 495-504. 
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14 E. Macdonald. 18th Century British Coin Weights lor Portuguese Gold Coins', Proceedings of the Eighth International 
Congress of Numismatics (New York - Washington. 1973). pp. 601—603, 

15 Spink Coin Auction 18. 19 November 1981. Lot 782 Through the good offices of the auctioneers, a photograph has most kindly 
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The legislation of 1773-76 

The problems of the circulating medium could not escape the attention of the government indefi- 
nitely. in 1769 an Officer of the Excise was brutally murdered by the coiners, 36 which caused con- 
sternation in high places. In addition to bringing the murderers to justice, the authorities were 
finally convinced that something must be done about the root cause of the problem, the sorry state 
of the currency. 

By his own account, 37 the architect of the reform was Charles Jenkinson. later the first Lord 
Liverpool. He believed that the problem stemmed from the lack of a mechanism for the continual 
withdrawal and recoinage of light guineas. The Mint was required to produce 444 guineas from 
each pound troy of standard gold, so that the average mass of a new guinea was just over 5 penny- 
weights and 9.4 grains. By the middle of the century the conventional mass at which a guinea 
would be accepted at its full value of 215. was 5dwt 9gr, and this was stated on labels in scale 
boxes, and on the coin-weights themselves. But almost all guineas in circulation had been reduced 
below 5dwt 9gr, and were taken in trade with an allowance of 2d. per grain. For example, a guinea 
weighing 5dwt 5gr was light by four grains, the equivalent of eight pence, and so it was valued at 
20 ^. 4 d. 

The central idea in Jenkinson’s plan was the introduction of a ‘least current weight’ (specifically 
5dwt 8gr) for gold coins. The idea was not completely new, but it is clear that on this occasion 
some thought had been given to the practical mechanisms that would be needed to ensure that it 
might have the desired effect. It was hoped that, by making it illegal to trade with guineas weigh- 
ing less than the specified amount, lighter guineas could be withdrawn and be sent or sold to the 
Bank of England. From there they would go to the Mint for recoining. Part of the loss on light 
guineas would have to be borne by the individuals who held them, but the nation would bear the 
cost of the procedures. In fact, as things turned out, the greatest beneficiaries w'ere the officials of 
the Mint, who made inordinate profits out of the recoinage. 38 

In addition to the problem of establishing a circulating medium that was stable in the long-term, 
there was also the short-term problem of how' to introduce the new system. An abrupt change from 
a system in which guineas, however light, could be used as currency, to one in which only those 
guineas that were close to the full mint weight could be so used, would have a disastrous effect on 
trade. Thus it was that a programme of transition was introduced in the years 1773-76. There were 
three major phases. 


July— August 1773 

The Light Coin Act of 1 773 ( 1 3 Geo. Ill c.71) gave every citizen the right to cut and deface a light 
guinea if offered to them, and required the officers of the Revenue to do so. This was clearly nec- 
essary, if light coin was to be withdrawn from circulation. On 23 July 1773 the Treasury issued an 
Order 39 instructing the Revenue officers as to the precise meaning of ‘light’. It was clear that the 
immediate demonetisation of all guineas below 5dwt 8gr had been rejected and instead a phased 
withdrawal was proposed. Guineas dated before 1760 would not be withdrawn for the time being, 
provided they weighed at least 5dwt 3gr, those dated between 1760 and 1771 provided they 
weighed at least 5dwt 6gr. and those dated 1772 or after provided they weighed at least 5dwt 8gr. 
Proportional figures were specified for the half-guineas and quarter-guineas. All guineas below 
these weights were to be accepted by the Revenue, and withdrawn, until 22 September 1773, after 
which they would be refused. The withdrawn guineas soon began to arrive at the Mint, and 
recoinage is said to have commenced on 24 August 1773. 


16 Ling Roth, as in n. 13. 

” C. Jenkinson. A Treatise on Coins of the Realm (London. Effingham Wilson. 1880; firsl published 1 805 1. pp. 3-5. For the view 
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May— July 1774 

The King’s Speech to Parliament at the beginning of 1 774 signalled the government’s intention to 
carry forward its coinage reforms, and Parliament duly debated the issue early in May. 40 On 
10 May 1774 the Recoinage Act (14 Geo. Ill c.70) was passed. It effectively sanctioned the pro- 
gramme that had already begun. The Act was followed on 24 June 1774 by a Proclamation that 
heralded the second phase. It stated that all guineas below 5dwt 6gr would be demonetised as 
from 15 July, although they would be accepted by the Revenue officers until 31 August. For the 
same period, a number of persons were authorised to exchange light guineas for good ones. 
Finally, it was announced that a further Proclamation demonetising all guineas below 5dwt 8gr 
would follow in due course. In summary, after 15 July 1774 the only guineas that could legally be 
used as currency were those weighing at least 5dwt 6gr and dated 1760-71, and those weighing at 
least 5dwt 8gr and dated 1772 onwards. 


May-August 1776 

The promised final Proclamation was not issued until 13 April 1776. All guineas below 5dwt 8gr 
were demonetised with effect from 1 May in that year, although they were accepted by the 
Revenue officers until 19 August. 

Of course, the official pronouncements do not tell the whole story. For insight into what actually 
happened during this period of turmoil, we must turn to the documentary and artefactual evidence. 

One of the major questions concerns the withdrawal of Portugal gold, rather than light guineas. 
Although the Portugal gold still formed a large part of the circulating medium, there is no mention 
of it in the Acts and Proclamations. It appears that the official thinking was that the promise of 
good guineas, and legal backing, would make holding Portugal gold a risky business. The alien 
pieces would thus be driven out. whatever ‘Gresham’s Law’ might suggest. In fact, reading 
between the lines, it is clear that Portugal gold was indeed withdrawn in substantial quantities. 
The stock of foreign coin at the Bank of England increased from £86,000 to £705,000 between 
August 1773 and May 1775, and the amount of ‘foreign gold in ingots' increased from £61,000 to 
£1.095,000 in the same period. 41 These ingots must have been obtained by melting coins with- 
drawn from circulation, and presumably they were treated separately from ingots of English gold 
because of the possible difference in fineness. 

Soon after the Treasury Order in 1773, tradesmen in many parts of the country began to adver- 
tise that they would accept, not only light guineas, but also Portugal gold, at various rates. For 
example, in August 1773 it was reported 42 that the tradesmen ‘in many commercial towns border- 
ing upon Cambridgeshire’ had agreed to do this, and in September the tradesmen of Boston in 
Lincolnshire did likewise. 43 Such offers were motivated partly by the desire to avoid loss of trade, 
and partly, no doubt, by the opportunity for profit. It is likely that many people were keen to dis- 
pose of their light guineas, given the increased risk of holding on to them, and they would there- 
fore accept a discounted rate. A tradesman with a quantity of light guineas could then sell them to 
the Bank at the standard rate. The records of foreign gold at the Bank (quoted above) suggest that 
a similar process operated with regard to Portugal gold. But there were no official pronounce- 
ments. and the withdrawal was not systematic. Indeed, the evidence of the Birmingham coin- 
weights, as described above, suggests that the Portuguese pieces continued to circulate for a 
number of years after 1775. 


Regulation of coin-weights 

Since the idea of ‘least current weight’ was central to the programme of reform, it was clearly nec- 
essary to have some means of controlling the new weights that the public would need to check 

J " L/mdon Chmnk le. 7— 1 0 May 1774. 

41 Claphain. as in n.37. p. 171. 

4! ABG. 16 August 1773 

J ’ Leeds Mercury , 14 September 1773, quoted in: Line Roth, as in n. 13. p. 70. 
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their coins. Because the critical value had been set at 5dwt 8gr, all the old weights denominated at 
5dwt 9gr were unsuitable, although some could, and would, be altered without too much trouble 
(PI. 9, 23). The mechanism of regulation was provided by an Act of 1774 (14 Geo III c.92). This 
allowed an annual salary of £250 for an officer who was to be provided with duplicates of the 
standard Mint weights, and use them to verify the coin weights used by the public. Approved 
weights were to be stamped with a distinctive mark. The officers of the Mint quickly provided the 
required standards, and on 15 November 1774 their first keeper, John Whitehurst, was 
appointed. 44 

John Whitehurst (1713-88) was a native of Derby, whose early reputation was based on his 
ability to make extremely accurate clocks. 4 ’’ It is clear, however, that he was much more than a 
skilful artisan. By 1758 he was in correspondence with Matthew Boulton 46 about a pyrometer, and 
it is said 47 that he made an assay balance for Boulton in 1768. Several other scientific instruments 
signed by him are known, and it was probably his expertise in this field that led to his appointment 
as the ‘Stamper of Money Weights', as the office became know'll. 

Whitehurst was required by the Act to publish a description of his official mark in the London 
Gazette, 'three times at least’ before 31 December 1774. This he did, choosing for his mark an 
imperial crown. 4S He advertised that his office would open on 22 January 1775, but there is some 
evidence (see below) that it opened early because the demand was so great. It appears that the 
demand did not abate, for later in 1775 an additional Act (15 Geo. Ill c.30) was passed, allowing 
Whitehurst to charge a fee for stamping weights, in order that he might employ more assistants. 

Numerous examples of the coin-weights produced around this time have survived. 49 For exam- 
ple, there are many sets of weights relating to the double standard that was legally in force from 
1 774 to 1776. Typically, a set of this kind contains two weights for guineas, marked 5dwt 6gr and 
5dwt 8gr, and two weights for half-guineas, marked 2dwt Mgr and 2dwt 16gr. Weights for quar- 
ter-guineas, marked Idwt 7gr and ldwt 8gr are sometimes included. Many types make explicit 
reference to the 1771/1772 borderline, with legends such as COINED BEFORE 1772. COINED 
SINCE 1771, GEO III UP TO I JAN 1772, and PRIOR TO 1772. 

This profusion of material challenges us to discover who made it, when, and where. A few of 
the Birmingham issuers of long sets, such as the Westwoods, went on to issue weights for new- 
standard guineas, but many of the new weights came from new sources, and most were anony- 
mous. But there are some clues as to their origin, particularly in the countermarks that were used 
to validate the weights. As well as the imperial crown, the mark of John Whitehurst, several other 
marks were used for this purpose. Perhaps the most common is the ewer, the mark of the Founders 
Company. It will be recalled that the Founders had stamped coin weights w'ith the ewer mark 
around the end of the seventeenth century, but this practice had fallen away by the time of George 
117° Stirred into action by the news of recoinage, the Company authorised its Beadle to resume 
stamping coin weights on 9 November 1773. and when it was discovered in 1774 that there was to 
be an Act of Parliament, the Founders petitioned to have their traditional rights preserved, and a 
clause to that effect was inserted into the Act. 51 Since Whitehurst was not ready to start w'ork until 
January 1775, there was a period during which the Founders mark was only one available for vali- 
dating coin-weights in London. 


44 G. Dyer, 'The Office of Stamper of Money Weights - I'. Libra 5 (1906). 20-21. 

4 - M. Craven. John Whitehurst of Derby (Ashbourne. Mayfield Books, 1996) 

u ‘ The Boulton and Watt Archive and the Matthew Boulton Papers from the Birmingham Central Library, Pan I: Lunar Society 
Correspondence l Marlborough, Adam Matthew Publications, 1993), Red I0B: John Whitehurst. Item 1. A great deal of interesting 
information on the activities of Boulton, Watt, Whitehurst, and their friends is in: J. Ugiow, The Lunar Men (Faber and Faber. London. 
2002 ). 

47 E.G.R. Taylor, The Mathematical Practitioners of Hanoverian England (Cambridge. University Press, 1 966). p. 195. 
ls London Gazette, 17 December 1774. 

49 Withers, as in n. 30. pp 199-260, 

W1 Biggs, as in n.2. 

51 W.M. Williams, Annals of the Worshipful Company of Pounders t London. 1867). p. 158 See also Hansard, 1772-74. p, 807. 
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Birmingham issuers of coin-weights - II 

Another mark frequently found on coin-weights is an anchor, the mark of the Birmingham Assay 
Office. 

Matthew Boulton has already figured briefly in our narrative, as a long-standing friend of John 
Whitehurst, the official Stamper of Money Weights. Towards the end of the eighteenth century he 
was to become one of the prime movers in the production of ‘small change’, and the origins of his 
interest in matters of coinage have recently been the subject of some debate among economists 
and economic historians. 52 The evidence to be presented here suggests that he was already deeply 
involved in such matters by 1774, and that the production of coin-weights in Birmingham, partic- 
ularly in the period 1774-76, can be regarded as a ‘trial run’ for the token coinage that began 
around 1787. 

One of Boulton’s many enterprises was the production of high-quality silverware, but he was 
frustrated by the need to take his products to the nearest assay office, in Chester, for hallmarking. 
With typical self-confidence he lobbied for the establishment of a new assay office, and his efforts 
resulted in an Act of 1773 (13 Geo. Ill c.52), which sanctioned the establishment of an office in 
Birmingham, as well as one in Sheffield, where the local silversmiths had joined in Boulton’s 
campaign. The Act received Royal Assent in May 1773, and it is said that Boulton returned in tri- 
umph to Birmingham, to be greeted by the sound of church bells. When the Birmingham Assay 
Office opened later that year, its first Assay Master was James Jackson, already noted as a retailer 
of coin weights and hydrostatic balances. U must be concluded that, in the process of becoming 
one of the leading lights of the Birmingham jewellery trade, he had acquired some technical 
knowledge of assaying. He was also an associate of MatLhew Boulton, whose technical interest in 
assaying is borne out by the acquisition of an assay balance made by John Whitehurst in 1768. 

The purpose of a hallmark is to guarantee the fineness of precious metal, and so it is rather sur- 
prising to find that, on 9 November 1773 the Guardians authorised the assay master to stamp this 
mark on troy weights, as a verification mark. 53 Furthermore, on 21 July 1774 the Assay Office 
announced that it would be open for adjusting and sealing, not only troy weights, but also ‘the par- 
ticular weights now required for Gold Coin’. Of course, the Assay Office itself needed such 
weights, because it was incidentally a receiver of revenue, in the form of the duty payable on 
assayed goods. And so it was logical for the office to offer these coin-weights for sale, validating 
them with its anchor mark. 54 A few weeks later James Jackson offered a reward of twenty pounds 
for information leading to the conviction of anyone counterfeiting the anchor mark. 53 

How-ever. it is not at all clear that the Assay Office had the right to use its hallmark for this pur- 
pose, and indeed the practice did not go unquestioned. Soon after Jackson’s warning about coun- 
terfeiting appeared in Aris's Birmingham Gazette, the same newspaper carried an advertisement 
from E. Cooper, at 22 High Street. In 1777 Elizabeth Cooper was listed at this address as ajapan- 
ner. In September 1774 she was offering for sale, not only ‘a great Variety of Japan Trays and 
Waiters’, but also coin weights 

assayed and marked at the only authorized Office for assaying and marking brass weights in London - THE 

ONLY OFFICE APPOINTED BY THE KING'S AUTHORITY' for assaying and marking WEIGHTS. This Mark 

is the COFFEE-POT or kind of EWER , 36 

As has already been noted, at this time John Whitehurst had not been appointed, so it was quite 
true that the Founders mark was the only one that had legal authority. It is possible that Cooper's 
weights were made in Birmingham, sent to London for stamping, and then sent back to be sold in 
Birmingham, but it also possible that she w'as trying to sell London-made weights in Birmingham. 


5 - T. Sargent and F Velde. The Big Problem of Small Change (Princeton, University Press, 2002): G. Selgin. How some 
Birmingham Billion Makers Beat Gresham 's Law (forthcoming). 

51 Birmingham Assay Office, meeting of the Guardians, 9 November 1773: quoted in Withers, as in n,24. 

M ABG. 25 July 1774 
s5 ABG. 29 August 1774. 

ABG, 5 September 1774 
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Other Birmingham firms were happy to offer a choice. William Mountford was listed in 
Sketchley's 1767 directory as a brass candlestick maker in Catherine Street, and he appears to 
have built up a specialised business in money-scales and weights. His name is recorded as a maker 
and seller of the folding gold balances that became very popular in the 1780s. 57 On 29 August 
1774 he advertised that he 

makes and sells upon the very lowest Prices, Wholesale or Retail, Weights for weighing GOLD COIN, of a new 
pattern, explaining the weight of the coin now passing, adjusted and sealed at the Assay Office in Birmingham; at 
the Office in London; or adjusted by himself with an accurate Balance to the Mint Standard; all the sorts vary in 

AS 

price. 

The Assay Office was not Boulton's only link with the recoinage. The Act of 1774 specifically 
authorised the appointment of persons ‘to receive and exchange the said deficient Gold Coin’, and 
Messrs Boulton and Fothergill were among those listed in the proclamation of 24 June. On 18 July 
1774 they advertised 59 that their ‘Gold Coin Office' at 2 Snow Hill would be open for this purpose 
until 31 August. Similar advertisements appeared regularly in the succeeding issues of Arix’s 
Gazette , including notice of a branch office operating from the premises of William Jenkins in 
Wolverhampton. Significantly, they also offered to buy ‘Portugal and all other unpassable Gold 
Coin at the best price’. 

Part of a set of weights with the inscription GOLD COIN OFFICE appeared on the market 
some years ago (PI. 9, 24),and these may well have been used in one of Boulton’s offices/’* 1 But 
similar offices operated in other parts of the country: the proclamation of 24 June had authorised 
them in Carmarthen, Gloucester. Coventry, Lichfield, Shrewsbury, and York, and a subsequent 
order from the Treasury added Bridgnorth, Leicester, Bewdley, Evesham. Ludlow, Kidderminster, 
and Liverpool. 61 

Given this background, it is not surprising to find evidence that Boulton himself was involved 
in the production of money-weights. In May 1774 the genius of the steam-engine. James Watt, had 
arrived in Birmingham to work with Boulton. Watt had been trained as a mathematical instrument 
maker, and worked as such in Glasgow: he may indeed have made scales and weights, although 
none by him are known. At the start of 1775 Watt went to London, mainly with the intention of 
extending his patent for improvements to the steam engine. By that time, the Birmingham Assay 
Office had been verifying and stamping weights for many months, and maybe Watt’s intention, 
when he called on Boulton's friend, John Whitehurst, was to pass on to him a few hints about set- 
ting up as the official Stamper of Money-Weights. Watt’s subsequent letter to Boulton, dated 
13 January 1775, is worth quoting in full. 62 

By Mr Whitehurst's of last night to Mr Jackson you would hear of my being with him. 1 was ill with a headache 
which prevented me from writing myself and I am afraid you would not comprehend the meaning of his as he 
would write it his own way. 

He is quite sick of the adjusting scheme and is, by my desire, endeavouring to persuade the Trade to buy their 
weights of you ready adjusted. He has two assistants and says he can gel more. They have been working hitherto 
along w'ith him in the Office, sometimes adjusting and sometimes examining, and the people, owners of the 
weights sitting among them waiting for them, papers of weights Pwts., Grains &c, lying scattered about and 
mixed together, which cannot fail to create a scene of confusion. 

He has come very readily in to my proposals, which are that the two assistants shall examine your weights in a 
separate place and that he shall, himself only attend the Office for the Legal hours, and also that to avoid tempta- 
tion, there shall be no files in the Office, 

What is wanted from you is the prices you will sell your weights at unsiamp’t to the trade here and the price of 
stamp’t weights. 1 have been stupid enough to forget what you said to me on these heads, it will also be proper 
that there be one or two places established in Town where they are to be sold in wholesale, Mr Matthews^ and 
Mr Jackson’s Bi [other| w appear to me to be the proper people — there are many wholesale orders in Town that 
can be obtained as soon as you can supply them. You will therefore with all dispatch send up quantitys to com- 


,7 Crawforth. as in n.29. 

ABG. 25 Julv 1774. 
w ABG, 18 July 1774. 

m Simmons Gallery. Mailbid Auction 18. 11 July 2000. lots 151-153 
M ABG, 18 July 1774. 

Boulton and Wall Archive, as in n.46. Reel !: Janies Watt 1768—1780, hem 44. 
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plele setts and I shall do what I can to get them stamp’i or sold unstampt as may answer best. Your weights are 
both the most neat & most exact of any that have come to the Office only they complain that the 5 dwts are too 
large and not thick enough The London weights are vile things and of all sizes, shapes & weights, few of them 
accurate enough to pass the Office without Mr Whitehurst's help. He says that he has stamp'! about 1 200 setts 
altogether so that there is not much harm done yett - Let us have complete setts next week if possible. In short he 
is so infected with pea-pevishness that without holding close to him he will do nothing. 

The references to ‘your weights’ suggest that Boulton himself was making coin-weights. As we 
have already remarked, ‘making’ a coin-weight is not a single operation. It requires, among other 
things, the cutting of blanks, the use of a screw press to produce Lhe design, and fine adjustment 
by filing. Some of these processes, and possibly all of them, could have been done at Boulton and 
Fothergill’s Soho Manufactory, which had opened in 1762. This suggestion is confirmed by series 
of advertisements that appeared shortly after Watt’s visit to Whitehurst. 

On 16 January 1775 James Jackson announced that, as from 30 January he would sell money- 
weights stamped at the London Office ‘lately opened’. At the same time Hewitt Clarkson, a clock- 
and watch-maker of Wolverhampton, claimed that he had obtained duplicate copies of the stan- 
dard weights used in the new Office in London, and proposed to sell money-weights stamped at 
that Office. Additionally, he would sell weights adjusted by himself using an accurate balance 
made for the purpose. This claim was swiftly followed by a statement from John Whitehurst, say- 
ing that Clarkson did not have official duplicates of the standards, and had not yet sent a single 
weight to be verified. 65 A few weeks later the following advertisement appeared. 

NEW WEIGHTS for GOLD COIN, of the SOHO Manufactory, proved and marked in the London Weight-Office, 
according to Acl of Parliament, are sold by JAMES JACKSON. Assay Master in Birmingham/''’ 

Here is conclusive proof that the Soho Manufactory was making coin-weights in 1775. 
Hitherto, the main source of information on the origin of Boulton’s interest in coinage has been a 
memoir written by James Watt many years later. 67 The memoir is somewhat vague about dates, 
but it clearly refers to Boulton’s official appointment as an exchanger of old coin at the time of the 
recoinage. The memoir says that Boulton suggested that guineas should be produced with uniform 
dimensions (as well as weight and fineness). If the diameter and thickness could be standardised, 
counterfeits could be detected by using ordinary weights and a simple gauge, rather than by the 
troublesome hydrostatic method of weighing in air and water. Apparently it was not thought possi- 
ble to achieve such uniformity of size with the technology available at that time; this had to await 
the application of steam power to the coining process. In passing, it ought to be noted that the idea 
of checking gold coin with scales, weights and a gauge was patented by Solomon Henry in 1 774. 
and his balance and gauge were being advertised for sale in Birmingham in 1776. 6>l 

In order to identify the Soho weights we must turn to the objects themselves, with particular 
regard to the types that are often stamped with an anchor. There are three main groups on which 
the anchor mark occurs very frequently, suggesting that they were both made and validated in 
Birmingham. Many of these weights also occur with other countermarks, but that is quite consis- 
tent with what has already been said. 

1. /Withers 1954-1968] In this group, both obverse and reverse have a thin raised border, 
within which is a field with raised letters, numbers, or design. The border is expanded at the 
top to provide a raised area on which a verification mark can be stamped. There are several 
legends (PI. 10, 25-29). Some of them are also stamped in the field with the name WEST- 


6> William Matthews was Boulton's agent in London. 

w Mr Jackson's brother was John Jackson, watchmaker, of Bridgewater Square. 

"■ ABG. 16 January 1775. 23 January 1775. 

“ ABG, 13 March 1775. 

*’ Watt's Memorandum concerning Mr Boulton' ( 18091 is printed In: H.W. Dickinson. Matthew Boulton (Cambridge. University 
Press. 1937). pp. 203-208. 

Solomon Henry, An instrument or machine for weighing the coin of this kingdom, and also for ascertaining whether the said 
com is counterfeited, or has any hose metal mixed therew ith . Patent specification No. 1 0X0, 12 September 1774. Henry 's scale and 
gauge were advertised in ABC. 15 April 1 776. 



WOOD (PI. 10, 30), exactly as stated in an advertisement from the brothers in July 1774. f,l) 
Very rarely, the name of LUTWYCHE, another die-sinker, appears. 

2. [Withers 1889-1893] This group is characterised by the obverse, a laureate bust of George 
III similar to the ‘fourth head' used on the coins. One of the reverses has the legend A 
GUINEA WT. / GRICE / 1775 in three curved lines (PI. 10, 31). This is presumably the type 
advertised on 24 April 1775 by Joseph Grice of 43 Bull Street. Birmingham, where the mark 
of the imperial crown is mentioned explicitly. 70 In fact Grice had previously advertised 
money weights on 27 September 1773, and the fact that the ‘fourth head' type is rather com- 
mon suggests that he issued them for a number of years. The reverses are usually unnamed, 
and are frequently stamped with an anchor. One reverse is similar to the one described 
above, but it lacks the name, and usually occurs stamped with the anchor and the figures 5*8 
(PI. 10, 32). The most common reverse reads P. w( . G r . / 5:8 / GUINEA, or similarly but with 
the figures 5:6. These too are usually found with the anchor mark (PI. 10, 33-34). 

3. [Withers 2066-2073] This group is uniface, with a design similar to that on the commonest 
reverse of the previous group. A few of them are rectangular (PI. 10, 35), but most are round 
(PI. 10, 36). There is a parallel series of pennyweights (PI. 10, 37), which appear to fit Watt’s 
description of weights that were considered by the London trade to be ‘too large and not 
thick enough’. So these are prime candidates for the weights that were made at the Soho 
Manufactory. 


Other assay offices 

Towns with assay offices were visited regularly by goldsmiths and silversmiths, and it was natural 
that scales and weights should be on sale in those places. The assay masters themselves needed 
weights and scales, for several reasons. They weighed the samples taken for assay in order that the 
fineness could be verified, and they weighed the silverware itself in order to assess the duty 
payable. Furthermore, the duty was part of the government’s revenue, and so they also weighed 
the coins offered in payment - and, at the time of the recoinage, defaced those that were light. 

A parliamentary committee in 1772 found that several of the long-standing assay offices were 
defunct, the only ones operating effectively at that lime being those in London, Exeter, Chester, 
and Newcastle. 71 (Edinburgh was also operating but, as the enquiry was confined to England, it 
was not mentioned in the report.) Birmingham and Sheffield were added in 1773. The activities of 
the Birmingham Assay Office with regard to the verification of coin-weights have already been 
noted, and it is natural to ask whether similar activities were carried on at the other assay offices. 

In London, gold and silver wares were assayed at the Goldsmiths Hall. In addition to its respon- 
sibility for assaying precious metal, the Goldsmiths Company had acquired, back in the fourteenth 
century, the right to verify and stamp weights in the troy system. But, by tradition rather than 
right, this was done by individual makers or goldsmiths, not by an officer of the Company. 7 - The 
marks used in London for this purpose were based on the standard mark, a lion passant, and this 
mark is frequently seen on pennyweights and grain weights. In addition, the Withers Corpus 
records over thirty varieties of the lion mark on coin-weights, many of them dating from the time 
of the recoinage. 

Chester has already been mentioned, as the place where Birmingham silverware had to be taken 
until 1773. It is particularly interesting because one of the earliest surviving boxes of coin scales 
made outside London is a box in the Queen Anne style, with the trade label of a Chester maker, 


r * ABC,, 18 July 1774. 

711 ABG. 24 April 1775. 

11 House of Commons, Report from the committee appointed to consider the manner of conducting the several assay offices ... 
(London. 1773). A brief, but very informative account of the various assay offices, with examples of their work, is contained in; 
Touching Gold and Silver, Catalogue of an Exhibition at Goldsmiths Hall (London, 1978). 

7 - Contemporary references to the lion mark being used by individual weight-makers go hack to 1677 at least: W Badcock. A 
Touchstone for Gold and Silver Wares (London, 1677). p. 99. 
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Richard Brock (or Brocke). , ( Brock was born in Chester, the son of a pewterer, Phillip Brock. In 
1681 he was sent to London to be apprenticed to a member of the Blacksmiths Company, the 
usual path for anyone wishing to enter the scale trade. He probably returned to Chester after gain- 
ing his freedom in 1688/9, and worked with his father, making scales as well as pcwterware. 
Phillip Brock died in 1705, and Richard Brock died in 1730, but it appears that other members of 
the family carried on as pewterers and braziers: Thomas (d. 1755) and another Richard (d. 1759). 
It is known that the family made chandeliers, but there is, as yet, no linn evidence to show that 
they continued to produce coin-scales. However, a coin-scale made by another pewterer and bra- 
zier, David Napier of Chester, is known. 74 Furthermore, as we shall see, at least one pewterer and 
brazier was active as a scalemaker in the city at the time of the recoinage. 

But first, we must return to the role of the assay office. At the time of the recoinage, the assay 
master for Chester, John Scasebrick (or Scarisbrick), became involved in a public debate about the 
weights required. On 31 August 1773 it was reported in a local newspaper that he was expecting 
the imminent arrival of standards from the Mint in London, which would enable him to adjust 
money-weights and scales. A month later weights adjusted by him were being offered for sale by a 
local brazier. 75 However, Scasebrick did not have the market in Chester to himself. On 1 2 October 
1773 John Thomas, advertising as a pewterer, brazier, and scalemaker, was offering scales and 
weights for sale, adding that: 

he most respectfully begs leave to inform the public that the weights have not been entrusted to the care of a sec- 
ond Person, but have been most exactly adjusted by himself: and to distinguish them from those sold by others, 
are all stamped with the initial Letters of his Name ... 76 

Several weights stamped with John Thomas’s initials, IT, are known. Most of them are part of a 
long set, with weights for both English and Portuguese gold, and it is quite possible that John 
Thomas was producing these weights before 1773 (PI. 11, 38-39). Another type, also often 
stamped with the initials IT. has the monetary values in the form S20, S10. and S5. On the S20 
weight the mass is given as 5dwt 3|gr (PI. 11, 40). There is no convincing explanation for this fig- 
ure, a point that was made by Scasebrick, who claimed that he could 

produce the best Authority for making the Guinea Weight 5 Pennyweights 3 grains ... And all other Weights of 5 
Pennyweights 3 grains and a half, rather more, of which sort there have been numbers sold by a Tradesman of 
this City, are an Imposition on the Public. 77 

Scasebrick's own weights for guineas and fractions at the 5dwt 3gr standard are very plain, and 
appear to have been made locally (PI. 11, 41-43). The guinea weight has the monetary value indi- 
cated by two crowned X’s, and it is stamped with his initials, I.S, and a lion. On the example illus- 
trated here, the figures ‘5 3' are written in ink on the reverse. 

It appears that Scasebrick found a ready market for his coin-weights in Chester, despite the 
competition from John Thomas. Later in 1774 he advertised that he had been to London and had 
acquired a large quantity of weights for guineas, halves and quarters at the 5:8 and 5:6 standards. 7X 
This is confirmed by the occurrence of such weights stamped with I.S. and a lion, as on the earlier 
examples (PI. 11, 44). 

There were two other long-established assay offices, in Newcastle and Exeter. The names of the 
Newcastle silversmiths whose marks were registered at the office at the time of the recoinage are 
known, but no link with the scale and weight trade has been found. The same is true of the Exeter 
office, which did not have permanent premises, but operated from the workshop of the goldsmith 
who w'as currently appointed as assay master. However, a box of coin-scales made by an Exeter 


71 D. Crawforth-Hitchins. Notes and Queries' Equilibrium (1996), 2253-56. 
u See Equilibrium (1989). 1299, 

75 Adam’s Weekly Courant, 31 Augusl and 5 October 1773. These advertisements and the next three items arc quoted in full in: 
Withers, as in n.30. p. 1 97. 

7,1 Adam 's Weekly Courant. 12 October 1773. 

77 Chester New s. X February 1774 
n Chester News. 30 Augusl 1774. 
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man. Richard Tucker has been recorded, 79 and some guinea weights stamped with the initials RT 
in a heart-shaped outline can be attributed to this man (PI. 11, 45). The label in the box said that he 
‘makes all sorts of Scale-Beams and Money Weights as by Act of Parliament’, suggesting that the 
box dated from the time of the recoinage. It is sad that this box is one of the items lost in the Hull 
Museum disaster, but recently another example has turned up in the Royal Albert Museum, 
Exeter. 80 In a director}' of 1791. Tucker is listed as the only scale maker in Exeter. 81 

On the other hand, there is clear evidence that the newly-established assay office in Sheffield 
did play a part in the recoinage. The man appointed as its first assay master was Daniel Bradbury, 
a London goldsmith. He made (or caused to be made) a coin-weight on which his name was dis- 
played as part of the design, and which, following the Birmingham practice, was stamped with the 
hallmark of his office (PI. 11, 46). Not a lot is known about Bradbury, and when he died in 1789 
his estate was valued at only £50. 

Rather more successful was Charles Proctor who, with his brother Luke, also issued coin- 
weights in Sheffield. The firm of Charles and Luke Proctor made small articles of steel and 
brass, such as lancets and ring dials, as well as hydrostatical coin balances. 82 The balances were 
accompanied by a long set of weights, some of which bear the name of the firm (PI. 11, 47), and 
some the date 1773 (PI. 11, 48). which suggests that the Proctors were making weights and 
scales before the advent of the recoinage. They were also active as silversmiths, and their silver 
mark. C.L. above P, was one of the earliest to be registered at the assay office in Sheffield. 83 
This mark has been recorded on a guinea weight of the uniface Birmingham style, but w'as 
hitherto unidentified (PI. 11, 49). It seems that there were close links between the industrialists 
of Birmingham and Sheffield at this time, and this could be a fruitful area for further research. 
We know that the Proctors joined with a Birmingham man, Thomas Beilby, to set up the firm of 
Proctors and Beilby, opticians. As early as 1776 the firm was in contact with James Watt about 
‘rotary’ steam engines, at which time Watt could only reply that he was working on the 
problem. 84 When they eventually installed their engine, in 1786, they were the first firm in 
Sheffield to do so. 85 

Despite its omission from the parliamentary enquiry into Assay Offices, it is appropriate to 
include Edinburgh in this account. There are several long sets of weights that seem to have an 
Edinburgh provenance, for example a set with the wmrds J. Gardner EDIN R on the £3 12.v. weight 
(PI. 11, 50). This is believed to refer to John Gardner, a pewterer, recorded at West Bow in 1774, 
for whom a box of scales and weights is known. 86 (Confusingly, another John Gardner, of 
Glasgow, a former apprentice of James Watt, also made scales at this time. 87 ) Another long set has 
the name of John Milne, a brassfounder, stamped on the £3 12s. weight. 88 

Edinburgh seems to have been affected by the recoinage in much the same way as the larger 
English towns. A note in the Edinburgh Advertiser in August 1773 complained that people who 
wished to dispose of small amounts of light gold had to accept a lower rate than the rich, who had 
larger quantities and could get the full bullion rate. 89 In the years 1774 to 1776, wfien guineas 
were current at two standards, the appropriate weights were sold by William Reid, opposite the 
City Guard. 90 But as yet, there is no evidence that the Edinburgh Assay Office played any part in 
these events. 


79 Sheppard and Musham, as in n.25. pp 101-102. 

110 mnv. exeier.gov. uk/timelrai! 

5,1 Universal British Directory, 1790/1. Vol 3. 

*- Ring dials by (he Proctors can be seen at the Museum of the History of Science. Oxford, www.mh5.ox.ac.uk/dalabasc, Inv. Nos. 
33544, 461 25. 48396 Their hydrostatic coin scale is depicted in Equilibrium (1980), 261 
*’ Edward Law, Sheffield Silversmiths, Part I, homepage. tinet.ie/-lawed. 

XJ Watt to Proctors and Beilby, 8 November 1776. 

s - RE Leader. Reminiscences of Old Sheffield ■ its streets and people (Sheffield 1 875). 

Information kindly supplied by Dr A.D. Momson-Low. 

1,7 T.N. Clarke. A.D. Morrison-Low. and A.D.C. Simpson. Brass and Glass (Edinburgh. 1989) p, 164. 

** Withers, as in n.30. p. 328. 

Edinburgh Advertiser, 10 August 1773, 

90 Withers, as in n.30. p. 329. 
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Coin- weights in the West of England 

Of course, coin-scales and weights were made in a number of places that did not have an assay 
office, in the West of England for example. Very few of these objects have survived, but it is possi- 
ble to get some idea of their extent by scanning the pages of the Glocesier [sicj Journal for the 
period of the recoinage. In fact, the story that unfolded in the pages of Aris’s Birmingham Gazette 
was repealed in Gloucester, but on a smaller scale. The linking thread was the Bristol brass indus- 
try which, it will be recalled, had flourished from the beginning of the eighteenth century. 91 

Not far away from Bristol is Bridgwater, where a brassfoundry operated from about 1743 
onwards. In the Glocester Journal for 25 October 1773 the Bridgwater firm of Street and Pyke 
advertised for sale ‘gold coin money scales and weights of various sorts’ (PI. 11, 51). The adver- 
tisement claimed that the firm was making 1400 sets a week, but nevertheless only a few scales 
and weights by Street and Pyke are known. Their name is recorded on coin-weights for guineas 
dated 1775 (PI. 11, 52), and there is a small moidore balance stamped T. PYKE / B‘ WATER. 92 In 
later years Thomas Pyke became quite famous for his decorative brass work, such as the chande- 
lier in Exeter’s Guildhall, and in 1786 he was in correspondence with Mattthew Boulton about a 
position in the Cornish Metal Company. 93 

Street and Pyke were not the only firm to advertise scales and weights in Gloucester during the 
period of the recoinage. In the autumn of 1773 the Journal carried several advertisements for 
money scales and weights, made and sold by the following people. 

Robert Cowcher. cutler and toyman. Upper Northgate Street, Gloucester 99 

Thomas Woodward, cutler and toymaker. Bridge Street, Bristol 1 ' 1 ’ 

William Deighton, brazier. Stroud 96 

Charles Sommers. No. I Walbrook. London 97 

Robert Cowcher must have been the man responsible for the rare £3 12s. weight (PI. 11, 53), bear- 
ing the words R. COWCHER / GLOUCESTER. He was almost certainly a relative of the William 
Cowcher who was making brass pins in Westgate Street, Gloucester as early as 1743. Given the 
availability of Bristol brass, pinmaking had become the major industry in Gloucester, and in due 
course the Cowchers set up an office in London. Cowcher and Finch, pinmakers, were at 46 
Cannon Street by 1789. and the firm continued under various names, eventually achieving interna- 
tional fame as Kirby Beard, whose Best Mixed Pins are mentioned in Dickens's Dombey and Son. 
From our point of view there is particular interest in the London firm, because the words 
‘Cowcher and Co. London’ have been recorded on two different £3 12s. weights (PI. 11, 54-55). 
These weights closely resemble some of those made in Birmingham, but we cannot say anything 
for certain about their origin. 

Even less is known about the scales and weights that were made and sold by Woodward of 
Bristol and Deighton of Stroud. However, there is a long set of weights, some of which are 
stamped with the initials TW in a rectangle (PI. 11, 56). These weights are distinctive because they 
have a raised rim, which might suggest a provincial variation on the standard pattern. Thus the 
possibility that TW stands for Thomas Woodward cannot be ruled out. The fourth person in our 
list, Charles Sommers of London, was a well-known maker of scales and weights. 98 

The government’s arrangements for the verification of coin-weights provided further opportuni- 
ties for the entrepreneurs of Gloucester. 99 On 3 October 1 774 Robert Cowcher advertised weights 
‘assayed and marked at the only authorised office ... in London’, as well as ‘Birmingham Weights 


91 J Day. Bristol Brass (Newton Abbot. David and Charles. 1973). 

Withers, as in n.30. p. 247, 

91 Pyke to Boulton. 10 June 1786. quoted in Day. as in n 91. p. 130. 

' u drier sir i Journal (henceforth denoted by GJ). 2. 23 August 1773. 13. 20 September 1773. 4. II. 18. 25 October 1773. 
1 November 1773. 

GJ, 13. 20 September 1773. 

GJ. 4. 1 1. 18. 25 October 1773, I November 1773. 

97 GJ, 25 October 1773. 

Withers, as in n.30, p 189. 
w GJ. 3, 10, 24 October 1774. 14 November 1774. 



... marked with an anchor’. A week later George Washbourn, a clockmaker of Gloucester, 
announced that he too would sell the Birmingham weights. On 24 October James Jackson, writing 
with all the authority of the assay master in Birmingham, informed the citizens of Gloucester that 
Washbourn’s Birmingham weights were indeed extremely accurate. On the other hand (he said) 
the claims of certain ‘ungenerous Boasters’, who offered weights ‘assayed and marked at the only 
Office appointed by the King’s authority’, were plainly ridiculous, since there was as yet no such 
office. In response, Cowcher reworded his advertisement, to make it clear that his London weights 
were marked with the eu'er of the Founders Company. 

It is likely that the story that unfolded in the Glocesrer Journal was repeated in other parts of 
the country. But few issuers of coin-w'eights emulated Robert Cowcher by putting their names on 
their weights. Indeed, almost all known coin-weights that bear names and date from the 1770s 
(excepting those from London) have been mentioned in this article. For the sake of completeness, 
mention must be made of a weight, known only from one example in a French Museum, 100 which 
was issued by Benton of Liverpool (PI. 11, 57). The name may refer to Edward Benton, toyman, 
who was at 171 Dale Street in 1773. The general appearance of this weight suggests that it may 
have been made in Birmingham. 


Conclusion 

Local newspapers and directories are less coherent sources than official records and historical 
memoirs, but also less tendentious. Combined with detailed artefactual evidence, these sources 
can illuminate questions of currency. In this article, we have used that combination of evidence to 
show: that the circulation of Portuguese gold was reduced, but not eliminated by the recoinage of 
1773-76; that the making of coin-weights by the hammermen and toymen of Birmingham was a 
precursor for the later production of token coins; that Matthew Boulton and his network of friends 
were already involved in currency matters in the 1770s; and that other provincial centres, as well 
as Birmingham, shared in the activity of the recoinage. 

In more romantic vein, we have snatched a few glimpses of shadowy figures playing bit-parts in 
the drama of the ‘industrial revolution’: Gibbs and Hannah Owen, turning their backs on the pre- 
posterous conceits of the City of London, and taking Lhemselves and their expertise to 
Birmingham; Widow Cooper, bravely challenging the shaky claims of the New' Men of that town; 
and in Bridgwater, remote from the recognised centres of government and industry, Messrs Street 
and Pyke making vast numbers of coin-scales. 


KEY TO THE PLATES 

Most of the weights are fully described in the Withers Corpus, as in n.30, and only brief descrip- 
tions of them are given here. 


Plate 8 

1 . Label dated Feb 26 1746/7, from a box of scales and weights sold by John Kirk. 

2. Weight in copper for £3 12.y., by John Kirk, dated 1 747. W 1526. 

3. Table giving the static and hydrostatic mass of gold coins, from Symons, as in n.9. 

4. £3 12 s. weight by Owen. W1640. 

5. £3 12r. weight by Owen. W 1 65 1 . 

Plate 9 

6. £3 12 s. weight with the denomination stamped incuse. W1840a 

7. £3 1 2v. weight by James Jackson. Birmingham. W1755a. 


"" Aime Pommier, Poid.s Monitairts II Poids pour monnaies not i fraiifaises (Paris. 2001 ). No. 80 1 . 
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8. Advertisement by John and Obadiah Westwood. ABG, 23 August 1773. 

9. £3 1 2a. weight by Westwood, Birmingham. W 1730a. 

10. £3 12.v. weight by Westwood, Birmingham. W 173 la. 

11. £3 125. weight, anonymous, made using the same punches as the last. W 1732a. 

12. £3 I2.v. weight by Berry, Birmingham. W 1750a. 

13. £3 125. weight by Basil Hunt. Birmingham. W1743a. 

14. £3 125. weight stamped W. Tongue. W] 7 1 3a. 

15. £3 12s. weight stamped W. Tongue. W 1752a. 

16. £3 12s. weight by Anderton, Son & Galley, Birmingham. W 174 la. 

17. £3 12s. weight by C W[ard], W1708a. 

18. 36s. weight by Whitworth and Yates, Birmingham. W 1806b. 

19. 36s. weight by Harrison. W 1678b. 

20. Guinea weight by Harrison. W 1 869D. 

21. £3 12s. weight by Ford, Birmingham. W 1 70 la. 

22. £3 12s. weight by Tompson. Not in Withers. Obv: L S with small crown between, above 3 '{ 
12, 18 10 below, Z. TOMPSON in two lines. Rev: similar but BIR M replaces the name. 

23. Guinea weight (W1774d) with 5:9 altered to 5:8, stamped with anchor. W203IAm. 

24. Guinea weight. Not in Withers. Obv: Stamped GOLD COIN OFFICE in two lines, raised 
within an incuse field. Rev: DWT GR above 5 6. 

Plate 10 

25. Weight for OLD GUIN S , stamped w'ith anchor. W1964E. 

26. Weight for guineas COIN’D BEFORE 1772, stamped with anchor. W1961E. 

27. Weight for guineas COIN’D SINCE 1771, stamped with anchor. W1962D. 

28. Weight for GUINEA, stamped with anchor. W1966D. 

29. Weight for guineas, stamped anchor. W 1 968D. 

30. Weight for guineas COINED SINCE 1771, stamped WESTWOOD and anchor. W1954D. 

31. Guinea weight, by Grice, 1775, stamped crown. W1889A. 

32. Reverse of guinea weight, similar to no. 31 but not named, 1775, stamped anchor. W1890D. 

33. Reverse of guinea weight, obverse similar to no. 3 1 , stamped anchor. W 1 893D. 

34. Reverse of guinea weight, obverse similar to no. 3 1 , stamped anchor. W 1 893E. 

35. Guinea weight, uniface, rectangular, stamped anchor. W2072D. 

36. Guinea weight, uniface, round, stamped anchor. W2069Dc. 

37. Five pennyweights, uniface rectangular, stamped crown. W2220a. 

38. £3 125. weight, ‘rosette’ in centre of obverse. W 1728a. 

39. 21s. weight with IT on obverse, ‘rosette’ and 42 stamped on reverse. W1728c. 

40. 205. weight with ‘rosette’ stamped on obverse. W2018N. 

41. Weight for old guineas. Not in Withers. Stamped with two crowned X’s (representing twenty 
shillings), IS and lion. 

42. Weight for old half-guineas. Not in Withers. Stamped with one crowned X. IS and lion. 

43. Weight for old quarter-guineas. Not in Withers. Stamped with 5. IS and lion. 

44. Weight for new guineas, stamped IS and lion. W1998M. 

Plate II 

45. Guinea weight stamped RT. W2141 type (this denomination not listed). 

46. Guinea weight by Daniel Bradbury, Sheffield. W1868. 

47. 185. weight by C & L Proctor. Sheffield. W1787e. 

48. Half guinea weight, dated 1773. reverse as previous type. WI7878g. 

49. Guinea weight, stamped C.L above P in a circle (Charles and Luke Proctor’s silver mark). 
W2076D. 

50. £3 125. weight by John Gardner, Edinburgh. W2850. 

51 . Advertisement by Street and Pyke, Bridgwater. GJ 25 October 1773. 
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52. Guinea weight by Street and Pyke, 1 775. W2 1 1 1 E. 

53. £3 12s. weight by R. Cowcher. Gloucester. W 1742a. 

54. £3 1 2s. weight by Cowcher & Co., London. W 1 749a. 

55. £3 12s. weight by Cowcher & Co., London. Nor in Withers. Obv: Cowcher (in a curve), & 
Co, London (in a curve). Rev: large L S with looped letters, above 3:12. 

56. 36s. weight with raised rim, stamped TW. W1841 type (this denomination not listed). 

57. £3 12s. weight by Benton, Liverpool. Not in Withers. Obv: 18 1 0 / L S / 3 • 12 in three lines, 
above BENTON in a straight line, and LIVERPOOL in a curve. Rev: similar. 



THE REFORMATION OF THE COINAGE OF MADRAS EARLY IN THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PAUL STEVENS 


Introduction 

By the end of the eighteenth century the British, in the guise of the East India Company, had 
extended their power to control large tracts of Southern India, either by direct or indirect rule. 
They had become the dominant power in the region, with their centre of government at Madras, 
where they had first established themselves in the middle of the previous century. At that time they 
had obtained the right to mint their own money, and from then until about 1800 the coins con- 
sisted, in the main, of crudely struck gold pagodas, silver fanams and copper cash, supplemented 
during the eighteenth century with silver rupees. However, as the Company extended their territo- 
ries, the number of different coins that came under their jurisdiction grew, and there were increas- 
ing problems caused by exchange rates between all of these different coins, to the benefit of the 
money changers, or shroffs, and to the detriment of the Company and the general populace. The 
necessity of reforming the coinage became increasingly obvious and eventually resulted in the 
issue of a new coinage for the Madras Presidency, beginning in 1807. 

Previous authors have considered this subject, 1 but even Pridmore only provided a short review, 
and, although he did extend the catalogue of the different varieties of coins produced during this 
re-coinage, many more varieties are now known that he did not include. 2 The present paper is an 
attempt to expand the information available about the events surrounding the production of this 
coinage, but does not attempt to catalogue all of the different varieties of coins produced. This 
must await a future opportunity. The paper draws extensively on records in the collections of the 
East India Company papers currently held in the British Library. 

The Coins 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the Madras coinage was based on two separate sys- 
tems, essentially a gold and copper South Indian coinage and a silver Moghul coinage. Silver 
fanams were used, but apparently not to the same extent as silver rupees, at least by the end of the 
century. 3 Thus, by 1 800, the major gold coin of the Madras Presidency was the star pagoda, the 
major silver coin was the Arcot rupee and the major copper coin was the ten cash piece or dudu. 



Gold Star Pagoda 


Silver Arcot Rupee 


Fig. I The ‘old’ Madras Presidency Coins. 



Copper Ten Cash 





1 J.A. Atkins. The Coins and Tokens of the Possessions and Colonies of the British Empire (London, 1 889); F Pridmore. The Coins 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Port 4 Volume I. East India Company Presidency Series c. 1642- 1835 (London. 1975); 
L.V.W, Wright, Colonial and Commonwealth Corns' (London. Toronto. Wellington. Sydney. 1959) 

2 P.J.E. Stevens, unpublished paper read to BNS 25th February. 1997. 

5 The silver coinages of 1802/3/4/6 were all in Arcot rupees except for a small coinage in June 1806. India Office Collections 
F/4/477, No. 1 1484. 
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Also under the control of the Madras Presidency was an area to the north known as the Northern 
Circars, which had its own silver rupee/anna coinage and a copper coinage consisting of dubs. 

The new coinage, begun in 1807, was to cover all of these systems and was eventually to 
consist of the following coins: 


Gold Pagoda 

Two pagoda 

Copper Cash 

Forty Cash 


Pagoda 


Twenty Cash 

Silver Pagoda/ 

Half pagoda 


Ten Cash 

Fanam 

Quarter pagoda 


Five Cash 


Five fananis 


Two and a half Cash 


Two fanams 

Silver Anna 

Four annas 


One fanam 


Two annas 

Silver Rupee 

Double rupee 

Copper Dub 

Double dub 


Single rupee 


Single dub 


Half rupee 


Half dub 


Quarter rupee 


Quarter dub 


Eighth rupee 


Regulating dub 


The coins were issued at various times throughout the period 1 807 to 1817. There were two major 
types of silver pagoda coins and copper dub coins. The first type was probably issued from early 
1807 until mid 1808, and the second type from mid 1808 until 1812. 


The People at the Mint 

Before reviewing the events that took place leading up to and during the re-coinage, it is worth 
gaining some understanding of the main characters and committees involved in these events. The 
Madras Presidency was run by the Madras Council, headed by a Governor, who were responsible 
for, amongst other things, the coinage of the Presidency. The mint itself was jointly run by a Mint 
Master and an Assay Master, who, at various times reported either directly, or through a commit- 
tee, to the Council. Table 1 provides a useful summary of the major players during the period 
under review. 


TABLE 1. Personalities 


Date 

Mint Master 

Assa\ Master 

Depttr\ [ Assay Master 

Mint Committee 

Governor 

1807 

Roebuck 

Shearson 

Balmain 

None 

Bentinck 

1808 

Roebuck 

7 

7 

Smith / Hodgson / 
Greenway 

Barlow 

1809 

Roebuck 0 Ogilvie 

7 

7 

9 

Barlow 

1810 

Ogilvie 

Balmain / Ryder 

7 

Alexander / Greenway / 
Garrow 

Barlow 

1811/12 

Ogilvie 

Ryder 

Role abolished 

12th July 181 1 4 

Maconochie / 

Fullerton / 

Alexander / Garrow 

Barlow 


The Recoinage 

1790 to 1805 

During the last decade of the eighteenth century the coinage of the Bengal Presidency underwent a 
reformation from a hand struck hammered coinage to a machine struck milled coinage. This, com- 
bined with the problems associated with the great diversity of different coin types, undoubtedly 
helped to stimulate the efforts that were made during the 1790s to improve the coinage of the 
Madras Presidency. For instance, an attempt was made to reduce the number of types of coin by 


India Office Collections F/4/477, No. 11485. 
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introducing the official coins of Madras into the region of the Baramahal, as documented by 
Wiggins. 5 Unfortunately the quality of the coins produced at the subsidiary mints at Krishnagiri 
and Salem, in the Baramahal, was inferior to that of those struck at Madras, and the coins were 
more expensive to produce. In consequence the collector in the region sent any coins for re- 
coinage to Madras rather than having them re-coined locally. This obviously made it more 
difficult to distribute the Madras coins locally and the whole enterprise failed, the mint being 
closed on 1st March 1796. 

Another example of the efforts made to reform the coinage of Madras comes from the attempts 
made to entice local rulers to allow the Company to undertake a re-coinage of their currency. For 
instance, in 1795, the Company’s officers approached the Nawob of the Carnatic with a proposal 
to produce for him a new coinage, bearing his name, to replace the then extant multiplicity of coin 
types within his territories. Unfortunately, the Nawob rejected this out of hand. fi 

Yet another attempt to deal with the problems of the coinage was made in 1799 when a commit- 
tee was set up to report on the workings of the Madras mint. 7 This recommended that this mint 
should adopt a milled coinage like that of the Bengal Presidency. Some steps were taken to put 
this into effect and the copper cash coinage of 1803/1808 was produced by machinery, albeit 
struck by Matthew Boulton at his Soho mint in England and shipped out to India. 8 

1805 to 1806 

In 1805 a Committee of Finance, composed of T. Oakes, C. Smith, G. Buchan and J. Taylor, met 
to discuss the problems of the coinage within the Madras Presidency, and particularly to address 
the problem of the great variety of types and denominations of money. 9 Their report was submit- 
ted to the Governor in Council, Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, on 12th October 1805, and 
recommended that the coinage of Bengal should be introduced as the sole currency of the Madras 
Presidency. One of the main reasons for this was that the committee members believed that the 
true relative value of gold and silver within the Presidency was greater than the official rate of 350 
silver Arcot rupees for 1 00 gold pagodas, the major silver and gold coins then in circulation within 
the Presidency. This had caused the Company to suffer losses when exchanging coins with the 
shroffs and had caused the disappearance of silver coins from circulation. The Committee 
believed that by introducing the coinage of Bengal to Madras they would thereby simultaneously 
introduce the exchange rate of Bengal to the Madras Presidency. An added benefit would be the 
establishment of a uniform coinage throughout the greater part of the Company’s territories in 
India. How'ever, the report went on, this would require the agreement and co-operation of the local 
native rulers such as the Nizam of the Deccan and the Government of Mysore. Furthermore, to 
ensure the success of the enterprise, public officers would have to be banned from receiving 
in payment any but the standard coins. The Committee believed that these would be highly 
contentious issues that would be difficult to implement. 

At some time before the Committee met, a decision had obviously been made to strike any 
future coinage with machinery rather than by hand, because the report of the Committee refers to 
the fact that new machinery was already on the way from Calcutta. The Committee considered 
that further machinery, together with two overseers, should be obtained from England or, better 
still, bullion due to be sent to Madras should be minted into the Madras coinage, in England, 
before dispatch. This last point may have been influenced by the 1803 copper cash coinage, 
which, as mentioned above, had been produced by Boulton in England. 


' K. Wiggins. Two Unsuccessful Mints of the Cast India Company’. NCirc 88 ( 1980). 349-50. See also Abolition of the Mint at 
Krishnagiri. 1796. India Office Collections. F/4/30. No. 851, 

6 Necessity Tor New Coinage at Madras Presidency. Objections of the Nawob of [Carnatic'’). 1794-1795 India Office Collections 
F/4/I.No. 609. 

7 Pridmore. as in n.l, p. 35. 

* Pridmore. as in n.l , p. 34. 

“ Reform of the Coinage - Report of the Committee of Finance. India Office Collections. F/4/188, No. 4 142. 



Although the Committee produced the report, they were dearly divided on some of the points 
that they proposed and each individual member also sent a letter expressing his own views, 
together with the official report. Bentinck obviously felt the need for further advice and consulted 
the Assay Master at the Madras mint, Benjamin Roebuck. Roebuck wrote a crushing reply to the 
report of the Committee of Finance. 10 Firstly, and most importantly, he refuted the claim that the 
official exchange rate between gold and silver was incorrect and causing losses to the Company. 
He admitted that in a report that he had written in 1802 he had come to the conclusion that the 
official rate was incorrect, but he now realised that he had been mistaken and, in fact, the official 
rale was correct. Since the assumption that the official rate was wrong underpinned a large part 
of the report of the Committee of Finance, this admission obviously seriously undermined their 
conclusions. 

Next, Roebuck questioned the reasons for the Committee believing that the introduction of a 
uniform coinage throughout India would be a good thing, pointing out that they had provided no 
evidence to support this. He dismissed the idea that the introduction of a uniform coinage would 
immediately establish a standard rate of exchange between gold and silver throughout India as 
laughable, stating that it would ‘no more affect the relative exchange between the different 
Presidencies, than it would the exchange between Madras and China, or Madras and London 
Furthermore, anyone who knew the Nizam or the Government of Mysore would realise that they 
would never agree to a uniform coinage and the whole idea was therefore 'Utopian’. 

Finally, Roebuck referred to the cost of striking coins in England. He pointed out that this 
would be much greater than in India, although he did agree that machinery should be obtained 
from England rather than Calcutta, an observation that was to prove all too percipient. 

As well as asking for Roebuck's advice, Bentinck collected information about the rate of 
exchange between gold and silver from his agents throughout the Presidency, and in the bazaar at 
Madras, each month for several months (Table 2), so that he could confirm or refute the claim that 
the official exchange rate was wrong. 11 


TABLE 2. Statement Shewing the Exchange in the Bazaar at Madi as belween Star Pagodas and Arcot Rupees 
from the first of January 1805 to the I st January 1 806 


Year and month 
1 805 January 1st 
February 1st 
March 1st 
April 1st 
May 1st 
June 1st 
July 1st 
August 1st 
September 1st 
October 1st 


For Star Pagodas 100 New 
353 
353 
352 

352 i 

353 
353 

352 

353 

352 4 

353 


For Star Pagodas 100 Old 
351 
351 A 
3511 

350 A 

351 
351 

350 i 

351 

350 A 

351 


In February 1806, Bentinck drew together the reports that he had received and made his 
recommendations to the Supreme Government at Calcutta. 12 He recommended that the Star 
Pagoda and Arcot Rupee should continue as the currency of the Madras Presidency at the 
existing exchange rate, and with the same design. Double pagodas and half and quarter rupees 
should be added and. in form, these should be ‘exactly similar to the Bengal coins’. He ended 
by suggesting that a qualified person should be sent from Calcutta to supervise the erection of 
the machinery, which he believed was then ready. The only work that was needed before 
production could begin, was the preparation of the dies, for which he enclosed drawings. These 
drawings have not been found. 


1,1 Reform of the Coinage - Letter from Benjamin Roebuck to Bentinck 23/10/1805 India Office Collections. 1-74/ 1 88. No. 4142. 
1 1 Reform of the Coinage - Letter from Bentinck 3/2/1 806 India Office Collections. F/4/1 88. No. 4 1 42 
13 Reform of the Coinage - Letter from Bentinck 3/2/1806. India Office Collections. F/4/188. No.4142. 
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1S06 to March 1807 

Although Bentinck had been very positive at the beginning of 1806 that there was not much work 
required to begin the new coinage, events would suggest that he was overly optimistic. In March 
1 806 orders were given for the erection of a new mint in Blacktown and Benjamin Roebuck was 
appointed the new Mint Master. 13 

Roebuck seems to have been the driving force behind the introduction of the new coinage. 
Coincidentally his father had been responsible for introducing James Watt to Matthew Boulton 
and for selling Boulton the patent on Watt’s steam engine in 1773. 14 Of course, this then enabled 
Boulton to build his steam-driven coining machines. Benjamin Roebuck must have been aware of 
his father’s involvement with Boulton, and perhaps this helped provide the drive to introduce new 
technology into the coining process at Madras. 

Roebuck had been the Assay Master at the old Madras mint and it was considered unaccept- 
able that one person should hold the two jobs of Assay and Mint Master. A decision was there- 
fore taken that two new joint Assay Masters should be appointed, leaving Roebuck with the 
job of Mint Master (as well, incidentally, as military paymaster general). Roebuck’s salary was 
discussed at some length and an amount of 400 pagodas per month was eventually agreed. 
This combined with his salary as military paymaster general gave him a total salary of 1000 
pagodas per month. 

One of the joint Assay Masters resigned almost immediately and a decision was then made to 
appoint a Deputy Assay Master, rather than another joint Assay Master. Thus when the mint began 
operations in the Spring of 1807. the Mint Master was Benjamin Roebuck, the Assay Master was 
a Mr Shearson. and the Deputy Assay Master was Mr John Balmain, who later became Assay 
Master. The total number of mint employees was nearly 500. making this whole enterprise a 
substantial manufacturing process. 15 

No record has been found concerning the dale when the final decision was made about the exact 
coins that would constitute the new coinage. Some decisions about this may even have been 
delayed until after the middle of 1807, because the first proposed proclamation declaring copper 
coins current (21st August 1807) did not contain the two and a half cash denomination. 16 This was 
not mentioned until a later proclamation in November 1807. 17 Nor did the August proclamation 
mention the gold pagoda coins, which were not produced until 1808 (see below). 


April 1807 

A Mr Da Costa (who was to retire as foreman of the Calcutta mint after thirty-one years’ service in 
1 824) 18 was responsible for the erection of the machinery that had been received from Calcutta. 19 
but this and the production of the dies must have taken some considerable time, because the mint 
did not begin to strike coins until April of 1807. There are good records available of the numbers 
of each denomination of coin struck during the twelve months beginning in April 1807. 20 These 
show that the first coins struck were copper half and single dubs and silver eighth, quarter and 
single rupees (tables 3-6). 

Roebuck had investigated the problem of lack of the copper dubs in the Northern Circars the 
previous year, 21 following an initial report from the Committee of Finance on the subject of the 


1 ' Public letter from Fort St George 21/10/1807. India Office Collections F/4/274. No. 61 14, 

,J R. Doty. The Soho Mini anil the Intlmlrializalion oj Money (British Numismatic Society Special Publication. London, 1998). 
pp. 13-14. 

, ‘ i Public Letter from Fort St George. 21st October 1807. India Office Collections F/4/274, No. 6114. 

Letter from Roebuck 21/8/1807. India Office Collections F/4/276. No. 6158, 

17 Letter from Roebuck 27/1 1/1807. India Office Collections F/4/276. No. 6158. 

I!l Calcutta Mint Proceedings 1823-1824. India Office Collections P/162/74. 

19 Letter from Roebuck to Bentinck 4/6/1807 India Office Collections F/4/299 
India Office Collections F/4/299. No. 6932. 

Letter from Roebuck to Bentinck. 16lh December 1806. India Office Collections F/4/274, No. 61 15 
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copper currency. 22 The Committee of Finance had found that the shortage of copper currency was 
the consequence of three activities: firstly, insufficient copper being sent to the Northern Circars 
(Masulipalam had only received one shipment between 1803 and 1806); secondly, the local popu- 
lace melting down the coins to make copper utensils; and thirdly, many coins being exported sim- 
ply for their copper content, because coins were not taxed when exported whilst copper plate was. 
Roebuck suggested that copper coins should be reduced in weight from thirty-three dubs to the 
pound avoirdupois to forty-four. With Bentinck’s agreement, he then went on to examine the costs 
of production, suggesting that when the new machinery was available he hoped to reduce these 
costs from twenty pagodas per candy of copper coined, to eight pagodas. 22 However, Roebuck 
recognised that it would take some time to get the machinery working and proposed that in the 
meantime copper dubs should be produced locally in the mints of the Northern Circars 
(Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, Ingeram and Madopollam). There is no record of whether or not this 
advice was followed, but it is not surprising that dubs were amongst the first coins produced once 
the new machinery was working. 

In April 1807, Roebuck produced a report on the copper cash (as opposed to dub) coins to be 
included in the new coinage. He suggested that the largest denomination should be an 80 cash 
piece equivalent to a fanam. This would be necessary because there were no plans to strike a silver 
fanam coin. An 80 cash coin would have been very large and a decision w-as obviously taken 
sometime later that a silver fanam denomination would be more practicable. No 80 cash coins 
were produced. There were also to be denominations of 40, 20, 1 0 and 5 cash coins. Roebuck con- 
sidered that smaller denominations would be too expensive to produce and should be avoided, 
although if necessary coins of 4, 3 or 2 cash denominations could be struck with a reduced intrin- 
sic value. 24 In the event, of course, a decision was taken to produce a 2| cash denomination. 


TABLE 3. Mintage of Silver Annas and Copper Dubs between April 1807 and March 1808 


Month 

Two Anna.’: 

Quarter Dub 

Half Dub 

Single Dub 

Double Dub 

Regulating 

April 

0 

0 

288,850 

63,200 

0 

0 

May 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

June 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

July 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

August 

0 

177.300 

994.00 

16.000 

2,700 

118,250 

September 

0 

299.700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

October 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

November 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

December 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

January 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

February 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

March 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

22 

407.022 

388,272 

79,222 

2 722 

118.272 


-- Letter from Commiltee of Finance to Bentinck, 6th March 1806. India Office Collections F/4/274. No. 6115 See also letter from 
Committee appointed to investigate the copper currency in the Northern Territories to Bentinck, 7th March 1807. ibid, 

Letter from Roebuck to Bentinck. 27th January 1807. India Office Collections F/4/274, No. 61 15. 

; ' 1 Letter from Roebuck to Bentinck, 19th April 1807 India Office Collections F/4/274. 
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Two Dubs (mis-struck on bottom right) 






Single Dub 


Hall Dub 



Quarter Dub Regulating Dub 


Fig, 2. The 1807 Copper Dub Coins struck for use in the Northern Circars. The Regulating Dub was used to help 
exchange between the dub coins and the silver fanams (translation reads: ‘This and three new dubs are one small 
fananT). 


TABLE 4. Mintage of Silver Rupees between April 1 807 and March 1808 


Month 

Eighth Rupee 

Quarter Rupee 

Half Rupee 

Single Rupee 

Double Rupee 

April 

20.000 

14.000 

0 

11,400 

0 

May 

0 

0 

80.000 

500.000 

0 

June 

0 

0 

24.0(H) 

281.000 

83.500 

July 

0 

4.000 

4.000 

361.000 

67.000 

August 

0 

0 

0 

220,894 

12.500 

September 

0 

0 

0 

496.247 

2.000 

October 

0 

0 

0 

168.000 

0 

November 

22 

22 

22 

3.365 

42 

December 

0 

0 

0 

500 

0 

January 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

February' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

March 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

20,022 

18.022 

108.022 

2.144.506 

165.542 



Two Rupees 



Quarter Rupee Eighth Rupee 


Fig. 3. The 1807 Silver Rupee coins. 


TABLE 5. Mintage of Gold and Silver Pagodas and Silver Fanams between April 1 807 and March 1 808 



Double 

Single 

Half 

Quarter 

Five 

Double 

Single 

Month 

Pagoda 

Pagoda 

Pagoda 

Pagoda 

Fanams 

Fanam 

Fanam 

April 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

May 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

0 

0 

June 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137,088 

214,200 

0 

July 

0 

0 

0 

0 

264,384 

740,520 

208.080 

August 

0 

0 

67.500 

43.000 

115.006 

507.960 

269.280 

September 

0 

0 

27.500 

76.000 

76.000 

18.360 

36,720 

October 

0 

0 

45,125 

313.096 

39.252 

18.444 

49.052 

November 

0 

0 

33.000 

72.995 

51.408 

6.120 

0 

December 

0 

0 

79,500 

38.000 

322.020 

79.560 

24,480 

January 

0 

0 

101,500 

7.000 

159.120 

153,000 

1 2.240 

February 

0 

0 

233,500 

103.000 

359,856 

379.440 

0 

March 

7.500 

9,000 






Total 

7,500 

9,000 

587.625 

653,091 

1,524.134 

2,117,604 

599,852 
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Two & a 


Month 

half Cosh 

Five Cash 

Ten Cash 

Twenty Cash 

Forry Cash 

April 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

May 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

June 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

July 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

August 

0 

0 

0 

62.000 

0 

September 

0 

0 

25,200 

214.200 

15.300 

October 

0 

0 

25.500 

801.000 

112.500 

November 

57.622 

424,822 

277.222 

914.422 

172.922 

December 

1 15,200 

129,600 

72,000 

322.200 

28,800 

January 

187,200 

280.800 

190,800 

594,000 

67,500 

February 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

March 

201.600 

381,600 

1,537.200 

9,000 

117,900 

Total 

561.622 

1.216.822 

2.127,922 

3.016.822 

514.922 


June 1807 

By June, things were not going smoothly and on 4th June Roebuck sent a letter to Bentinck detail- 
ing the machinery and enlarging on the problems that he was having. 25 As well as detailing the 
difficulties that he was having, this letter also gives an insight into the methods that were used to 
produce the coins. Roebuck stated that the machinery ‘such as it is’ had been erected by Mr Da 
Costa. Roebuck, who had succeeded in harnessing bullocks to the machine, had modified the 
laminating mill, which in Bengal was worked by twenty-four to thirty-six men. However, even 
four pairs of bullocks were hardly enough to drive the machine, mainly because the poor design 
caused great friction in converting the direction of thrust from perpendicular to horizontal. At the 
time of writing Roebuck was altering the equipment and expected to conduct a trial after about 
fourteen days. 

Another problem with the laminating process concerned the metal that was being reduced. In 
Bengal, where the machinery had originated, only pure silver or gold was used, but in Madras the 
silver was of Dollar fineness, which meant that it was alloyed with about I/I Ith part of copper. 
Roebuck claimed that this made the metal much harder. In fact, it would appear that Roebuck was 
receiving Spanish dollars into the mint, and for the larger denominations (i.e. double rupees at this 
time, but. later, also half and quarter pagodas) he was passing these directly through the laminat- 
ing mill to produce blanks, which were then cut to size. This is confirmed by existing examples of 
half pagodas and double rupees with the legends of the Spanish Dollars not completely obliterated 
by the recoining process. 




Fig 4. Example of Spanish coin used as blank for the larger silver denominations. 


Public Consultations 14/6/1808. Includes letter from Roebuck to Bentinck dated 4/6/1807. India Office Collections 174/299, 
No. 6932. 
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For the smaller denominations Roebuck was collecting the scissel produced from cutting the 
blanks for the larger coins, adding more dollars, and producing ingots that he then had to reduce to 
the correct thickness. The rollers themselves were made of bell metal (a mixture of copper and tin) 
and, whilst they were adequate for pure metal or for achieving small reductions in thickness when 
the Dollar coins themselves were put through the mill, they were not really suitable for reducing 
the ingots. All this was aggravated by the fact that the machinery for regulating the rollers was 
incomplete, leading to the bars that were produced varying greatly in both thickness and specific 
gravity. 

The operation that followed the reduction of the metal to the correct thickness was the cutting- 
out of the blanks. Problems had been encountered here because the original cutters sent from 
Bengal were too small and the equipment to increase the size of the cutters u'as incomplete. The 
new cutters did not produce perfectly round blanks. 

The next step in the process was to adjust the blanks to the correct weight. This was achieved 
either by filing if they were too heavy or by driving in wedges of silver if they were too light. The 
department responsible for this job had not been properly managed and Roebuck was addressing 
this problem. 

Finally the blanks were cleaned, milled and stamped. The milling machines had been working 
well, as had the stamping process, but the dies needed a lot of attention. Some of the double rupee 
dies had only lasted for fifteen coins. Again the problem was that the Dollar-fine silver was too 
hard. The short life of the dies is both supported by and helps to explain the fact that numerous die 
varieties exist, particularly of the silver coins. 

The exact nature of the machines used for stamping the blanks is not certainly known. 
However, a copper medallion that may depict the machines has recently been found. 26 The design 
of the medallion is similar to that of the silver pagoda coins, with a garter and buckle on the 
obverse bearing English and Persian legends, and a ribbon on the reverse bearing a legend in 
Tamil and Telugu (the native legends translate as Chinapatan Mint). These features clearly 
associate the medal with the Madras Mint at the time in question. The reverse shows in the centre 
a classic manually operated machine for striking coins, implying that this was the type of machine 
introduced into the Madras Mint for the new coinage. 



Fig. 5. Medal depicting minting press used at Madras. 


July 1807 

On 3rd July Roebuck reported that he had begun to receive requests from merchants about having 
gold and silver coined into pagodas and rupees and that he had begun experimenting with gold. 
He considered that he would be able to work with a fineness of 89 1/6 gold plus 10 3/6 alloy to 
100 parts but he definitely could not produce gold coins with as much alloy as the pre-existing star 
pagodas. 27 


Photograph provided by Shatlendra Bhandare 

Letter from Roebuck 3/7/1807. India Oflice Collections F/4/276. No, 6158. 
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By 14th July Roebuck had produced enough rupee coins to suggest to the Madras Council that 
all Collectors should issue a proclamation in the different districts of the Madras Presidency, in the 
appropriate native language, detailing the new coinage. 28 This proclamation began by stating that 
all silver coins of the Madras Presidency would be coined from Spanish Dollars and be of Dollar 
fineness. It then went on to specify the weights of the new coins, which included: double rupee, 
rupee, half rupee, and quarter rupee; also the smaller denominations of the silver pagoda coins, 
namely, five fanams. tw'o fanams and single fanam. There w'as no mention made in the proclama- 
tion of the half and quarter pagoda, the eighth rupee, or tine gold or copper coins. At the same lime 
Roebuck requested permission to strike the half and quarter pagodas and enclosed a specimen of 
the half pagoda. This request was approved. 



Half Pagoda 



Two Fanams Fanani 


Fig. 6. The 1807 Silver Pagoda and Fanam coins. 

This w'as the first official announcement of the use of Dollar standard fineness. Bentinck had 
originally proposed that the silver coins should be coined in metal of the same standard as that 
of the Arcot rupee. This had obviously changed, and was to be the cause of many problems 
throughout the life of the coinage. 


Augusr/Sepreinber/October 1807 

On 21st August Roebuck proposed that another proclamation be issued declaring that the copper 
coins and the silver half and quarter pagodas were to become legal tender. This proclamation 
covered: double dub, dub, half and quarter dub: forty cash, twenty cash, ten cash and five cash: 
half and quarter pagoda. 


- s Letter from Roebuck 14/7/1807. India Office Collections F/7/1807. No. 6158. 
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By now the challenge of how to get the coins into circulation was beginning to gain some atten- 
tion and it is worth considering this aspect in the light of the overall coining process. The mint 
obtained silver and gold from two sources: firstly, from coins paid into the government bank and 
then passed to the mint for recoining (this having the effect of removing unwanted coins from 
circulation); secondly, from bullion, either in the form of bars or bullion coins such as Spanish 
Dollars, all of which came from the government Treasury. The metal was processed and turned 
into coins, which were then passed back to the Treasury or the government bank and then had to 
be distributed amongst the populace and accepted into general use. In the immediate area of 
Madras itself, there was less problem in getting the coins into circulation, particularly the larger 
denominations, although it w'as soon found that the local shroffs were overcharging for the 
exchange of these larger denominations for the smaller ones such as fanams. This overcharging 
would, of course, have restricted the distribution into circulation of the lower denominations of 
coins. In October 1807, Roebuck suggested to the Madras Council that they should take a more 
active part in getting the coins into circulation by employing their own shroffs. These, he 
suggested, should consist of a head and three subordinates, all of whom should be available in a 
central place in Black Town between 1 1 o'clock and 4 o’clock each day. The Council agreed with 
this and instructed the town major to provide a guard. 29 Thus, within Madras itself, the Company 
used its own shroffs to help get the coins into circulation, an action that was later to be criticised 
by London. 

However, getting the new coins into circulation was not so easy in places that were some 
distance from Madras itself. In August 1807, the Madras Council discussed a problem concerning 
the district of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 30 The principal collector there, Mr Wallace, had written 
to the Board of Revenue on 6th May and to the Accountant General on 24th May. suggesting that 
the Tanjore gold fanam should be replaced by a silver coinage. These letters were passed to 
Roebuck, who seized upon the opportunity offered to help distribute the new coinage. The Tanjore 
gold fanam was about equal in value to the new silver double fanam, and Lhe treasury had about 
50,000 of the new double fanams in stock. Roebuck suggested that these should be sent to Tanjore 
as soon as possible. He added that he thought that he could produce about 53,000 more per month. 
The Council agreed with this proposal and, on 22nd August 1807, Roebuck was asked to arrange 
for the transfer of the double fanams to Tanjore. In the same letter from the Council to Roebuck, 
the President also expressed his view that copper coins should be sent to Tanjore. That the fanams 
actually reached their destination is confirmed in a letter from the Accountant General in 
September of 1 807, wherein he questioned the rate at which the fanams should be brought to 
account, 42 or 45 to the pagoda. 3 This episode provides an interesting documented example of 
how opportunities that arose were exploited to help to get the coins into circulation in more 
peripheral areas of the Madras Presidency. 


November J807 

On 27th November, Roebuck wrote to the Chief Secretary of the Madras Government enclosing 
copies of two proposed proclamations and specimens of all of the new coins. 32 These were to be 
forwarded to all of the Collectors of the different districts within the Madras Presidency. 
Reference to the mintage figures indicates that twenty-two of each denomination were specially 
struck during November, presumably for this purpose, and reference to the Pridmore sale 
catalogue (lots 369, 370, 410 and 437) reveals the existence of several coins labelled as 'Mint 
Specimen Sets’, and one could speculate that these might be representatives of this special 
issue. 
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The first proclamation concerned the rates of exchange between the larger denominations 
(i,e. pagoda, half pagoda, quarter pagoda, rupee and half rupee) and the smaller silver fanam 
denominations and the copper cash coins. These rates had been agreed by the shroffs as 
follows: 


TABLE 7. Rales of exchange of large and small denominations 


For every pagoda to give 

Fiona ins] 

44 

Cfash ! 
70 

For every half pagoda 

22 

35 

For every quarter pagoda 

11 

ni 

For every rupee 

12 

65 

& for every half rupee 

6 

32* 


The proclamation was to be published by Tom-Tom. The second proclamation was a revised 
version of the August proclamation declaring the half and quarter pagoda and the copper coins 
current. This was almost identical to the earlier version but now included the two and a half cash 
denomination. 



Five Cash Two and a Half Cash 

Fig. 7. Copper Cash coinage. 


February 1808 

On 2nd February, the introduction of gold single and double pagodas was announced. This left the 
eighth rupee and regulating dub still to be proclaimed current. The proclamations authorising 
these last coins have not been found. Perhaps they were just released into circulation without any 
formal announcement being thought necessary. 
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Two Pagodas 

Fig. 8. Gold Pagoda coins. First issued February 1808. 



Single Pagoda 


On 9th February, Benjamin Roebuck and John Balmain, the Deputy Assay Master, wrote to the 
Chief Secretary of Government enclosing five specimens of each of the new gold double and 
single pagoda coins. The coins were 22 carats fine, the two pagoda weighing 91 7/11 grains and 
containing 84 grains of gold and the one pagoda weighing 45 9/11 grains and containing 42 grains 
of gold. Roebuck and Balmain asked that the coins be sent to the Court of Directors for their 
approval. 

April 1808 

In London, the Court of Directors were considering the reports that they had received about the 
Madras coinage.' 1 On 6th April they issued a letter to Fort St George in which they stated that 
they understood that Dollar standard silver had been selected in place of the Arcot standard for 
two reasons. Firstly, there had been a belief that the silver would be harder and therefore would 
wear less, and secondly that the silver half pagoda and double rupee could be struck without the 
necessity of melting tire dollar coins and that this would give a standard fineness without the 
necessity of assaying all the silver. The Court now believed both of these assumptions to be 
wrong. They had conducted experiments that suggested that Dollar standard coins would in fact 
w'ear faster than English standard coins. With respect to the Dollar ‘Standard - there was, in fact, a 
w'ide range in the standard of the silver coins that were supposed to be of Dollar standard. The 
Court therefore considered that the standard should have remained the same as that for the old 
Arcot rupee. However, since the coinage had now been put in place they did not consider it 
worthwhile changing the standaxd at that moment. 


May 1808 

By May of 1808, Barlow had replaced Bentinck as Governor of Madras, and the financial affairs 
of the mint began to come under closer scrutiny. On 6th May. a letter front the Accountant 
General, Cecil Smith, was placed before Council expressing his views on the financial control of 
the mint during the first year of its operation. 34 The letter included a statement of charges and 
issue of stores to the new' mint from its establishment in March 1807 up to 31st March 1808. 
Smith noted that the amount of copper supplied to the mint appeared high and he reported that 
he had written to the Mint Master asking him to account for this. He had also asked Roebuck 
to supply figures for other items issued by the Military, Commercial and Marine Departments. 
Furthermore, he suggested that the Mint Master should provide a roll of the mint employees. All 
of this implied criticism was mollified somewhat by his statement that, in his opinion, the new 
mint was more efficient than the old. 

Roebuck must have replied immediately on the matter of the copper because his reply was 
available at the same meeting on the 6th May. 35 He stated that only 5/8 of the copper received into 
the mint could be turned into coins and that the rest was scissel that was just lying around the 
mint. His intention was to collect all this scissel together and melt it into bars, which could then be 

' Letter from Court of Directors 6.4. 1 808. India Office Collections F/4/477. No. 1 1486. 
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sold. He also included statements for the other articles that Smith had asked about. Also attached 
was the table showing the production of gold, silver and copper coins from the mint, month by 
month since minting began (see Tables 3-6). 

Council was obviously not happy about the state of the new mint and the President proposed 
that a letter should be sent to the mint master asking him to clarify a number of points and 
instructing him to take a number of actions. 36 

1. Roebuck was instructed to prepare a revised establishment with a calculation of the probable 
contingent charges on 1000 of each description of coin. 

2. He was asked to state whether or not the machinery was now complete. If not, he was to 
inform them how long it would take to complete. They were particularly concerned about this 
because it was supposed to have been ready by May of the previous year. 

3. He was asked to state what had been done to the machinery since the previous May. 

4. No new building or repairs were to be undertaken without the express permission of 
Government. 

5. He was asked to state what new buildings had been built and how much they had cost. 

6. He was to produce a statement of the number of bullocks Lhal were required by the mint. 

7. He was to provide accounts for all of the copper that had been received and was to return to 
the stores any copper that was not immediately required. 

8. He was to state how much gold and silver bullion was required to be on hand for the full and 
smooth operation of the mint. 

9. No supplies of bullion other than those that were absolutely necessary were to be ordered. 
June 1808 

In June Roebuck responded to the questions raised. However, his reply was not good enough and 
he received a sharp rebuke. 37 The Governor was not convinced that unnecessary delays had been 
avoided and was concerned that all of the copper had not yet been returned to the stores. Roebuck 
was told that this must be done at an early date. Also, Council considered that the account of the 
gold coinage was inadequate because the mint had been sent Porto Novo pagodas to the value of 
150,020 star pagodas on the 19th April and. as at 4th June, no gold coin had been returned to the 
Treasury. Furthermore, no more than 41,000 pagodas had been produced in total. 

It would seem that the introduction of a gold coinage had compounded Roebuck's problems 
because he now had to learn how to refine gold from different sources. Thus in May 1808 
Roebuck asked permission to build an extra refining room. He stated that with the present 
facilities he could only refine the Porto Novo pagodas and other inferior coins at the rate of about 
3000 pagodas per day, or the Seringapalam coins at about twice that rate. He added that an extra 
refining room would only take about a week to build and would not cost much. 

Soon after this. Roebuck provided a detailed response to all this criticism and this provides an 
interesting insight into the capacity of the mint and the problems that he was facing. 38 

1. He stated that the mint was capable of producing 70.000 to 80,000 pieces per day, and from 
the time that silver or gold was received into the mint there was a delay of about six days 
before it could be redelivered as finished coins. If the gold required refining, as was the case 
with the Porto Novo pagodas, then this required another eight days. 

2. 100,000 dollars could immediately be cut into between 92,000 and 94.000 half pagoda 
pieces, the remainder going to make quarter pagodas. The scissel was turned into bars and 
thence into smaller silver denominations. 

3. The refining process had only recently been learnt and as soon as the Porto Novo pagodas had 
been refined. Roebuck stated that he would provide the figures for the output. 
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For the previous three months the laminating rollers had been in a bad state and the presses 
were broken, the screws and boxes having given way. However, it was not until the end of 
April when there was insufficient bullion to keep the mint in work that the output was notice- 
ably affected. In fact, the new mint had achieved much more than the old mint could have 
done. In other words, despite all the problems, the mint had met all the demands placed upon 
it. 

5. Some of the copper scissel had been used to produce a green pigment called Brunswick 
Green and Roebuck suggested that some of this should be sent to England to test the market 
for this material. 

6. Finally, he provided an account of the usage of all of the copper received into the mint from 
1st April 1807 until 6th June 1808, and an account of the number of coins held in the copper 
and cleaning rooms. 

In a second letter, 39 he denied having said that the machinery would be ready in May 1807, a 
charge directed at him by the Madras Council, and drew Barlow’s attention to the letter that he 
had sent to Bentinck in June of I807, 40 in which he had explained the problems that he had been 
having with the machinery. Since then, two of the stamping presses had broken and had been 
thrown out and he had nearly completed building two more. Nine out of the fourteen screw's 
that had been sent from Bengal had entirely broken and, although he had managed to make two 
more, this still left seven broken. He was in the process of making new screws but at that time 
he could only strike 30,000 half pagodas per day, although more could be produced with night 
work. 

In fact. Roebuck w'ent on, no part of the apparatus sent from Bengal was useful except for the 
mere skeleton. Amongst the problems that he lists w'as the fact that two new' cutting frames and 
tables had been built, two new milling machines had been made for the large and small coins, as 
had several cast iron moulds for gold and silver. The new dies for minting the ‘larger coins with 
letters’ were nearly ready and the coins could then be struck in a better collar than before, making 
them less likely to suffer from wear. 

This reference to new milling machines and dies is interesting because, to date, no evidence 
has been found to confirm the date when the second type of silver pagoda/fanam coins w'as 
issued. The first type single and double fanams had plain edges and the second type had edges 
that were obliquely milled. Pridmore believed that the new designs appeared in the middle of 
1808, and this statement of Roebuck’s could be construed as lending support to this date. This 
would also fit with the fact that a die cutting room was built in April 1808, 41 implying that up 
until that time dies originated in Calcutta. New dies were probably prepared between April and 
June, and this could be the time when the design w'as altered. How'ever, this is obviously 
speculation and no firm evidence currently exists to confirm when the change in design took 
place. 


October 1808 

The Madras Council were still not satisfied that the affairs of the mint were being properly 
handled by Roebuck, particularly from a financial point of view, and the Public Letter from Fort 
St George, dated 24th October, 1 808 42 stated that it had been considered necessary to establish a 
committee to control the mint. This committee was initially composed of Cecil Smith. John 
Hodgson and Edward Greenway. Their duties were to fall into two categories: the interior 
management of the mint, and the reformation of the coinage. Henceforth this committee would 
control the mint although, of course, the composition changed from time to time. 


" Letter from Benjamin Roebuck to George Barlow. 9/6/1808 in Public Consultations 10/6/1808. India Office Collections 
K/4/299. No. 6932. 

40 See above. 
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Fig. 10. Copper Dub coins. Issued between 1 808 and 1812 
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Roebuck died in 1809 and was replaced by Ogilvie as Master of the Mint. The detailed records of 
mint activity during this year have not been found, although Ogilvie signed the financial accounts 
in April, 43 indicating that he took over fairly early in the year. 


March 1810 

By 1810, Ogilvie was having trouble getting a sufficient supply of rollers from the powder mills to 
supply the mint, and the production of gold coins had been interrupted because of this. Ogilvie 
stated that he required eight pairs of rollers per month and provided details to show that he had 
only received between two and four pairs each month since September 1809. The Madras Council 
instructed the Military Board to provide the rollers that Ogilvie needed. 44 

The matter of the metal left over from the minting process and subsequently collected, was not 
resolved until 1810, when the Mint Committee reported the successful sale of the gold dross that 
had resulted from the coinage undertaken by Roebuck and the sale of which had been ordered on 
10th February 1809. 45 They also said in their letter to the Madras Council that they had requested 
more information (from Ogilvie) about the amount of the copper recovered and value of the 
verdigris (presumably Roebuck’s Brunswick Green). 

On 6th March the Court of Directors, in London, issued a letter to the Madras Council in which 
they were highly critical of the new coinage of Madras. 46 Their attack was based on a letter that 
they had sent to Calcutta in April 1 806, in which they had explored the possibility of introducing a 
uniform coinage for all British possessions in India. This letter formed the basis of almost all 
changes in the coinage of the British controlled parts of India right up until the actual introduction 
of a uniform coinage in 1835. In short the Court of Directors wanted the main silver coin to be the 
rupee with a weight of 180 Troy grains and a fineness of 11/1 2th pure silver (this would be 
English Standard). In their opinion, this did not vary very much from the Sicca rupee of Bengal, 
the Arcot rupee at Madras, or the Bombay rupee. Nor did it vary very much from other rupees 
such as those struck at Banaras, Lucknow and Bareilly, so they considered that the introduction 
should not be a great problem except for the shroffs, who should be ignored. The proposal also 
included consideration of \ and \ rupees and a silver anna (1/16 rupee). Copper coins were to be 
struck in England and were to consist of 6 pice (or { anna). 3 pice (or \ anna) and 1 pice (1/12 
anna). Gold coins, which should be called gold rupees, with halves and quarters, should be struck 
with the same weight and fineness as the rupee. The Court had also considered how to replace 
pagodas with 3 gold rupees. The 3 gold rupee would be worth about 3 5 new rupees just as was the 
Star Pagoda. 

This 1806 letter had been sent to Calcutta with instructions to consult with the other 
Presidencies over the implications. However, judging by the way that the Court constantly drove 
the Presidencies to adopt a consistent rupee standard at every opportunity up until 1835. this letter 
seems to have been more of an instruction than a consultation, a fact which may have been 
missed, at least at Madras. Calcutta had forwarded the letter to Madras in December 1 806 47 and 
Madras had responded in March 1807 that they would give it their attention as soon as possible, 48 
whereupon they seem to have forgotten about it. 

Thus by 1810, the Court were expecting the different Presidencies to be moving towards a 
common rupee standard with a reduced number of standard coin types. They therefore expressed 
very serious objections to the multiplicity of types of coin that comprised the new coinage at 
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Madras. In view of the fact that as far back as 1799 a committee of reform at Madras had recom- 
mended that the Arcot rupee should become the money of account, they were very surprised to 
discover that gold double and single pagodas had been struck and that the accounts were still kept 
in pagodas. In their opinion the new coinage should not have contained any gold coins at all. But 
worse still the Madras council had sanctioned the production of silver half and quarter pagodas and 
silver fanams as well as silver rupees, so that they had established a double set of coins, one based 
on rupees and one on pagodas. Furthermore, the Board were amazed by the issue of a regulating 
dub with a value of 229 1/11 part of a pagoda. How any normal person could be expected to use a 
coin of this peculiar value in their daily business was quite beyond the Court's ability to deter- 
mine! 

The letter went on to state that the principle on which the new coinage had been undertaken was 
to reduce the number of different types of coin in use and produce a coinage that was extremely 
simple to use and one that would not require the intervention of shroffs to manage. Yet, the new 
Madras coinage appeared to contain a multiplicity of coin types and to be complicated enough to 
require the authorities, themselves, to employ shroffs to help to get it into circulation. The Court 
therefore ordered that the coinage of Madras should consist of a silver rupee coinage composed of 
denominations of: a single rupee, 8 annas. 4 annas and 2 annas; and a copper coinage composed 
of: 3 pice (1/8 of 2 annas), 1 5 pice (1/16 of 2 annas) and 3/4 pice (1/32 of 2 annas). 

The Court’s letter, of course, did not reach Madras for some considerable time and was not con- 
sidered by the authorities there until December 1811 (see below). Meanwhile, in Madras, the roles 
of the Mint and Assay Masters were under consideration . 4y The Mint Committee had previously 
proposed (30th November, 1809), that the duty of refining and alligating metals should be passed 
to the Mint Master, and that the Assay Master should be responsible only for assaying metal 
received into the mint and coin delivered from the mint. In this way the two departments could act 
as a check on each other, and in 1810 this became the subject of a formal proposal. This clarified 
the job of the Mint Master and the Assay Master particularly where there may have been some 
confusion in their respective roles. 

1 . The Mint Master had control over every department of the mint. 

2. Nothing should go in or out of the mint without his permission. 

3. The Mint Master would indent the General Treasury for the quantity of bullion necessary to 
keep Lhe mint going, and, once this had been approved by the Mint Committee, then the sub- 
treasurer should comply with the indent and send with each supply of bullion or old coins an 
invoice of the exact rate at which the coins and bullion had been received into the treasury. 
The Mint Master would then issue a receipt specifying the weight of the bullion and coins. 

4. Each type of coin or bullion would be weighed separately and pul into the crucibles for melt- 
ing in the presence of the Mint Master and Assay Master or their deputies, melted and then 
weighed again. The wastage on melting was to be ascertained and recorded in a book kept by 
the Mint Master. The Assay Master would then take specimens from each cake for assay. 

5. The amount to be melted should be enough for fifteen days" operation of the mint, so that the 
activities of the mint were not continually disrupted by this procedure. 

6 . After assay the cakes would be refined, or alligated, as necessary, and cast into ingots for 
laminating. The Assay Master or his deputy would make assays of the ingots. 

7. If the ingots varied from the standard by more than one pennyweight in the troy pound for 
silver, or twelve grains in the troy pound for gold, then they would be returned to be 
re-alligated. 

8 . The Mint Master would be responsible for establishing methods to detect fraud in the depart- 
ments under his control. 

9. The Mint Master would correspond with the Mint Committee on all subjects relating to the mint. 

10. The Deputy Mint Master would perform the duties of the Mint Master if the latter were in- 
disposed. 
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1 1 . The Assay Master was responsible for seeing the coins and bullion delivered into the mint, 
and overseeing the melting and casting of the cakes. He was responsible for taking samples 
for assay. 

12. The Assay Master would furnish reports specifying the weight of coin or bullion when put 
into the crucibles, the weight after melting and the fineness of the resultant cakes. He would 
also calculate the weight of standard bullion in each cake. 

13. The Assay Master would assay specimens of the ingots. 

14. The fineness would be stamped on each ingot. 

15. In the absence of the Assay Master, the Assistant Assay Master would preside. 

16. The Assay Master or his assistant w'ould personally conduct the assays. These would not be 
delegated to natives. 

17. The Assay Master w'ould keep a book of every assay. 

18. The Mint Master w-ould initially be debited for the whole amount of each invoice of bullion 
or coins. 

19. The difference between the invoice and the actual value would be accounted for as profit or 
loss, the Mint Master being debited for the excess and credited for the deficiency on the 
invoice. 

20. The Mint Master was to continue the system of accounts for refining, alligating and other 
departments as had been established by his predecessor (Benjamin Roebuck). 

21. The Mint Master was also to keep a book of the weight of coin and bullion before melting 
and the weight of the cakes. This was to be jointly signed by the Assay Master and the Mint 
Master. 

22. The Mint Master was to prepare a quarterly account of the coinage showing the profit and 
loss. 

23. A selection of coins from the Pix Box would be assayed in the presence of the Mint 
Committee and the result would be submitted to the Madras Government. 

24. A Pix Box would be kept in the mint under the joint keys of the Mint Master and the Assay 
Master, and one coin in every thousand would be deposited in the box. 

The Madras Council approved the proposal and this essentially defined these jobs for the next 
few years except for some minor changes made in November 1811. 30 At the same time as the 
Council approved the role descriptions, they expressed themselves unhappy about the possibility 
that there might have been some friction between the Assay Master, Balmain, and the Mint 
Master, Ogilvie. 

By August 1810, the dispute between the Mint Master and the Assay Master had been investi- 
gated. 51 The Mint Master claimed that the Assay Master had not turned up to perform some of his 
duties and had also prevented his assistant from doing this work. The Assay Master claimed that 
he was ill and that the Mint Master was exaggerating. Nevertheless, this had interrupted the 
smooth operation of the mint and Balmain, the Assay Master, was told to behave or he would be 
dismissed. 

At a meeting of the Court of Directors, held in London on Tuesday 1 1th April 1809, 5 - a 
Mr Herbert Ryder was appointed Assay Master at Madras on a salary of £1000 per annum. The 
authorities at Madras did not appear to be aware of this until, in October 1810, Mr Ryder arrived 
in Madras and presented his compliments to the Madras Council declaring that he w'as the new 
Assay Master sent from England. 55 Since Balmain was unable to perform his duties, apparently 
owing to illness, this was quite a fortuitous event, and in November, the Mint Committee reported 
to Council Lhat Ryder would now' take over the job as Assay Master. How'ever. they proposed that 
Balmain should be kept on the books for as long as it took him to produce his final accounts. 
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Council agreed with this and the Mint Committee was urged to ensure that Balmain did indeed 
complete his accounts as soon as possible. 54 

Balmain seems to have taken all this rather badly, perhaps not surprisingly since he was a sick 
man. He wrote directly to the Madras Council, not via the Mint Committee, drawing their atten- 
tion to the fact that the mint was using Dollar standard silver for their silver coins and that this 
may not have been in the best interests of the coinage. He stated that the Dollar Standard was orig- 
inally adopted to save the necessity of having to mell Dollar coins when minting double rupees 
and pagodas (quarter and half) which could then be struck by using the dollar coins themselves as 
blanks. His view was that, whilst the extra copper in the silver did make the coins harder, they did 
not wear better because of this. Indeed the harder coins acted like files when rubbing against each 
other and the coins wore out more quickly as a result. Furthermore, he went on, the harder silver 
meant that the machinery wore out more quickly thus increasing the cost of production. 

Balmain also believed that better machinery should be employed to strike the coins. In his letter 
he discussed the possibility of using steam power but he dismissed this because of lack of local 
technical knowledge. However he did believe that he could build better machines powered by 
bullocks. 55 

The Madras Council forwarded Balmain’s letter to the Mint Committee, who subsequently 
replied to his criticism. The new Assay Master, Mr Ryder, had suggested that the use of a convex 
die would reduce the wear that coins were suffering as a result of rubbing against each other, and 
the Committee recommended that diis approach should be adopted. They informed Balmain that 
there were presently discussions in progress about adopting a new coinage based on rupees, and it 
was therefore inappropriate to change the silver standard just at that moment. The committee 
expressed their surprise that Balmain had worked for many months in the mint without reporting 
his concerns either about the silver standard or the machinery. They were happy that the 
machinery in use at that time was satisfactory for the job but would be pleased if Balmain could 
build better equipment. Before he went too far they would like to see the designs. 56 

In the event, Balmain died not long afterwards without ever having submitted the long sought 
accounts for the Assay Office or building the new machines. The final part of this sad tale was a 
protracted argument between the Madras authorities and Balmain's brother about the amount of 
money that was owed to him for his work at the Mint. 57 


July 1811 

In July 1811. the Court of Directors issued another letter to Madras, in which they examined the 
cost of the machinery used to build coins over the previous few years. Their conclusion was that 
the cost was excessive and that, in future, machinery should be sent from England. 58 

October 1811 

A second example of documented evidence about attempts to improve the circulation of the 
new coinage in remote districts occurred in October 1811, when the collector at Tinevally 
reported that the new coinage was circulating well and gradually replacing the previous mix- 
ture of coins. 59 However, problems u'ere being encountered because of the fact that there was an 
order to pay the salaries of the troops stationed at Tinevally in local coins called Cully fanams. 
These coins had acquired a premium value and the troops would not accept payment in any other 
coin. The collector drew attention to the fact that this order was preventing the removal of the 


54 Letters of 9/1 1/1810 and 10/11/1810. India Office Collections. F/4/477. No. 11484. 

55 Letter from Balmain 1 1/12/1810. India Office Collections. F/4/477. No. 1 1484. 

5t ’ Letter from Mint Committee 14/2/1811. India Office Collections. F/4/477. No. 1 1484 

Correspondence between Balmain's brother and Bombay Council etc. India Office Collections F/4/477, No. 1 1485. 
w Letter from the Court of Directors to Madras. I Oth July 1811 . India Office Collections F/4/477 No. 114X6 
* 25th October and 23rd November India Office Collections F/4/477, No. 1 1485. 
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Cully fanams from circulation, and obviously impeding the acceptance of the new coins. In the 
following month, November 1811. the Madras Council accordingly ordered the Accountant 
General to supply Tinevally with a quantity of Madras fanams equal to the value of the Cully 
fanams held in the treasury at Tinevally. and to rescind the order that the troops should be paid in 
Cully fanams. 


December 1811 

In December of 1811. the Mint Committee finally received the letter that the Court of Directors 
had sent on 6th March 1810 and in which the Board criticised the new coinage that had been put 
in place in 1807. The initial reaction of the Mint Committee, only two of whom were present at 
the first meeting, was to ask the Madras Council to send various questions to the Collectors of the 
different districts in order to determine the degree of success that the new coinage had achieved. 60 
This appears to have been a delaying tactic while the Committee considered what action to take as 
a result of the letter. 


April 1812 

By April 1812 they were ready, and completely acceded to the Board’s demands, 6 ' namely that the 
coinage would be simplified and based on the rupee. 


June 1812 

On 19th June a proclamation was issued confirming the cessation of coinage of the silver pagodas 
and double rupees and announcing that a new rupee coinage would be produced although the old 
coins would continue in circulation. 62 


July 1812 

The mint committee at Calcutta agreed that the removal of the gold and silver pagodas and the 
silver fanams from the coinage of Madras was a good idea and should proceed. 63 


August 1812 

The Madras Mint Committee confirmed that the new coinage of rupees should be issued in 
English standard silver with a weight of 180 grains for the rupee. 64 The Madras Council confirmed 
that, whenever a new silver coinage was to be undertaken, then the half and quarter pagodas and 
five fanams should be re-coined into the new coinage. 65 


March 1813 

In the revenue letter to the Court of Directors, the Madras Council confirmed that, in pursuance of 
the instructions from the Court of Directors dated 25th April 1806. 6th April 1808 and 6th March 
1810, no more half or quarter pagodas or five fanams would be produced and that the silver 
coinage would be based on a rupee of 1 80 grains struck in English standard silver. However, the 
books of account would continue to be kept in pagodas until the rupee coinage had become well 


N) Meeting of the Mint Committee held on 20th December 1811. India Office Collections F/4/477. No. 1 1485. 

M Meeting of the Mint Committee held on 8th April 1811. India Office Collections F/4/477, No. 1 1485. 

Pridniorc. as in n. I . p. 37 

Letter from Mint Committee at Calcutta to Madras. 1 1th July 1812. India Office Collections F/4/477, No. 1 1485. 

,J Revenue letter from Madras, 5th March 18)3. India Office Collections F/4/477, No. 1 1485. 

Letter from Madras Council to Mint Committee at Madras. 28th August 1812. India Office Collections F/4/477. No. 1 1485. 
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established. 66 In fact, they seem to have adopted the Arcot standard for the silver fineness rather 
Lhan English standard. 

1 814 

In October 1814 Ogilvie confirmed to Calcutta that coinage of the double rupees, the half and 
quarter pagodas, the five and two fanams and the one fanam had ceased in 1812. The other rupee 
denominations had been replaced by the new rupee coinage. He provided the final mintage 
figures. The gold double and single pagodas seem to have continued to be minted until 1817. 67 


TABLE 8. Statemenl Showing the quantity (and value) of gold and silver regular coins sent into circulation 
in the years 1807/8, 1808/9. 1809/10. 1810/11, 1811/12. 1812/13 


GOLD 


Double Pagodas 

596,154 

Single Pagodas 

1.326,850 

SILVER 


Double Rupees 

165,712 

Single ditto 

2,144,806 

Half ditto 

108,180 

Quarter ditto 

18,216 

One Eighth ditto 

20,046 

Four Annas 

44,225 

Two ditto 

64,530 

Half Pagodas 

2.500,401 

Quarter ditto 

8.864.483 

Five fanams 

4.942.117 

Double ditto 

7.533,437 

Single ditto 

1.931.764 

This table is a good indication of the comparative rarity of the i 
rupees are very difficult to find and the four annas and two an n; 



Four Annas Two Annas 


Fig. I I Silver Annas coins for use in the Northern Circars. 


1816 

In 1816 the Board of Directors communicated to Madras that they were pleased to hear that a 
rupee of 180 grains had been adopted as the standard coin for currency, but they were not happy 
that the fineness adopted was that of the old Arcot rupee rather lhan the new proposed British 
standard. The Madras authorities were asked to consider moving to this standard at the earliest 
convenient opportunity. 68 Madras had reported that they would move to this fineness in 1813. so 
this must have been a reminder to ensure that they did indeed move to the new standard. 


"" Revenue Letter from Madras 5/3/1813. India Office Collections F/4/477. No 1 1485 

67 Calcutta Mint Committee proceedings India Office Collections P/162/69, p. 209. 

t,!l Public Letter to Fort St George dated 12th June 1816 India Office Collections F/4/1 016 & 1(117 



1817 


By September of 1817 a decision had been taken to issue a new coinage. The new silver coins 
would comply with the weight and fineness standard required by London and. although the gold 
coins would be struck, they would not be issued into circulation until permission was received. 69 
On 9th December 1817, a proclamation declared that the coinage of star pagodas would be 
discontinued and the standard would thenceforth be the Madras rupee. 70 

1818 

On 7th January 1818, a proclamation declared that the gold pagoda and the silver Arcot rupee had 
been replaced by a new gold and silver rupee respectively. 71 Furthermore, the rupee would replace 
the pagoda in the books of account at a rate of 100 pagodas to 350 rupees, the rate that had been 
argued over right at the beginning of the decision to reform the Madras coins back in 1805. New 
gold coins consisting of a gold rupee, half rupee and quarter rupee would be issued and would 
pass current at the rate of fifteen silver rupees to one gold rupee, although this might be changed 
from time to time. Lastly, a copper coinage would be issued consisting of pice, which would be 
exchanged at the rate of twelve pice for one anna. 

In summary then, the Madras coinage was reformed starting in 1807 with a coinage containing 
a diverse set of types and denominations. The authorities in Madras were ordered by London to 
move to a coinage based on a silver rupee of English standard. In 1812 they took the first step by 
moving to a coinage based on the Arcot rupee, and in 1818 they finally moved into line with the 
standard that the authorities in London had set out in their Letter of 1806. The events surrounding 
this Madras coinage convinced the Court of Directors that effective coining machinery could not 
be built in India and they turned to Boulton in England to equip the mints at Bombay and Calcutta 
for the new uniform coinage that was eventually introduced in 1835 72 


h " Madras Public Consultations. 16th September 1817. India Office Collections P/4/1016 & 1017 
7 " Pridmore. as in n.l. p. 37, 

71 Madras Public Consultations, 7lh January 1818. India Office Collections F/4/1016 & 1017. 

72 Court's Letter to Madras 10th July 1811 India Office Collections F/4/477. No 11486. p 33. para 50: 

The conviction that India cannot provide machinery sufficiently accurate for a mint has induced a decision on our parts to 
furnish those articles from skilful artists in this country'. 



THE LINDSAY CARNEGIE COLLECTION AT THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUMS OF SCOTLAND 


N.M.McQ. HOLMES 


In 1911 the Royal Scottish Museum (RSM) in Edinburgh received by bequest the numismatic col- 
lection of the late Major Donald Lindsay Carnegie of Spynie and Boysack. Unfortunately there 
was very little accompanying documentation, comprising only copies of parts of the will and 
some legal correspondence, and the collection appears not to have been given a great deal of 
attention since its acquisition. The only museum documentation until recent years comprised a 
manuscript volume in the handwriting of Robert Kerr, who retired from his curatorship at the 
RSM in 1954. This contains only a very brief list of the coins with accession numbers. 

The present writer first became aware of the collection in the 1990s, while working on the doc- 
umentation of the coin collection at the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland (NMAS). 
(Although the RSM and NMAS had amalgamated under the banner of the National Museums of 
Scotland (NMS) in 1985, the numismatic collections remained physically separate on their two 
sites until 1996, when the NMAS collections and staff were transferred to the RSM site.) As an 
extension of the NMAS programme, the Scottish element of the RSM collections, including coins 
from the Lindsay Carnegie collection, was included in the documentation project. Once the physi- 
cal amalgamation of the RSM and NMAS collections had been accomplished, it became clear that 
the Lindsay Carnegie collection was not only extensive but contained a significant number of very' 
important coins. 

It was also apparent that the collection was unknown outw'ith the bounds of the National 
Museums of Scotland. Since it had been transferred in its entirety to the RSM, and no items from 
the collection had ever appeared on the market, neither dealers nor collectors were aware of its 
existence, and so well kept was the secret that even Lord Stewartby, when writing his article 
entitled ‘Scottish Coin Collectors’ for publication in this Journal, 1 was unable to include it. This 
paper is therefore intended to be a long overdue tribute to a discerning collector and a very 
generous benefactor to Scotland's national collection. 


The collector 

Donald Christian Strachan Lindsay Carnegie was born on 9 July 1840. the third son of William 
Fullerton Lindsay Carnegie of Spynie. Regrettably few details of his life are available, apart from 
the bare bones of a military career. Records held at the Scottish National War Museum reveal that 
he joined the army with the rank of Second Lieutenant on 20 March 1858, and was promoted 
to Lieutenant on 21 June of the same year, to Captain on 4 August 1865, and to Major on 
3 December 1876. He was posted to India (date unknown), and held the post of Officiating 
Squadron Commander, 17th Bengal Cavalry, at some time in or after 1877. After that, little is 
known of Lindsay Carnegie’s life until he succeeded his brother, Henry Alexander, as Laird on the 
death of the latter on 14 November 1908. He died on 16 May 1911, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, David Crawford Fullerton Rutherford Lindsay Carnegie. Unfortunately no edition of 


Acknowledgement: Thanks are due lo Antonia Butler, a postgraduate student at Edinburgh University and volunteer worker at the 
National Museums of Scotland, who searched diligently through the NMS coin collections for Lindsay Carnegie coins still accompa- 
nied by his tickets. 

1 BN1 66(19%). 87-112. 



Burke’s Landed Gently was published between 1906 and 1914; had there been an entry for Donald 
as Laird, details of his later life would have been included. 

The obituary which appeared in The Scotsman on the day following his death was short and not 
very informative. We learn that he retired from the army to live in St Andrews (6 Playfair Terrace 
was his address until his death), and that he was elected a member of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club in 1873. (There must be some doubt as to whether this date is correct, since it is clear that his 
period of service in India continued for at least another four years.) He was Hon. President of the 
St Andrews Conservative Club, and ‘a generous supporter of St Andrews and other philanthropic 
institutions'. It is noteworthy that his collecting activities were regarded as sufficiently significant 
to be included in the obituary. Lindsay Carnegie is there described as ‘a keen numismatist’ and as 
having ‘one of the finest collections of British gold coins in the country\ 

The first record of Major Lindsay Carnegie's official involvement in numismatics came with his 
election to membership of the Numismatic Society of London on 15 December 1898. He was still 
a member of what had by then become the Royal Numismatic Society at the time of his death, 
which was announced at the Society’s AGM in 191 1 . He was also a founder member of the British 
Numismatic Society and appears in the Society's membership lists from 1903 onwards. 2 

The question of when and whence Lindsay Carnegie acquired his coins is one to which there 
are only tantalising clues. Only a very small proportion of the collection is now accompanied by 
collector’s tickets, but these do reveal that he was a regular purchaser at Sotheby’s London sales 
between 1896 and 1904. Since he had apparently resided in Scotland for some twenty years prior 
to this, we must assume that he had not previously had the desire and/or the resources to purchase 
at such sales. The size of the Indian section of his collection (see below) does suggest that he may 
have collected this series for longer than any other, and his interests may have continued to lie 
there for some time after his return to Britain. 


The bequest 

The will of Major Lindsay Carnegie, dated 20 January 1909, included the following: 1 direct my 
Trustees as soon as they shall find convenient after my death to deliver and hand over to the 
Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art [subsequently renamed the Royal Scottish Museum ] for 
preservation in that Museum, in so far as I may not have handed them over in my lifetime, my 
Collection of Coins with the iron safe which I use for keeping the same and all numismatic books 
belonging to me, [and other items] ... - the whole to be held by the Officials for the time being of 
said Museum for the following purposes and subject to the following powers and provisos, 
videlicet:- that they should make provision for the said Collection of coins being properly 
arranged and classified by some competent person (preferably an expert amateur) and thereafter 
have the same and other articles bequeathed to them as aforesaid placed and kept in the said 
Museum for inspection by the Public under such proper safeguards as the Director for the time 
being of said Museum may consider adequate for their protection, and I express a hope that as the 
said coins will form at least the nucleus for a good collection, others may be induced to add to it or 
contribute funds for providing additions to it, . . .’ 

The words underlined would seem to suggest that Lindsay Carnegie did not feel that he himself 
had been able to catalogue his collection satisfactorily, and this is borne out by what appears in 
Kerr’s manuscript register, m which the descriptions of some of the coins, possibly copied from 
older lists then discarded, are inadequate and sometimes inaccurate. It also appears that LC did not 
have a high opinion of the abilities of the professional curators of his day! 

The will continues: ‘. . . and I hereby leave and bequeath and direct my Trustees to pay at the 
first term of Whitsunday or Martinmas after my death and free of Government duty, if any, to the 
Director for the time being of said Museum and the Secretary of the Scotch Education Department 
[s/cj for the time being the sum of Two thousand pounds to be held by them and their successors 


; 1 am grateful to Hugh Pagan for this information from the archives of the British Numismatic Society. 
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in office in trust to apply the income derived therefrom from time to time in defraying any cost 
involved in connection with the arranging and custody of said Collection of Coins and in the 
purchase of Coins to add to the Collection, and I empower the Director of the said Museum for 
the time being, if he thinks fit to do so, to sell any duplicates of coins that may be in the said 
collection, the nett proceeds, however being always applied for the purpose of adding to and 
improving the said Collection; . . 

Museum records show that money from the Lindsay Carnegie Fund was used frequently to pur- 
chase coins between 1912 and the late 1920s, but apparently with decreasing frequency thereafter. 
Numismatic books were also acquired for the museum library. Kerr's register records only one 
sale, of two Scottish gold coins to a private collector in 1934. By the 1990s inflation had severely 
devalued what was left in the fund. Some of the money was used to purchase new coin cabinets, 
and in 2002 what remained was used as part of the NMS Charitable Trust's contribution towards 
the purchase of the Mary and Darnley marriage ryal at Spink’s November sale. It was felt that 
Major Lindsay Carnegie would have approved of the employment of the last part of his bequest to 
bring this important coin back to Scotland. 

The collection 

The register compiled by Robert Kerr lists 3344 separate items, but a number of these are multiple 
entries, and the total number of coins and other items must be over 3500. This figure includes 205 
Scottish coins, 512 English to the death of Queen Anne. 553 British from George 1 to Edward VII, 
159 ‘British Possessions’, 415 European and ‘Possessions of European Countries’ and 187 other 
foreign (America and Africa). The section headed 'Coins of India (etc)’ contains 930 entries, 
covering everything from ancient Indo-Greek and Kushan coins to British Imperial issues for 
India and other parts of Asia. There are 71 coins of China, Japan and Korea, and the remaining 
items include further Asian coins, non-coin money and amulets, a few classical coins, some bank- 
notes, trade tokens, medals and paranumismatica. 

This brief description of the collection will concentrate largely on those areas likely to be of the 
greatest interest to readers of this Journal. From the figures given above, it might appear that 
Major Lindsay Carnegie was something of a magpie in his collecting preferences, but this would 
be unjust. While he was in India, it would have been natural for him to collect those coin series to 
which he would have had ready access. In the purchases he is known to have made in the 1890s 
and 1900s he showed an eye for quality and a particular interest in proof and pattern issues, and a 
number of his acquisitions were items of considerable rarity. 

It is extremely unfortunate that so little evidence of provenance survives. The small number of 
tickets bearing Lindsay Carnegie’s handwriting which still exist show that he kept meticulous 
records of when and where he acquired his coins, and it is not easy to understand why these few 
have survived whilst all the others were apparently thrown away. In addition to the sources 
attested in NMS records or on the tickets, it has been possible to establish others by means of a 
careful study of the catalogues of sales at which Lindsay Carnegie is known to have purchased. 
He apparently employed Spink and Son as his bidding agent from at least 1896, switching to 
W.S. Lincoln and Son at some time between the Preston sale of November 1900 and the 
Clarkson sale of April 1901 . A number of coins acquired by these bidders have been identified as 
Lindsay Carnegie specimens either through illustrations in the catalogues or through written 
descriptions which contain particularly distinctive details, and a full list of these is appended to 
this paper. 


Scottish Coins 

The Scottish section of the collection is modest in size, but generally of high quality, and it con- 
tains a number of rarities. It is also important in that many of the coins have recorded prove- 
nances. (These were mostly noted by someone at the RSM. but all the original evidence has now 
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vanished.) By far the most frequently attested source is the Pollexfen sale of June 1900 (Manville 
and Robertson 193.29), 3 from which museum records state that Lindsay Carnegie acquired forty- 
nine Scottish pieces, with another three now identified from plates. There are seventeen coins 
recorded as from the Murdoch sale of May 1 903 (M 201 .25), and another four subsequently iden- 
tified, and a further nine from Carfrae (July 1901) (M 196.30). Two James VIII patterns came 
from Grant Moms (April 1898), and one coin each from Rae (1898), Clarkson (1901), Bain 
(1901) and Cholmley (1902). One coin, a silver ryal of Mary (1567), is recorded as being ‘Young, 
1898, lot 766', but no such sale is recorded by Manville and Robertson. In addition to these 
Sotheby’s sale purchases, twelve Scottish coins were bought at Dowells in George Street, 
Edinburgh, mostly at the sale on 22-23 December 1899 (M 188.54), but one on 12 June 1905 and 
two on 22 October or 22 December 1 906. Neither of these latter sales is recorded by Manville and 
Robertson, but they are of interest here, since Lindsay Carnegie appears to have ceased to 
purchase coins regularly at London sales by this time. 

There is little early material, with only sixteen coins predating the commencement of Robert 
Ill’s issues in 1390, but these include sterlings of Earl Henry and Malcolm IV (Murdoch lots 4 and 
5). The later mediaeval elements of the collection comprise largely gold coins, with four of Robert 
III (including a light Lion), seven of James I. eight of James II (one sold), nine of James III (one 
sold), four of James IV (including a lion) and six of James V. Of these six kings, by contrast, there 
are only six silver groats and one billon penny. 

The majority of the Scottish coins are of the later Stuart monarchs, commencing with Mary, 
who is represented by forty-four coins and five jetons. All the first period gold issues are repre- 
sented by one or more specimens, and the nineteen silver coins include five with portraits. The 
thirty-six coins of James VI include a complete type set of the pre-Union gold, the twenty-pound 
piece (1576) being ex Clarkson lot 461; of particular note is the full set of a lion noble with its 
two-thirds and one-third fractions, all purchased at the Murdoch sale. The silver series has some 
gaps, but does include a worn specimen of the 1582 forty shillings (ex Cholmley sale lot 270). 
The gold and silver series of James Vi's post-Union coinage (four and one coins) and of Charles I 
(four and nine) are patchily represented, but oddly there are seventeen Charles I copper turners of 
the second and third issues. Given Lindsay Carnegie’s evident lack of interest in the base metal 
coinages in general, it may be that these coins came from a hoard, perhaps found on his own 
estate. Certainly many of them bear evidence of corrosion. There is nothing much of note among 
the coins of Charles II to Anne, except for a William II gold pistole (twelve pounds Scots) of the 
Darien issue, which is unfortunately unprovenanced. 

Given the short period during which Lindsay Carnegie appears to have been actively collecting 
Scottish coins, he undoubtedly managed to acquire many fine specimens. He was fortunate, of 
course, that some large collections, particularly those of Pollexfen and Murdoch, came onto the 
market at this time, and one is left with the impression thaL had he started earlier and/or continued 
for longer, he might well have formed a collection to rival those. 


English coins, to the death of Queen Anne 

Unlike the Scottish coins, only two of Lindsay Carnegie's English coins from the same period 
retained a recorded provenance. A silver pattern farthing of Charles II (1676) is still accompanied 
by one of LC’s own tickets, stating that the coin came from lot 105 in a sale on 29 June 1903. This 
must have been Sotheby’s ‘Anon’ (Nobleman / Marquess of Ailesbury) sale (M 202.38). A copper 
pattern farthing of Queen Anne is similarly recorded as from the Temple sale of 1901 (M 196.45). 
Others have been identified from catalogues, including items from the following sales: Montagu 
II. Ill and V (May and November 1896, November 1897), Durlacher (March 1899), Moon (May 
1901), Cholmley (May 1902), Murdoch (March-April and June 1903) and Brunning (March 
1908), the latter representing a late outlier from the recognised pattern of Lindsay Carnegie’s 


H E. Manville and T.J Robertson. British Numismatic Auction Catalogues 1710-1984 (Oxford. 1986: hereafter abbreviated as M). 
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purchases. The lack of documentation is frustrating, since there are many high quality coins, 
particularly gold, in this series, and it is fair to assume that many of them must have been pur- 
chased at major London sales. 

As with the Scottish series, there are few coins from the earlier mediaeval period - one penny of 
William the Conqueror and a miscellaneous assemblage of Edwardian pennies and fractions - and 
there is again a preponderance of gold amongst the later mediaeval coins, including issues from the 
Anglo-Gallic series. There are nine gold coins of Edward ITI, including two Anglo-Gallic, and four 
Anglo-Gallic of Edward, the Black Prince. Of Richard II there are five gold (including one Anglo- 
Gallic), of Henry IV one, of Henry V three, of Henry VI nine (four Anglo-Gallic), of Edward IV 
eleven and of Richard III two. There are also silver groats of the latter four kings. 

Again as with the Scottish coinage, it seems to have been the issues of the early modern period, 
particularly of the later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which held the greatest appeal for 
Major Lindsay Carnegie. His collection contained reasonable numbers of coins of all the Tudor 
and Stuart monarchs, many in excellent condition, but within this part of the series there are a 
significant number of rare individual pieces. The following selection will serve to indicate the 
quality of the collection. 

Henry VII: sovereign, type IV (North 1692/ 1 ). 1 * * 4 * 

Henry VIII: 1st coinage sovereign (N. 1759/1); 2nd coinage sovereign (N. 1782). George-noble (N. 1785/1); 3rd 
coinage sovereign, Southwark (N. 1825). 

Edward VI: 1st period crown (N, 1894); 2nd period sovereign (N. 1906); 3rd period sovereign (N. 1927); patterns: 
half-sovereign (N. 1950). crown (N. 1951). 

Mary: sovereign (N. 1956). 

Philip and Mary: angel (N. 1965). 

Elizabeth I: 3rd issue sovereign (N. 2003). ryals (2) (N. 2004). pounds (3) (N. 2008); milled half-pound (N. 2019/4) 

Janies I: 1st coinage crown (N. 2068); 2nd coinage rose ryal (N 2079). spur ryal (N. 2080), angel (N. 2081), half- 
angel (N. 2082); 3rd coinage rose ryals (3) (N. 2108), spur ryal (N. 2109). 

Charles I: Oxford mint triple unites (3) (N. 2382, 2384, 2385), unites (2) (N. 2389). half-unite (N. 2395); gold 
patterns: unite (N, 2655), unite or shilling (N. 2660). 

There are fourteen Civil War siege coinage pieces, from Scarborough. Pontefract, Newark and Cat lisle. 

Commonwealth: patterns: half-crowns by Blondeau (ESC 443)-’ and Ramage (ESC 445). 

Oliver Cromwell: fifty shillings (?) (N. 2743). broad (N. 2744). crown (ESC 10), Dutch silver-gilt copy (ESC 1 1 A), 
copy by Tanner (ESC 13), half-crown ( 1656) (ESC 446). 

Charles II: 5 guineas (1673. 1682. 1684): patterns: gold crown by Roettiers (1662) (ESC 69), ‘Petition’ crown by 
Thomas Simon (1663) (ESC 72), silver broads (N. 2776. 2777. 2779), farthings in tin (Peck 458)/’ pewter (P. 490) 
and silver (P. 492) (5 specimens). 

The ‘Petition’ crown is the Murdoch sale specimen, lot 640. 

James II: 5 guineas (1688). 

William and Mary: 5 guineas (1692, 1693). 

William III: 5 guineas ( 1699, 1700); pruofs/putterns: crown 1696 (ESC 95), half-crown (ESC 523), farthing ( 1699) 
(P. 682). 

Anne: 5 guineas (1703 VIGO. 1706): patterns: guinea (1702) (Wilson and Rasmussen SO). 7 shilling (1710) (ESC 
1 1 55 A), halfpenny (P 724), farthings (1713 silver. 1 714) (P.752, 741). 

The VIGO 5 guineas is from the Durlacher sale (March 1899). The pattern guinea may well be lot 387 in the Moon 
sale (ex Montagu. Brice. Bergne, Maydwell, anon (Duke of Devonshire). 

The above list contains only those items which might be described as the most ‘collectable’ 
today, and does not reflect the range of denominations present. All the proof/pattern pieces have 
been included, however, as these were clearly among Lindsay Carnegie’s particular interests. This 
will become more apparent in the next section, since many more such pieces were struck in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

1 J.J. North. English Hammered Coinage, Volume 2: Edward / to Charles II ( 1272-1662 ). third revised edition (London, 1991: 

hereafter abbreviated as N), 

41 ESC = H.A. Seaby and P.A. Rayner, The English Silver Coinage front 1649 , fourth (revised) edition (London. 1974). 

C.W. Peck, English Copper. Tin and Bronze Coins in the British Museum 1558-I95H (London, I960: hereafter abbreviated as P> 

7 A. Wilson and M. Rasmussen. English Pattern Thai am! Proof Coins in Gold (Cambridge. 20(K>: hereafter abbreviated as WK). 
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British coins. George I - Edward VII 


As with the earlier English material, it will only be possible here to list some of the most impor- 
tant individual coins from each reign. Although Lindsay Carnegie’s obituary referred specifically 
to his British gold coins, it is the high proportion of proof and pattern pieces which would in addi- 
tion mark out his collection as exceptional today. 

George I: 5 guineas (1726), guinea (1726 elephant and castle, mint state); patterns: guinea (1727) (WR 66); silver 
proofs: halfpenny and farthing (1717, P 771 and 786). 

George II; 5 guineas (1729, 1741. 1746, 1753); gold proofs / portents: 5 guineas (1731, WR 68). 2 guineas (1733, 
WR 69). guinea (1729, WR 73). half guinea ( 1 728. WR 75); silver proofs /patterns: crown ( 1732. ESC 118, half 
crown (1731. ESC 594), halfpenny (1729. P833). farthing (1730. P855). 

George 111; gold patterns / proofs: 5 guineas (1770. WR 76; 1777, WR 78). 2 guineas (1768, WR 79), guinea 
(2 x 1763. WR 87; 2 x 1774. WR 95; 1787. WR 104; 2 x 1813, WR 120. 122), half guinea (1775. WR 129). 
third guinea (1776. WR 137), quarter guinea (1764. WR 141), Bank of England dollar (undated trial double 
obverse, WR 147), 5 pounds (1820, WR 177), 2 pounds (1820. WR 179), sovereign (1816. WR 192), crown 
(1817, WR 209); silver patterns / proofs: Bank of England dollar (1804. ESC 160). crowns (undated. ESC 221; 
1817. ESC 223; 1817. ESC 229), half crown (1816. ESC 615). shillings (1764. ESC 1238; 1787. ESC 1226 
(proof), ESC 1241 (pattern), sixpence (ESC 1640); copper patterns / proofs: pennies (1806. P 1326, P 1327), half- 
pennies (1788. P 1005; 1795, P 1055; 1797. P 1172; 1799, P 1233 (gilt). P 1234, P 1258; 1805. P 1309; 1806, 
P 1363, P 1364), farthings (1799. P 1270; 1806. P 1388). 

The most significant of the George III pieces is clearly the 1817 pattern crown in gold — the so-called Three 
Graces’ type. Only three specimens are currently known to exist, and the other two have both passed through the 
market in recent years (Spink. London, sale 131, 2 March 1999, lot 1 186: and sale 157. 15 November 2001. lot 
545). The catalogue entry for the latter sale includes a history of the whereabouts of the three specimens, as far as 
was known at the time, and it is clear that the Lindsay Carnegie coin is the one there described as ‘Montagu I', last 
recorded in the Brunmng sale (Sotheby. 18 March 1908). at which it was purchased by Edgar Lincoln, presumably 
acting as agent for Lindsay Carnegie. (As previously noted. LC is not known to have participated in any other 
London sales after 1904, but the lure of this particular piece was clearly sufficient to entice him to one more sale, 
at which he also made a number of other purchases.) The pattern crown can thus confidently be described as ‘ex 
Brunning. Moon. Montagu. Addington. Saintlfill’. taking its history back to the Sainthill sale of 1870. 

Of the other Lindsay Carnegie coins, the 1777 pattern 5 guineas by Yeo is definitely the Murdoch specimen 
(March 1904, lot 121), this being confirmed by the illustration in the sale catalogue. Among other Murdoch coins 
bought by Lincoln which are probably the Lindsay Carnegie specimens is the double-obverse gold pattern dollar 
(lot 203). but this was not illustrated in the catalogue. The 1770 pattern 5 guineas by Tanner appeals from the 
photo to be the Clarkson sale specimen (April 1901, lot 325), but it is not possible to be entirely certain of this. 

George IV. gold patterns / proofs: 5 pounds (2 x 1826, WR 213), 2 pounds (1824. WR 221 ; 1826. WR 228). sover- 
eign (1824, WR 233; 1826. WR 237), half sovereign (1826. WR 249); silver patterns / proofs: crowns (1821. ESC 
247; 1825. ESC 255; 2 x 1826. ESC 257; 2 x 1820 by Mills. ESC 259 and 261). half crowns (1820, ESC 629; 
1822. ESC 650; 1825. ESC 643; 2 x 1826, ESC 647), shillings (2 x 1826, ESC 1258), sixpences (2 x 1826, ESC 
1663); copper proofs: penny (1826, P 1423). halfpennies (2 x 1826, P 1433. P 1434), farthing (1826. P 1440). 

William IV: gold patterns / proofs: 2 pounds (2 x 1831. WR 258). sovereign (1831. WR 262). half sovereign (1831. 
WR 267); silver patterns /proofs: crowns (2 x 1831, ESC 271), half-crowns (2 X 1831. ESC 657; 2 x 1834. 
ESC 661. 663). shillings (2 x 1831, ESC 1266). sixpences (3 x 1831, ESC 1671. 2 x 1672; 1834. ESC I674A), 
groats (4 x 1836. ESC 1919. 1920. 1924. 1927); copper proofs: penny (1831. P 1457). halfpenny (1831. P 1463). 
farthing (1831, P 1468). 

Victoria: gold patterns / proofs: 5 pounds (2 X 1839. WR 277. 278: 1887. WR 286; 1893, WR 287), 2 pounds (1887, 
WR 291; 1893. WR 294), sovereigns (1837. WR 296; 1838. WR 299; 1839. WR 303; 1853, WR 305; 1871. 
WR 319; 1880. WR 323; 1887. WR 333; 1888. WR 335: 1893. WR 341). half-sovereigns (1839. WR 343; 1853. 
WR 346: 1880. WR 355; 1887. WR 362. 1888, WR -; 1889. WR 1893. WR 363). double florin (1868. 
WR 372), Maundy set (1838. WR 382), ducats (2 X 1867. WR 388), penny (Lauer for Weyl I860, WR 389): 
silver patterns / proofs : crowns (1837 Bonomi, ESC 320; 2 x 1839, ESC 279, ESC p. 67. note 1; 1845, ESC 
338A; 1846. ESC 341; 1847, ESC 288; 185.3, ESC 293: 1893. ESC 304). double florins (2 x 1887, ESC 394A, 
396), half-crowns (1839. ESC 670; 1853, ESC 687: 1887. ESC 720; 1893. ESC 727), florins (4 x 1848, ESC 889. 
902. 904. 905: 1853, ESC 809; 1887. ESC 869: 189.3. ESC 877). shillings (1839. ESC 1282: 1853. ESC 1301; 
3 x 1863, ESC 1372. 1373, 1374; 1887, ESC 1352); franc / 10 pence (1867, ESC 1476). sixpences (1839. ESC 
1685; 1853, ESC 1699; 1856, ESC 1774; 1893, ESC 1763): groats (1839. ESC 1933; 1853. ESC 1950). three- 
pences (2 x 1887. ESC 2097), Maundy set (1853. ESC 2464); copper proofs: 5 farthings / 10 centimes (1857, 
P 1971-2), pennies (1839. P 1479: 1853. P 1502), halfpennies (1839, P 1523; 1853, P 1541), farthings (IS39, 
P 1556: 1853, P 1579); bronze patterns / proofs: pennv (I860, P 2053-4), halfpenny (1860. P 1751), farthing 
(I860, P 1855-6). 



From the above list it is worth drawing attention to the pattern or proof half-sovereigns dated 
1888 and 1889, which are not published by Wilson and Rasmussen. 

In addition to the above, the Victorian section of the collection includes a complete run of 
Maundy sets, which may comprise largely the series from 1838 to 1889 which formed lot 504 in 
the Moon sale (May 1901) and was purchased by Lincoln. 

The coinage of Edward VII comprises only the gold and silver denominations issued in 1902, 
some duplicated, plus a single farthing of the same year, except that the run of Maundy sets 
continues up to and including 1909. Lindsay Carnegie’s obituary stated that he had been in poor 
health for some time prior to his death, and this appears to be reflected in a failure to add to his 
collection in the last years of his life. 


Irish coinage 

The Irish section of the collection is small, but includes examples of the various issues of the reign 
of Charles I (‘Inchiquin’, ‘Dublin’. 'Ormonde’ and ‘Rebel’). The two most notable pieces are 
pattern pennies by Thomas Wyon for George III (1813) and George IV (1822) (Dowle and Finn 
611 and 637). 8 These were purchased at the Murdoch sale (12-13 December 1904) as lots 31 
and 35. 

British colonial coinage 

The section of Kerr’s manuscript register headed ‘British Possessions’ contains 159 entries, but 
this figure is somewhat misleading, since it includes some coins (Victorian fractional farthings, 
coins of the Channel Islands and Isle of Man), which would not normally be regarded as colonial 
today, but excludes the coins of British Tndia, which are very numerous. Since it is not proposed to 
deal in any detail with the non-colonial Indian coinage in this Journal, those issued under British 
authority will be included here. As with previous groups, the following list will comprise only 
those pieces which appear to the present writer to be the highlights of the collection. 

British trade coinage: Elizabeth I portcullis money. 8. 4 and 2 lesterns and 1 testern (1600, Pridmore 2. 330-2. I — 4); 9 
Victoria British trade dollars, gold and silver proofs (1895. Pr2, 334. IB and 2A). 

American colonies: Carolina ‘elephant’ token (1694), Massachusetts "pine tree' coinage shilling (1652), 'Rosa 
Americana' coinage halfpennies (2 x 1722 ID G REX and DEI GRATIA REX). 1723). twopence (1723). 

Bahamas: George III copper proof pennies ( 1 806, engrailed edge and plain edge. Pridmore 3. 73. 1 A and 2). ,n 
Canada: (province) silver proof 5, 10 and 20 cents (1858): Newfoundland gold 2 dollars (1880, 1881. 2 X I882II. 
1885). 

Essequibo and Demarara: George III silver 3 guilders ( 1 8 16) (mini state) 

Australia: Adelaide pound (2 x 1852, plain and dentilated border): Sydney mint sovereigns (1855. 1866), half-sov- 
ereign (1857); Victoria (slate) gold pattern sixpence and shilling ( 1855). 

Ionian Islands: William IV 30 lepta proof ( 1834, Pridmore I. 79. 9A). 11 

Hong Kong: Victoria dollar (1866, Pr2. 280. I) and proof dollar (1866. Pr2. 281 IA); pattern Shanghai tael 1 1867. 
Pr2. 319. 315) (possibly Clarkson lot 521 ). 

Gold Coast: George III silver proof ackey and half-ackey (1818). 

Griquatown: George III copper quarter penny and half penny, silver 5 pence and 10 pence (nd. 181 5-6). 

Mombasa: Victoria silver proof rupee ( 1888H), 2 annas, quarter and half rupee ( I890H). 

Sierra Leone: George III silver proof 1 0, 20, 50, 1 00 cents (1791 ). 

India: Bengal Presidency - 34 coins, including 5 gold. East India Co. copper 6 pice token (nd - 1757. Pridmore 4/1 
244 187), i; copper 1 pie pattern ( 1809, Pr 4/1 269-70. 389): Bombay Presidency - 12 coins, including silver PAX 
DEO rupee (nd - 1678. Pr4/1. 149. 16), silver pattern rupee (1678. Pr4/I 150. 20), copper pattern mohur ( 1828. 


K A. Dowle and P. Finn. The Guide Book to the Coinage of Ireland Prom 99.5 t/> in ilie present da\ (London. I969| 

“ K Pridmore. The Coins of the British Commonwealth of Nations Part 2. Asian Territories. 2nd impression (London. 1 9A5 : 
hereafter abbreviated as Pr2). 

1,1 Pridmore. as in n.9. Part X West Indies (London, 1965: hereafter abbreviated as Pr3), 

11 Pridmore. as in n.9. Part I. European Territories (London. 19601. 

Pridmore. as in n.9. Part 4. India. Volume I (London. 1980: hereafter abbreviated as Pr4/I ). 
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PR4/L 178. 336); Madras Presidency - 72 coins, including 17 gold; East India Company (All India coinage) —30 
coins, including 5 gold; British imperial issues - 39 coins, including silver proof 2 annas, quarter rupee, half rupee 
and rupee ( 1 86 1 ), 2 X gold mohurs ( 1862). silver proof. 5 nipees, 10 rupees. I mohur and gold proof I mohur 
( 1870). silver proof 2 annas, quarter rupee, half rupee. 1 rupee ( 1891 ). silver proof 2 annas, quarter rupee (1903). 
bronze proof quarter anna and silver proof rupee (1905); Dewas State (senior branch), Victoria proof one-twelfth 
and one-quarter anna proof ( 1888. Pridmore 4/2.172. 1021, 1016). 15 

Other British Empire coinage includes proof issues of Ceylon, Sarawak. British North Borneo 
and Sumatra. 


Foreign coins 

The Lindsay Carnegie collection contains large numbers of coins from ail over the world, ranging 
from choice historic gold pieces to late nineteenth-century small change in worn condition. 
Highlights include French mediaeval gold, Spanish and Latin American gold and gold coins of the 
United States of America. Among the large Indian sections are many coins of the Mughal Empire 
- among them gold pieces and ‘zodiac’ issues of Jahangir, both originals and later copies. 

Evidence for Lindsay Carnegie's particular interest in Royal Mint proof and pattern issues, 
already present in his collection of British coins, is reinforced by his acquisition of a number of 
extremely rare pattern pieces struck for Colombia and Peru. M 

The Colombian set, dated 1873, comprises silver proof issues in denominations of 10, 5 and 2 
pesos, 1 peso, 5 and 2 decimos and half deciino. The first four are similar in appearance to 
standard gold issues of the period, and the last three to the normal silver coins. The 20 pesos has 
L C WYON on the truncation, and the 10 pesos L C W; the others are unsigned. There is also a 
large silver proof 1 peso, with L C WYON on the truncation, u'hich does not correspond to any 
coin actually issued. The Royal Mint is known to have supplied dies to Colombia at this time, 1 '’ 
but it is probable that Leonard Wyon’s work was carried out under the terms of a private contract. 
The trial pieces will have been struck at the Mint to ensure the satisfactory nature of the dies prior 
to export, but unfortunately there are no records of how many there were. A set was sold at the 
L.C. Wyon collection sale in December 1901 (lot 90), where it was acquired by Spearing. It 
reappeared at the Murdoch sale in July 1903 (lot 1082), where Lincoln purchased it, presumably 
for Lindsay Carnegie. (Murdoch 1082 also contained a gold quito of 1835. which Lindsay 
Carnegie must have disposed of before his death, as it did not form part of the bequest.) 

The Peruvian patterns, dated 1886, comprise silver proofs in denominations of 1 sol, half sol. 
one-fifth sol, 1 dinero and half dinero, and copper proofs of 2 centavos and 1 centavo. (Lindsay 
Carnegie possessed two specimens of each of the copper pieces.) The full story behind these 
issues can be obtained in a published paper by Horace Flatt,' 6 but in summary the effects of defeat 
in a war with Chile left the mint in Lima requiring new equipment, and in tire absence of qualified 
personnel in Peru, the contract for matrices was awarded to Leonard Wyon at the Royal Mint in 
London. Trial dies were prepared, but errors had been made in both the size of the matrices and 
the design of the copper denominations. Six sets of proof coins were supplied to the Peruvian 
government, and eventually it w r as found necessary to use Wyon’s matrices, despite the errors, to 
prepare new dies for the regular coinage, thus giving the proof sets the status of patterns. A record 
dated 5 March 1886 records the supply of 13.81 ounces of silver to Wyon for ‘nine sets of proofs’, 
although only six sets were actually supplied to Peru. One set was part of Leonard Wyon’s own 
collection, and was purchased by Lincoln, presumably for Lindsay Carnegie, at the sale of this 
collection in December 1901 (lot 95). 


Pridmore. as in n.9. Pun 4, India, Volume 2 (London. 1 980) 

u I am indebted to Dr. Kevin Clancy. Curator of the Royal Mint Museum, for supplying information on the background to the 
striking of the Colombian pieces and for a copy of the article by Flatt cited in n.16. 

15 Royal Mint Annual Report for 1874 

Ul H.P. Flatt. "The Flawed Peruvian Proof Coins of 1 886 . American Journal of Numismatics. Second Series 2 (1990). 151—65 and 
Plate 16 
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Summary 

How, therefore, should we assess the Lindsay Carnegie collection as a whole? It seems likely that its 
formation passed through several distinct phases, despite the lack of a great deal of hard and fast evi- 
dence. The accumulation of large numbers of coins of India and neighbouring countries, under both 
British and native rulers, must presumably be traced back to the earlier part of Lindsay Carnegie’s 
adult life, spent in the army in India. If he returned to Britain with an established interest in this area of 
numismatics, he may well have continued to add to this part of his collection in succeeding years, but 
we have no evidence for the direction his collecting took until the late 1 890s, some twenty years after 
he is thought to have left military service. This seems a sustainable hypothesis, however, since some 
of his surviving tickets indicate that he was still acquiring such pieces late in his life (see below). 

We know that, between 1898 and 1904 Lindsay Carnegie was a frequent purchaser from 
Sotheby’s London sales, with a few recorded acquisitions coming towards the end of his life, 
although by then his bidding activity seems to have been substantially reduced. The coins which he 
is known to have bought during this period belong overwhelmingly to the British Isles / British 
Empire series, but we have no idea whether he was also a collector in the former field earlier in his 
life. The fact that he did not join the Numismatic Society of London until 1898 does suggest, how- 
ever. that he may not have regarded himself as a serious collector until around this time. The range 
of the British and Empire section of his collection closely parallels that of Murdoch, in that it com- 
prises mainly material from the Tudor period and later and is particularly strong in proof and pattern 
issues. This certainly reflects the fact that he is known to have bought many coins at the Murdoch 
sales, and probably acquired many more than can now be confirmed (see below), but it can also be 
demonstrated that he was acquiring such items prior to the dispersal of the Murdoch collection. 

For other sections of the collection, notably the European coins and those of the American con- 
tinent, we have very little information. What can be said is that the breadth of the entire collection, 
and the range of coins represented within particular series, demonstrate quite clearly that Lindsay 
Carnegie was not in any sense a 'completist'. He was not the sort of collector who could devote 
himself to a particular field and seek to acquire every possible variety within it. On the contrary, 
he seems to have bought simply on the basis of what appealed to him. The wide variation in 
quality between coins within particular series may indicate that increasing wealth enabled Lindsay 
Carnegie to acquire more expensive coins later in his life, but it may also be the case that some of 
the lesser material, particularly coins which may still have been in circulation during his lifetime, 
came into his collection as change left over from foreign trips made by himself or others who 
were willing to hand such material over to him. 

The effect of the bequest on the collections of the Royal Scottish Museum was outstandingly 
beneficial. It served to place rare and high quality pieces into almost all sections of the museum’s 
existing collections, and these pieces in turn provided a context for the acquisition of others, many 
purchased with money from the Lindsay Carnegie Fund. It can therefore be stated with some 
satisfaction that Lindsay Carnegie’s wishes, as set out in his will, have by and large been met, and 
it has been a pleasant task for the present writer to provide a much overdue acknowledgement. 

APPENDIX: LINDSAY CARNEGIE COLNS WITH RECORDED PROVENANCE 

The coins listed here comprise only those for which a provenance has definitely been established, either from museum 
records, from Lindsay Carnegie's tickets, or by comparison with catalogue plates and descriptions. A great many other 
provenances may be suggested, with varying amounts of certainty, and a record of these is kept at the National 
Museums of Scotland, Numbers in brackets are NMS registration numbers. 

Scotland 

Grant Morris sale ( Sotheby 's 22-2.1 April 1898) (Manville and Robertson J 83.26) 

Lot 89: James VIII pattern crown and silver pattern guinea (1716). restrikes (A.! 91 1 .506. 1269. 1268) 

Rae sale (Sotheby's 23-24 Jane 1898) (M 184.38) 

Lot 231: Charles I unit, third coinage. Bruit's issue (A.I91 1.506.1212) 
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Young stile 1 1898) (M -) 

Lot 766: Mary ryal. fifth period (1567) (A. 191 1.506.1 137) 

Pollexfen sale ( Sotheby's 26-28 June 1900) (M 193.29) 

Lot 239: Robert III lion, heavy coinage, first issue (A. 191 1 .506. 1 082) 

Lot 240. Robert III demy, heavy coinage, first issue (A. 1 9 1 1 .506. 1084) 

Lot 24 L another similar ( A. 19 1 1. 506.1085) 

Lot 256: James 1 demy, type 1 (A. 191 1 .506. 1086) 

Lot 260 another, type II (A. 191 1.506.1090) 

Lot 262: another, type III (A. 191 1.506.1089) 

Lot 266: another similar (A. 191 1 ,506. 1091) 

Lot 268: James I half-demy, ex Wingate (A. 191 1.506.1092) 

Lot 278: James II lion, first issue (A. 191 1 .506. 1095) 

Lot 279: another, second issue, type II ( A. 1 9 1 1 .506. 1 096) 

Lot 289: James III groat, Stewart VIg (A. 1911 .506. 1112) 

Lot 296: James III rider, type II (A.191 1.506.1 105) 

Lot 297: James III half-rider, type n (A. 191 1.506.1 110) 

Lot 303: James IV half-unicorn. Murray z (Ie) (A. 19 1 1 .506. 1 108) 

Lot 308: James IV unicorn, Murray Q (Id) (A.191 1 ,506, 1 1 14) 

Lot 309: James IV half-unicorn, Murray q (Id) (A. 19 1 1 .506. 1116) 

Lot 312: James IV lion, type 11 ( A. 1 9 1 1 .506. 1 1 1 5) 17 
Lot 319: James V unicorn. Stewart II (A.191 1 .506.1 119) 

Lot 322: James V ducat / bonnet piece (1539) (A.191 1.506.1 120) 

Lot 325: James V two-thirds ducat / bonnet piece (1540) (A. 191 1.506.1 122) 

Lot 328: Mary tesioon. first period, type I (A.191 1 .506.1 140) 

Lot 336: Mary half-testoon. first period, type III (A. 191 1.506. 1 153) 

Lot 338: Mary crown (A.191 1.506. 1 126) 

Lot .339: Mary 20 shillings ( 1543) (A.191 1.506.1 127) 

Lot 341: Mary 44 shillings (1553, Murray Ila) (A.191 1 .506. 1 128) 

Lot 342: Mary 22 shillings ( 1553, Murray 1.B3) (A.191 1.506. 1131) 

Lot 343: another (Murray I. A I) (A.191 1506. 1 1 32) 

Lot 344: Mary tyal / noble / 3 pounds ( 1555) (A, 191 1.506. 1134) 

Lot 345: Mary half-ryal / half-noble / 30 shillings (1555) (A. 1911 .506. 1135) 

Lot 354: Mary testoon. third period (1561) (A.191 1.506.1 150) 

Lot 356: another (1562) (A.191 1.506.1 152) 

Lot 357: Mary half-testoon, 3rd period ( 1562) (A. 1 91 1.506. 1158) 

Lot 374: James VI balance half-merk (1592) and quarter-merk (1591) (A.191 1.506. 1199, 1200) 

Lot 380: James VI ducat ( 1 580) (A. 191 1.506. 1 1 75) 

Lot .381: James VI thistle noble (A.191 1 .506.1 179) 

Lot 387: James VI half-rider ( 1 593) (A.191 1.506.1 182) 

Lot 391: James VI sword and sceptre piece { 1603) (A.191 1.506.1 184) 

Lot 402: James VI double crown, first post-Union coinage (A.191 1,506.1 188) 

Lot 410: Charles 1 60 shillings, 30 shillings, 12 shillings. 6 shillings. 2 shillings, first coinage (A.191 1.506.1215. 
1216. 1217, 1220. 1221) 

Lot 414: Charles I pattern half-merk ( 1 636) (A. 191 1 .506. 1222) 

Lot 433: Charles I eighth-unit / half-crown. 3rd coinage, Briot’s issue (A.191 1.506. 1 2 14) 

Lot 436: Charles II 4 merks (1664), 2 merks (1673), merk (1664), half-merk (1664) (A. 191 1 .506. 1241, 1 242, 1 243, 
1244) 

Lot 442: James VII 60 shillings ( 1688), restrike (A. 19 1 1 .506.1252) 

Lot 451: James V 111 pattern crown (1716), restrike (A.191 1.506.1270) 

Clarkson sale (Sotheby's 16-20 April 1901) (M 195.14) 

Lot 46 1 : James VI 20 pounds ( 1 576) (A. 1 9 1 1 .506. 1 1 74) 

Carfrae sale ( Sotheby's 8-11 July 1901) (M 196.30) 

Lot 379: James I demy, type III (A. 1 9 1 1 .506. 1 088) 

Lot .781 : James II demy, type IVa (A. 191 1.506.1 093) 


1 This is Ihe coin illustrated by Cochran-Patnck in Records of the Coinage of Scotland ( 1876) as PI. 17, no. 1.3. Pollexfen must 
have acquired it between 1876 and 1900, possibly at the sale at Chapman. Edinburgh, on 14-15 March 1883 (M 150.5), 
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Lot 389: James II lion, second issue, type II (A. 1 91 1.506. 1 100) 

Lot 390: another similar ( A. 19 1 J .506. 1099); NB double lis stop at end of obverse legend, not two annulets as in sale 
catalogue description 

Lot 391: another similar (A. 191 1.506.1097) 

Lot 394: James III quarter-rider, type II (A. 191 1.506. Ill 1); NB obverse legend ends SCOTORV. reverse legend has 
no stops and ends DOrniD 

Lot 395: James III unicorn. Murray X (Ia)(A. 1911.506. 1106); NB slops between all elements of both legends. DE' in 
reverse legend 

Lot 401 : James IV uniconi, Stewart Illb (A. 191 1.506.1 113) 

Lot 414: James VI rider ( 1 594) (A. 1 9 1 1 .506. 1 1 8 1 ) 

Bain sale (Sotheby’s II July 19011 (M 196.32) 

Lot 55: James VI half sword and sceptre piece (16011 (A. 19 1 1 506.1 185) 

Cholmley sale (Sotheby’s 26-30 May 1902) (M 198.28) 

Lot 270: James VI 40 shillings (1582) (A. 19 1 1.506. 1195) 

Murdoch sale II (Sotheby's 11-13 May 1903) (M 201.25 ) 

Lot 4: Henry, Earl of Northumberland, sterling / penny. Stewart III. ex Pollexfen, Murchison (A. 191 1 .506. 1066) 

Lot 5: Malcolm IV sterling / penny. Stewart III, ex Pollexfen (A. 1911 .506. 1 068) 

Lot 17: William the Lion penny, third coinage (A. 19 1 1 .506- 1067) 

Lot 24: Alexander III penny, first coinage. Baldwin III (A.I91 1.506.1069) 

Lot 32: Alexander III penny, first coinage, Baldwin VI (A. 191 1.506.1070) 

Lot 35: Alexander III sterling / penny, second coinage. Ma/Al, ex Addington. Wingate (A. 1911 .506.1071) 

Lot 37: Alexander III halfpenny (A. 191 1.506.1075) 

Lot 60: Robert II groat. Dundee, ex Addington. Wingate (A. 1 9 1 1 .506. 1 080) 

Lot 62: Robert II half-groat. Dundee, ex Addington, Wingate (A. 191 1 .506.1081 ) 

Lot 1 12: James II groat, second coinage, first issue (A. 191 1.506.1 10 1) 

Lot 147: James IV groat, heavy coinage, Stewart II, Murray R, ex Richardson (?). Addington, Wingate 
(A. 1 91 1.506.1117) 

Lot 184: James V one-third ducat / bonnet piece (1540). ex Addington, Wingate (A. 191 1.506. 1 123) 

Lot 235: Mary and Henry one-third ryal (1565) (A. 191 1.506.1 139) 

Lot 245: James VI one-third ryal (1570) (A. 1911.506.1 192) 

Lot 25 1 : James VI 16 shillings ( 1581 ), ex Addington, Wingate (A. 19 1 1 .506. 1193) 

Lot 252: James VI 8 shillings (1581) (A. 19 1 L506.1 194) 

Lot 254: James VI 30 shillings (1582) (A.191 1.506.1 196) 

Lot 270: James VI lion noble(I586), ex Addington (A.191 1.506.1176) 

Lot 272: James VI two-thirds lion noble (1584) (A.191 1.506.1 177) 

Lot 274: James VI one-third lion noble (1584). ex Richardson (?), Addington. Wingate (A.191 1.506. 1 1 78) 

Lot 336: Charles I half-unit, third coinage, Briot's issue (A. 1 9 1 1 .506. 1213) 

Dowells' sale. Edinburgh, 12-13 December 1899 (M 188.54) 

Lot 401 : Mary lestoon. first period, type lib ( 1555) (A. 19 1 1 .506.1 141 ) 

Lot ? : another, type Ilia ( 1 556) (A. 19 1 1 .506. 1 142) 

Lot 404: Mary half-testoon, first period, type III (1558) (A.191 1.506. 1 154) 

Lot 407: Mary and Francis half-testoon, second variety (1560) (A.191 1.506.1 155) 

Lot ? : James III rider, type I (A. 1911 .506. 1 1 03) 

Lot 437: James IV unicorn, Murray Y (lb) (A.191 1.506.1 107) 

Lot 443: James VI hat piece (1593) (A 1911 .506. 1 180) 

Lot ? : James VI sword and sceptre piece (1602) (A.191 1.506. 1183) 

Lot 448: James VI thistle crown (A.191 1.506. 1 189) 


Dow ells ' sale, Edinburgh. 12 June 1905 (M -) 

Lot 7 : Robert I sterling / penny (A.191 1.506.1076) 

Dow ells ' sale. Edinburgh, 22 Oc tober or 22 December 1906 (M ■) 

Lot 158: James VI two-thirds ryal ( 1570) (A.191 1.506. 1191) 

Lot 159: James VI 60 shillings, second post-Union issue (A.191 1 .506.1203) 



England, to the death of Queen Anne 

Montagu sale. English part II (Sotheby's 11-16 May 1896 ) (M 178.18) 

Lot 8 1 7: Edward VI pattern crown, ex Brice. Hugh Howard (A. 19 1 1 .506. 1481 

Montagu sale. English part 111 (Sotheby’s 13-20 November 1896) (M 179.34) 

Lot 36: Elizabeth I ryal (now identified as a Dutch imitation), ex Brice (A, 191 1-506.172) 

Lot 294: Charles I crown, Group III (portcullis), ex Brice. Wigan, Durrant (A. 1911 .506.250) 

Lot 985: Anne pattern guinea (1710) (A. 191 1.506.481) 

Montagu sale. English part V (Sotheby's 16-20 November 1897) (M 181.46) 

Lot 384: Charles I unite. Oxford (1644). ex Wylie (A. 1911 .506.237) 

Although these items from the Montagu sales definitely formed part of the Lindsay Carnegie collection, it is not 
certain that they were acquired directly. Nothing in the surviving records demonsuates that he was a bidder. 
Buyers' names are not recorded in the RNS/BNS library' copies of the sale II catalogue, but the coins listed above 
from sales III and V were bought by Spink, who may have been acting for Lindsay Carnegie However, lot 713 in 
sale III (a Cromwell pattern 50 shillings) was also bought by Spink, but was acquired by Brunning, from whose 
sale Lindsay Carnegie subsequently purchased it (see below'). 

Durlacher sale (Sotheby's 20-23 March 1899) (M 186.15) 

Lot 1 82: James I spur ryal (A. 1 9 1 1 .506.2 1 1 ) 

Lot 205: James I half-angel (A. 191 1.506.214) 

Lot 257: Charles I half-sovereign / double crown (A. 191 1.506.235) 

Lot 279: Charles I £3 piece / triple unite. Oxford (1642; (A. 191 1.506.230) 

Lot 398: Anne 5 guineas (1703 VIGO) (A. 191 1.506.478) 

Moon sale (Sotheby's 7-10 May 1901 )(M 195.20) 

Lot 65: Richard II hard), Bordeaux, ex Marsham-Townshend (A. 191 1.506.67) 

(Three other Anglo-Gallic gold coins - lots 52, 55 and 59, all purchased by Lincoln - appear from the printed 
descriptions to be in the Lindsay Carnegie collection.) 

Temple sate (Sotheby's 26 November 1901) (M 196.45) 

Lot 103: Anne pattern halfpenny (Peck 724) (A.191 1.506.51!) 

A further eleven coins of this period in the Lindsay Carnegie collection match the printed descriptions of lots 
purchased by Lincoln, but none can definitely be identified. 

Cholmley sale (Sotheby's 26-30 May 1902) (M 198.28) 

Lot 42: Charles I pattern sovereign / unite by Briot (1630), ex Thomas, Cuff, Shepherd (A.191 1.506.233) 

Lot 46: Charles I half-sovereign / double crown by Briot (A. 191 1 .506.235) 

Murdoch sale I (Sotheby’s 31 March, 1-4 April 1903 ) (M 201.18) 

Lot 347: Edward IV ryal /rose noble. Coventry (A. 191 1.506.92) 

Lot 353: Edward IV half-ryal / half rose noble, York, ex Montagu, Brice, Lord Hastings, Martin (A. 1911 506.96) 

Lot 476: Edward VI half-crown / half-quarter-sovereign, ex Richardson, Marsham-Townshend (A. 1911 .506. 1 49) 

Lot 530: Edward VI pattern half-sovereign, ex Montagu, Addington, Murchison (A.191 1 .506. 146) 

Lot 692: James I spur ryal. ex Montagu, Brice. Lord Hastings. Cuff (A. 191 1.506.212) 

Murdoch sale III (Sotheby's 8-13 June 1903) (M 201.32) 

Lot 62: Charles I half-unite, Oxford (1643), ex H. Clark, Briggs (A.191 1.506.238) 

Lot 139: Charles 1 half-crown, Bnot's first issue, ex Montagu, Brice, Wigan (A.191 1 .506.258) 

Lot 341: ‘Colchester siege money shilling' (actually Scarborough and probably a late souvenir or fantasy piece), ex 
Montagu, Addington, Bergne (A.191 1.506 294) 

Lot 452: Cromwell ‘half broad (1656) by Simon' (actually a pattern restrike by Tanner (1738)). ex Clark, Marsham- 
Townshend (A.191 1.506.321) 

Lot 640: Charles 11 pattern crown (1663) (‘Petition crown’), ex Bieber. Bale, Durrant, Trattle, British Museum 
duplicates. Bane Roberts, Hollis. Folkes. Earl of Oxford, Lord Chancellor Clarendon (A 1911 506.350) 
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Lot 677: Charles II pattern farthing in pewter, ex Montagu. Brice, Wigan (A. 191 1.506.363) 

Lot 685: Charles II pattern farthing in pewter (1676), ex Shorthouse f A. 1911 .506.364) 

Lot 886: Anne pattern shilling by Croker (1710), ex Montagu, Brice, Hugh Howard (A. 191 1.506.492) 

Many other coins in the Lindsay Carnegie collection match the printed descriptions of lots purchased by Lincoln at 
these two sales, but no others can definitely be identified. 

Anon/ ‘Nobleman' / 'Marquess of Ailcsbury ' sale ( Sotheby's 29-30 June 1903 (M 202.38) 

Lot 105: Charles II silver pattern farthings (1676, Peck 492); six specimens, of which five now in collection 
(A. 19 11.506.387-391) 

Brunning sale (Sotheby's 18 March 1908 ) (M 213.10 ) 

Lot 3: Charles I crown (A.191 1 .506.249) 

Lot 5: Cromwell pattern 50 shillings (1656), ex R.M. Foster, Montagu. Wigan, Brice, Edmonds, Earl of Pembroke 
(A. 19 1 1.506.322) 


Great Britain, George ] to Edward VII 

Preston sale (Sotheby's 2 November 1900) (M 194.47 ) 

Lot 1 12: 5 x George III crowns (1818 LVIII. LIX. 1819 LIX, LX, 1820) (A.191 1.506.642 or 644, 643, 646, 647 or 
648, 649 or 650) 

Moon sale (Sotlteby 5 7-10 May 1901 ) (M 195.20) 

Although no coins of this period can definitely be identified as from this sale, there are a large number of proof and 
pattern pieces in the Lindsay Carnegie collection which match lots purchased by Lincoln . 

Temple sale (Sotheby's 26 November 1901) (M 196.45 ) 

Lot 137. George III proof shilling (1787) on thick flan (A. 19 1 1.506.655) 

A further eight coins of this period in the Lindsay Carnegie collection match the printed descriptions of lots 
purchased by Lincoln, but none can definitely be identified. 

Cliolmley sale (Sotlteby s 26-30 May 1902 ) (M 198.28) 

Lot 135: George I pattern guinea (1727), ex Richardson (A.191 1.506.517) 

Murdoch sale IV (Sotheby's 21-25. 27-30 July 1903) (M 202.43) 

Lot 663: Victoria, gold pattern penny ( 1 860) (A. 1 9 1 1 .506.837) 

Murdoch sale V (Sotheby's 15-19 March 1904) (M 203.11) 

Lot 121: George III pattern 5 guineas by Yeo (A. 191 1 .506.600) 

Lot 407: George IV pattern half-crown by Pistrucci (1822). ex Bieber (A.191 1.506.732) 

Lot 454: William IV proof groat (1836. ESC 1919) ( A. 1 9 1 1 .506.780). 2 x pattern groats (1836. ESC 1924. 1927) 
(A.191 1.506.781. 782) 

Lot 650: Victoria pattern penny ( 1860, Peck 2053-4), ex Durlacher (A.191 1.506.1013). proof halfpenny and farthing 
(1860, Peck 1751, 1855-6) (A.191 1.506. 1019. 1027) 

Many other coins in the Lindsay Carnegie collection match the printed descriptions of lots purchased by Lincoln at 
these two sales, but no others can definitely be identified 

Brunning sale (Sotheby's 18 March 1908) (M 213.10) 

Lot 61: George HI pattern crown in gold (1817. ‘Three Graces'), ex Moon. Montagu, Addington, Sainthill 
(A. 191 1.506.602) 

Other sources 

Lindsay Carnegie's tickets for the following lour coins provide another small insight into his life. Since all 
were apparently won as bets, it may be surmised that they were acquired as circulating currency raiher than as 
collectors' pieces, and this is in itself a pointer to the age and condition of coins in circulation in Scotland at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 
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George III half-crown (1817-20), very worn and perforated: ticket reads ‘Won from Tom Morris May 18th 1895’ 
(A.1 9 1 1.506.653) 

George IV half-crown (1825). fairly worn and perforated: ticket reads ‘This half crown was won from old Tom 
Morris by D L Carnegie 1 892’ (Ad 9 1 1 .506.733) 

Victoria half-crown (1846), worn: ticket reads ‘Won from lam Inglis at golf on my birthday July 9th 1898. match An 
Kirkcaldy & self v. Iam Inglis & Ted Blackwell. Won match by 4 & 3 & one bye'. (A. 191 1 .506.872) 

Victoria half-crown (1895). slight wear: ticket reads 'Won from Ted Blackwell at Golf on my birthday. And 
Kirkcaldy & self v. Ted B & Iam Inglis. Won by 4 & 3 & one bye 9th July 1898’ (A. 191 1 .506.870) 


Ireland 

Rae sale (Sotheby's 23-24 Jane I89S) (M 184.38) 

Lot 254: 'Inchiquin' crown (1642) (A. 191 1.506.298) 

Murdoch sale VII (Sotheby’s 12-13 December 1904) (M 206.57) 

Lot 31: George III pattern penny (1813. Dowle / Finn 61 1 ). ex Montagu. Brice (A. 191 1 .506.707) 
Lot 35: George IV pattern penny ( 1822. Dowle / Finn 632), ex Copp (A. 19 1 1 .506 760) 


British colonial 

Lons lev sale (Sotheby's 3-4 May 1899) (M 186.23) 

Lot 313: Ceylon, copper-gilt proof stiver, half-stiver, quarter-stiver ( 1 802, Pr2. 50-51 . 83B. 86B. 87B) (A. 191 1.506.2747. 
2749.2751) 

Deakin sale (Sotheby's 15-16 November 1899) (M 187.48) 

Lot 187: Rosa Americana’ twopence (1723) (A. 19 1 1.506.1333) 

Lot 257: India, copper pattern mohur / rupee ( 1828. Pr4/ 1.178.336) (A. 191 1.506.2658) 

Green. Boulton el al sale (Sotheby's 30 November, 1-2 December 1899) (M 188.52) 

Lot 485: India - Bengal Presidency, pattern I pie (1809, Pr4/1. 269-70. 389) (A.191 1.506.2662); Madras Presidency, 
proof 1/48 rupee. 1/96 rupee (1794, Pr4/I. 88-89. 31 1. 322) (A. 19 1 1.506.2672, 2674). proof 20 cash (1808. Pr4/I . 
74-75. 1 94). proof 10 cash. 5 cash ( 1 803. Pr4/1 . 74-75. 200. 209) (A. 1 9 1 1 .506.2675. 2676. 2683); Ceylon, copper 
proof stiver, half-stiver, quarter-stiver (1802. Pr2. 50-51. 83 A. 86A. 87A) (A.191 1.506.2748. 2750. 2752) 

Temple sale (Sotheby's 26 November 1901) (M 196.45) 

Lot 146: Barbados, restrike proof pennies (1788. 1792). halfpenny (1792) (A.191 1.506.1357. 1358. 1359) 

L.C. Wyon sale (Sotheby's 12-13 December 1901 (M 197.51 ) 

Lot 45: India, silver proof set of mohur, 10 and 5 rupees (1870) (A.191 1 .506.2486, 2487, 2488) 

(This provenance has been deduced from the fact that (a) three coins meeting this description form part of the 
Lindsay Carnegie collection, and (b) the words 'Wyon sale Cal no 45’ appear, in semi-erased pencil, on the back 
of the ticket associated with a William IV pattern groat. It seems likely that Lindsay Carnegie wrote two tickets in 
error and re-used one of them.) 

Cholmley sate (Sotheby's 26-30 May 1902) (M 198.28) 

Lot 341: Essequibo and Demerara. 3, 2 guilders, guilder, half-guilder, quarter-guilder ( 1816) (A.191 1.506. 1372-1377) 

Leslie-Ellis sale (Sotheby's 18-19 June 1902 ) (M 198.33) 

Lot 147: India - Madras Presidency. 2 x 1 cash (1678. Pr4/1. 63. 92) (A.191 1.506.2656, 2657) 

Lot 265: South Africa - Griquatown, halfpenny and farthing (nd - 1815-16) (A. 191 1 .506.1316. 1317) 

(The 5 and 10 pence of this series (A.191 1.506.1314, 1315) probably came from lot 264. but this can not be 
proven.) 


Chaffer. Wright el al sale (Sotheby’s 28-30 October 1902) (M 199.50) 
Lot 426: Carolina, 'elephant' token (1694) (A.191 1.506.1332) 
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Murdoch sale IV (Sotheby's 21-25, 27-30 July 1903 ) (M 202.43) 

Lot 36: Gibraltar. 16 copper coins and tokens ( 1 802 — 42) (There are 17 in the collection (A. 1911 .506.1282-1298). of 
which 1 1 have Lindsay Carnegie’s tickets - perhaps the total in the catalogue was incorrect.) 

Lot 1 34: India, gold proof rupee (1891. restrike, see Pr4/2. 1 93) (A. 1 9 1 1 .506.2502) 

Lot 146: India gold proof half-rupee, quarter-rupee. 2 annas (1891, restrike, see Pr.4/2. 193) (A. 191 1.506.2490, 2493. 
2495) 

Lot 325: Indonesia - Maluka. 4 x duits (1813) (A.191 1.506.2828-31 i 

Lot 437: 3 x 'Rosa Americana’ halfpennies (2 x 1722, 1723) (A.191 1.506. 1334-36) 

Lot 536: Antigua. 2 x farthings (1836) (A. 191 1.506.1353—4): Bahamas. 2 x proof pennies (1806) (A. 19 1 1 .506-1355-6): 
Barbados, halfpenny token of Moses Tolanto (A. 191 1.506.1360) 

A few other Lincoln purchases at this sale may also be Lindsay Carnegie coins, but this can not definitely be 
established. 


Foreign 

Green. Boulton et al sale ( Sotheby's 30 November. 1-2 December 1899 ) (M 188.52) 

Lot 353: France. 8 x Napoleon I 5 francs (1806. 1807, 1808 x 2. 181 1. 1812 x 2. 1815) (7 coins now in collection, 
A. 1 9 1 1 .506. 1 500-6; one 1812 specimen missing) 

L.C. Wyon sale (Sotheby's 12-13 December 1901 (M 197.51 ) 

Lot 95: Peru, proofs of sol. half sol. one-fifth sol. dinero, half dinero. 2 centavos (x 2). centavo (x 2i ( 1886) 
(actually pattern sinkings of Wyon’s designs - see above) (A. 191 1 .506. 1957-61 . 1963-6). (There can be little 
doubt that these exceptionally rare items, purchased by Lincoln, are the Lindsay Carnegie specimens, although 
there is no definite evidence.) 

Murdoch sale IV (Sotheby's 21-25. 27-30 July 1903) (M 202.43) 

Lot 677: U.S.A. - California, octagonal gold 50 dollars (A.191 1.506. 1845) (There is no definite proof of this 
attribution, but the detailed written description in the catalogue matches this specimen exactly.) 

Lot 1001: ‘U.S.A.. Washington pattern pennv or double cent ( 1 795)' (actually a Middlesex token, Dalton and Hamer 
1052b) (A. 1 91 1.506. 1 906) 

Lot 1004: U.S.A., Washington pattern cent (1792) (A. 191 1.506. 1907) 

Lot 1081: Chile, gold pesos (1863, 1864) (A. 191 1.506.1925-6). silver pesos (1878, 1895) (A.191 1.506.1928-9). 
proof set of 1 peso. 50 centavos. 20 centavos, half decinto (1868) (the 20 and 5 centavos are actually dated 1867) 
(A.191 1 .506. 1 927, 1930-2). copper proof set of I cemavo(x 2) and medio centavo (1835) (A.191 1.506. 1933-5) 

Lot 1082: Colombia, gold quito (1835) (no longer in collection), silver patterns for gold I. 2. 5. 10, 30 pesos (the last 
actually 20 pesos), and for silver half decimo. 2. 5 decimos and I peso A.191 1 .506. 1 937—45). (As with the 
Peruvian pattern set listed above, there is no definite proof that these coins, described as ‘from L.C. Wyon’s 
collection' and forming lot 90 in the December 1901 sale, are the Lindsay Carnegie specimens, but in view of their 
extreme rarity, and the fact that they were purchased by Lincoln, there is little room for doubt.) 

Lot 1090: France, Louis XIII gold 8 louis d’or (1640) (A.191 1.506.1483) 

Lot 1096: France. Napoleon I silver pattern 5 francs ( 1815) by Droz (A. 191 1.506.1507) 

Lot 1181: South Africa - Orange Free State, silver pattern Kroon (1887 and copper pattern penny (1888) 
(A.191 1.506.2019-20) 

Lot 1 198: Russia, Alexander II silver proof set of rouble, poltena. 25. 20, 15. 10. 5 kopecks ( 1871 ) ( 15 kopecks is 
actually dated 1870) (A.191 1.506.1721. 1 723-8), copper proof set of 5. 3. 2 kopecks, I kopeck, half and quarter 
kopeck ( 1870) [quarter kopeck is actually dated 1867) (A. 191 1.506. 1 735. 1737. 1739-42) 

A few other Lincoln purchases al this sale may be Lindsay Carnegie coins, but this can not definitely be 
established. 

Other source 

South Africa - Z.A.R. 5 x penny (1898): tickets read 'brot home by Col W Bertram'. 

(A.191 1.506.2013-17) 



SOME REFLECTIONS ON PROVINCIAL COINAGE 

1787-1797 


D.W. DYKES 

In the second part of my final Presidential Address I should like to share with you some general 
reflections on ihe provincial coins that were, numismatically, such a feature of the latter years of 
the eighteenth century, taking up a few of the themes I have touched upon in my earlier addresses. 
I use the term ‘Provincial Coins’ - the phrase adopted by John Hammond in the very first of the 
catalogues devoted to the series 1 - quite deliberately. For what I want to talk about are those 
tokens that were produced for everyday currency, either through the payment of wages or more 
directly through retail outlets, to meet the need for reliable small change that plagued the second 
half of the eighteenth century. I have little or nothing to say about private tokens, advertising tick- 
ets (although there is a fine distinction between ihese and many ostensible ‘retail’ tokens), the 
political issues of a hare-brained radical like Thomas Spence, or those tokens fabricated to satisfy 
the collecting 'mania' that ultimately derived from provincial coins proper. For this reason, while I 
have had recourse throughout to Charles Pye’s indispensable contemporary survey of the series, I 
have tempered his findings - which also took in private issues - with Arthur Waters’s classi- 
fication of what he called ‘Genuine Trade Tokens’ and Robert Bell’s even more rigorous definition 
of ‘Commercial Coins’. 2 

Although the starting point of my review is the appearance of the first ‘Druid’ pennies of the 
Parys Mine Company in 1787 and its ending is, conveniently, a decade later with the issue of 
Matthew Boulton’s ‘Cartwheel Coinage’, provincial coinage did not come to an abrupt end in 
1797, either in production or circulation, and to put the phenomenon into context I must go back 
in time to try to bring out the three interconnecting problems that gave rise to it. 

To many of you what I am now going to say will cover familiar ground and there will naturally 
be some overlap with what Professor Mathias told us last month, 3 but an understanding of the 
state of Britain’s contemporary domestic money supply in the later eighteenth century must be our 
starting point. 

The first problem - the fundamental problem of the circulating currency - related to the silver 
coinage. Good silver coin, traditionally the medium for everyday exchange, had well nigh dis- 
appeared from circulation. The underlying cause for this was that the ratio between gold and silver 
established in 1699 after the great Recoinage, although reduced in 1717, had continued to leave 
silver undervalued in terms of gold and out of balance with much of Europe and especially the Far 


Note This paper, to which footnotes have been added, formed the second part of my Presidential Address to the Society in 
November 2003. 

Acknowledgement: I am grateful to Fiona Tait and David Bishop of Birmingham City Archives and Adrian Henstock for their help, 
and to Edward Besly and Kevin Clancy for arranging the photography of the illustrations in Figs 1 and 3 and Fig. 4 respectively. 

Abbreviations-. D&H - R. Dalton and S.H Hamer, The Provincial Token-Coinage of the 18th Century t (Bristol), privately printed 
in 14 parts 1910-18); GAf - The Gentleman's Magazine (London. 1731-19221; MBP - The Matthew Boulton Papers deposited in the 
Birmingham City Archives (Birmingham Central Library); PRO - Public Record Office. 

1 l John Hammond]. A Descriptive List of the Provincial Copper Coins, including those of London. By Christopher Williams. 
Esquire |a nom de plumc| (London. 1795). 

: Charles Pye, Provincial Coins and Tokens issued from the Year 1787 to the Year 1801 (Birmingham and London. 1801); Arthur 
W'. Waters. Notes on Eighteenth Century Tokens (London. 1954): R.C. Bell. Commercial Coins 1787-1804 (Newcastle upon Tyne. 
1963). 

' Peter Mathias. 'Official and Unofficial Money m the Eighteenth Century; The Evolving Uses of Currency'. HNJ 74 ( 2004). 
68-83 above. 
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East. 4 There was thus substantial profit to be made by shipping silver abroad in exchange for gold 
and for most of the century exportable silver commanded a market price higher than the Mint was 
permitted to offer for bullion; never less than 1 id above the obligatory mint price of 55 2d the troy 
ounce and on occasion reaching as much as 5s. 11 d. As a consequence there was little incentive 
for the metal to be brought to the Mint in sufficient quantity for coining under its passively 
bespoke minting arrangements so that for much of the later eighteenth century the production of 
silver specie was at a virtual standstill. And this in a period when the country was enjoying a 
period of sustained economic growth and commercial activity with a quickening requirement for 
ready money for everyday retail transactions and, more importantly, for the payment of a growing 
waged labour force, rootless and increasingly dependent on shop-bought necessities but lacking 
old-fashioned petty credit or ‘tick’ based on inter-personal acquaintance. 

For most of the period 1750 to 1799 silver production was derisory and largely restricted to 
exiguous issues of Maundy money. No crowns or halfcrowns were struck after 1751 and few 
shillings or sixpences for general circulation after 1758. Even the now common silver coins of 
1757—58 and the equally familiar shillings and sixpences of 1787 were produced chiefly to the 
order of the Bank of England; at a loss and for its customers only, and, in the latter case, stockpiled 
for years to come. Such silver coin as did find its way into the public domain, having been made 
too heavy relative to its face value and, thus, worth more as bullion, was either hoarded or, despite 
legal prohibition, was quickly melted, more often than not for eventual export abroad, primarily to 
the Far East. 5 Despite a substantial issue of threepenny bits in 1762 and 1763 specifically for small 
change, by the 1780s the public inevitably had to make do with a minimal silver currency which, 
even augmented with over-valued foreign coin and forgeries, was so degenerate that it had become 
in effect a token coinage comprising ‘mere Counters, without any impression on the face or 
reverse, or any graining on the edges, or indeed any exterior mark by which they can be distin- 
guished as Coins’. 6 The only solution to this situation would have been a wholesale recoinage 
accompanied by a reduction in weight of the silver coinage to permit it to pass for more than its 
worth in bullion. 7 Not only would this have been expensive, however, it would have been dis- 
ruptive to trade and, a not insignificant consideration to government, a possible cause of popular 
unrest. Government therefore did nothing while the Mint, having no obligation to correct even the 
normal ravages of the wear and tear to which the coinage was subjected, did nothing either. 

Perhaps even more of an issue than the actual physical condition of the silver coinage was its 
scarcity. It was the most important component of the day-to-day currency and was a vital element 
in the make-up of wage payments. As the Privy Council Committee on Coin noted, it was ‘the 
Coin Which the Poor principally use’ and the need for it was such that it had, perforce, to be 
topped up by copper halfpence and farthings despite their legal-tender limit of sixpence, 8 


' In most of Europe — with the exception of Spain and Portugal - the ratio of silver to gold was below 14:1. in India 12: 1 and in 
Japan 9 or 10:1 compared to more lhan 15:1 in Britain: T.S. Asluon. /In Economic History of England: the Eighteenth Centtny 
(London. 1955). pp. 169 and 171. 

5 Under English law while it was permissible to export gold and silver bullion and foreign specie it was illegal to melt down coin 
of the realm for this purpose: an embargo that never stood in the way of the money jobber or exchange dealer prepared to perjure 
himself lor profit. 

Charles (Jcnkinson). Earl of Liverpool. A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm in a Letter to the King (Oxford. 1805). p. 168. A 
correspondent ['S.6.K.') to the Gentleman's Magazine in 1795 commented that silver was 'so worn and defaced as to be much below 
its standard value (a shilling being intrinsically worth little more than Srf.)': GM. 1795, Pan I, 14. 

According to the Privy Council Committee on Coin by 1798 there was an average deficiency in weight in the smaller denomina* 
tions of 45%: PRO: BT6/II7-I27. 

7 Tins was the solution proposed by Samuel and Francis Garbed in Ihcir report on the Mint in 1782: that if a pound of silver of the 
obtaining legal standard was coined into 76 shillings or 152 sixpences [as opposed to 62 shillings or 124 sixpences], it would be a 
great accommodation to the public by distributing a better coin than is at present in circulation, and which would probably continue 
there, as its value m money would be superior to the bullion it contained ...': Report from the Select Committee on the Royal Mint 
(Parliamentary Papers: London. ) 837), Appendix 34. p. 221. 

11 Walter Merrey (1723-99). a Nottingham master hosier, signed an association with other local employers not to offer their 
workpeople more than 6 d. worth of copper in their wages but was forced to admit that this only served to pass the problem of finding 
change for small purchases on to them: Walter Merrey. Remarks on the Coinage of England from the Earliest to the Present Timet 
(Nottingham. 1789). p. 67. 

To a limited extent the currency gap was filled by gold, especially after the vast rccomagc of the 1 770s. which put some £ 1 8 million 
worth of guineas and half-guineas into circulation alongside perhaps £800.000 svonh of decayed silver. 
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Yet. if the silver coinage was in a decrepit state by the second half of the century, that of copper 
was even more ramshackle. Apart from a very small issue of farthings in 1762-63 the Mint struck 
no copper coin until the considerably larger issue of halfpence and farthings produced between 
1770 and 1775: thereafter no regal copper was minted until the Soho ‘cartwheels’ of 1797.° 
Although the face value of the ‘Tower’ halfpenny was theoretically supposed to be roughly equal 
to its metal value (plus the cost of manufacture), in practice the coin like its silver counterparts 
had become a token. It was made too light. And its paltry weight - in practice it was often pro- 
duced below its notional standard of 9.86 grammes - coupled with its unsophisticated design and 
indifferent execution - ‘barbarous’ is how one commentator described it - held out an irresistible 
temptation to counterfeiters, barely constrained by the law', to relieve the demand for small- 
denomination coin with a flood of still lower- weight forgeries. 10 Even a brand-new regal coinage, 
like that of 1770-75. was - as the Mint itself feared - systematically melted down to re-emerge in 
a lighter-weight edition and few of the new coins themselves seem to have lasted long as small 
change in the public’s hands, many ‘being destroyed by the makers of counterfeit halfpence, who 
have but little prospect of putting off theirs while there is plenty of good eoin’. 11 

The second problem affecting the circulating currency was thus that of counterfeiting; and of cop- 
per in particular, much produced as ‘Brummagem ha’pence’ by ‘shabby, dishonest button-makers in 
the dark lanes of Birmingham’. 12 In the 1750s it was said that near half the copper coin in circulation 
was counterfeit. Thirty or so years on Mint officials themselves were of llie opinion that the quantity 
of counterfeit copper actually exceeded the legal coinage; a random sample of the coinage revealed 
that only 8% bore some resemblance to regal coin, 43% were blatantly inferior, 12% were blanks 
and the remainder were ‘trash which would disgrace common sense to suppose it accepted for 
coins’. Two years later. Matthew Boulton, writing to Lord Hawkesbury, 1 ’ the President of the Board 
of Trade, admittedly with an axe to grind, famously reckoned that in the course of his travels he 
received ‘upon an average 2 /, ds counterfeit halfpence from Tolegates (mi &c’, M an evil that he 
argued was ‘daily increasing’. John Pinkerton's conviction that ‘not the fiftieth part’ of the copper 
currency was legitimate while a gross exaggeration, even if it included tokens, conveyed the public’s 
perception of a situation that for Lord Hawkesbury himself was ‘in truth beyond calculation’. lr> 

The third problem, and one providing an immediate incentive to the genesis of the eighteenth- 
century token, was the absence of any system for getting the Mint’s product to those distant parts 
of the country where it was most needed. 16 The gathering momentum of contemporary industrial 
change meant that the demand for cash in localities close to the sources of raw materials or water- 
power but often far removed from the old economic centres of the country was intensifying. So 


9 Between 1729 and 1754 more than £175.000 (800 tons+i of copper coin, chiefly in halfpennies, were struck year on year by the 
Mint much of this being absorbed as a gap-filler for the attenuated silver coinage. The amounts in 1762/63 and 1770-75 were approxi- 
mately £3,800 and £46,000 respectively: G.P. Dyer and P.P. Caspar. 'Reform, the New Technology and Tower Hill. 1700-1966' in 
C.E. Challis (ed.). A New History of the Royal Mint (Cambridge. 1992,1. pp. 435-36. 

1,1 The London magistrate. Patrick Cok|uhoun (1745-1820). pointed out in 1796 that even the legal coinage of copper must produce 
an immense profit, seeing that one pound of copper estimated at 15 pence will make as many half-pence of the legal coinage as pass for two 
shillings''. [Patrick Colquhoun], A Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis (London. 1796), p. 127. A few years earlier, he tells us. sheet 
copper had been as low as I ltd, a pound. This had been in 1793: in earlier years it had been appreciably cheaper: cf, Henry Hamilton. The 
English Brass and Copper Industries to I $00 (Second Edition with preface by J.R. Harris. London, 1967), Appendix XI, p. 366. 

11 The Monthly Review for September 1771 quoted by Francis Picrrcpont Barnard. ‘Forgery of English Copper Money in the 
Eighteenth Century', NC ( 1926), 346. 

*’ RE. Raspe. Descriptive catalogue of Gems (Edinburgh. 1791 ). p xlii: and. as Raspe pointed out. London, 

Silver seems to have been more subject to clipping, filing and sweating than counterfeiting probably because the forging of gold 
and silver was a treasonable offence punishable by death: that of copper was subject to two years' imprisonment after 1 742. 

11 Charles Jcnkinson ( 1727-1808). created Baron Hawkesbury. 1786 and earl of Liverpool. 1796. 

14 According to one observer counterfeit copper had been ‘increased ten-fold through the agency of tumpikemen. waiters. &c.': 
GM (1799). Part 11. p. 1035. 

r Thomas Snelling. a View of the Copper Coin and Coinage of England (London, 1766). p. 44; Charles [Jenkinson], Earl of 
Liverpool, as in n.6. p. 198; Sir John Craig. The Mint (Cambridge. 1953). p. 253: MB P 237/13' Matthew Boulton to Charles Jenkinson. 
Baron Hawkesbury. 14 April 1789; John Pinkerton. An Essay on Medals (London. 1789), II. p, 85. 

One London gang of counterfeiters was caught red handed after 'they had sent a child for some beer, with new halfpence to pay for 
it: and the landlord observing to the child that they were warm, she innocently replied, that her daddy had just made them'; GM ( 1774). 
Part I. p. 185. 

The Mint supplied copper coins only at the Tower so that what could be significant costs of carnage fell upon the customer: 
Dyer and Caspar, as in n.9. p. 448. An allowance for carriage costs for copper coin was introduced only in 1797. 
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much so that, while the shopkeepers of many a market town could be ‘greatly opprest' with ‘vast 
quantities’ of superfluous copper coin, 17 outlying regions, with isolated but developing communi- 
ties reliant on a money wage, could be starved of it. When, in 1754, mounting complaints from the 
butchers, bakers and grocers of London over the glut of copper coin in the metropolis - as much 
counterfeit as regal - brought Mint production of ‘Tower’ halfpence and farthings to a virtual stop 
for the next forty years, redeemed only by the brief bursts of activity in the early 1760s and 1770s, 
it was just at a time when the call for such coin was becoming especially desperate in the newly- 
emergent mining and manufacturing districts of the country and little less so among more tradition- 
ally organised domestic out-workers in the remoter areas of the north and west. 

It was a state of affairs that forced manufacturers and merchants into a variety of stratagems for 
satisfying the monetary needs of workers and their dependants living out their lives in such places. 
Group payment in gold, long wage periods, settlement in kind or customary perquisites, 18 credit- 
notes with local tradesmen (often convertible only at a premium) were all resorted to as ways of 
coping with local shortages of hard cash to meet an industrial worker’s average pay of perhaps 15 
to 205 a week. 19 

In some parts of the north and the west the dearth of coin was such that masters were said to 
spend an inordinate amount of time riding about in search of cash to pay their workers. One 
ingenious cotton-spinner, Professor Ashton tells us, staggered the payment of his wage bill: 

Early in the morning a third of the employees were paid and sent off to make their household purchases; within an 
hour or so the money had passed through the hands of the shop-keepers and was back at the factory ready for a 
second group of workers to be paid and sent off; and in this way before the day was over all had received their 
wages and done their buying in. 20 

In Lancashire and Yorkshire, it was reported in 1773, that ‘several very considerable manufac- 
turers’ had adopted the expedient of paying their out-workers with small denomination promissory 
notes that they then redeemed through ‘badgers’ [the manufacturers' agents or middlemen] or 
local shopkeepers. 21 It was a practice adopted by the ironmaster, John Wilkinson, at that time 
and was evidently sufficiently widespread to be prohibited by Parliament in 1775. The ban was 
not lifted until 1798 but it did nothing to deter Wilkinson from issuing countersigned French 
assignats as currency substitutes at Bersham in 1792. These, in turn, were specifically outlawed in 
1793 but undaunted Wilkinson was issuing shilling, sixpenny and threepenny notes ‘on cards’ five 
years later as soon as the 1775 prohibition ended. No specimens of any of Wilkinson’s promissory 
notes appear to have survived but examples of the paper money or orders on the shop issued by 
Samuel Oldknow to his workers in the factory community he had set up at Mellor in Derbyshire in 
1793-94 do exist. As with Wilkinson’s notes they seem to have developed a life of their own as a 
form of currency passed from hand to hand in the locality. 22 

Quite a few employers, even when they could have bought in ‘Tower’ halfpence, faced with the 
crippling carriage costs involved, chose the far cheaper alternative of procuring light-weight counter- 
feit copper locally. As early as 1751 one observer was claiming that ‘every town and village has its 

11 A correspondent ['Obadiah'] 10 the Gentleman s Magazine in 1795 related that in the 1780s he knew of one tradesman 'who. 
though resident only in a market town, and that not very populous, has upwards of 100L in copper halfpence' and asserted that 
shopkeepers' drawers were 'loaded with copper’: GM. 1795. Part 1. 199 

ls With a fine line between perquisites and embezzlement, workers on 'tong pay' especially often saw to it that the crumbs from 
the master’s table were ample’: Ashton, as in n.4, p. 208. 

I(> In the 1780s Samuel Oldknow, the cotton manufacturer, often paid his poorer spinners only fortnightly in cash while the more 
affluent had to wait a month or two before payment in bills: George Unwin. Samuel Oldknow A the Arkwrights. (Second Edition with 
preface by W.H. Chaloncr. Manchester. 1968), p. 70: Ashton, as in n.4. pp. 207-8. 

Because of the variables across the country a general computation of wages in these years is difficult. Professor Mathias lias 
suggested, however, that unskilled labourers earned between 10 and 15.f per week and skilled from perhaps 15 to 20a depending on 
their trades: Peter Mathias, English Trade Tokens, The Industrial Revolution Illustrated (London, 1 962). p. 26 and The Transformation 
of England (London. 1979). p. 204. On wages see also John Rule. Albion’s People. English Society 1714—1815 (London. 1992). 
pp. 166-195. 

20 T.S. Ashton. The Industrial Revolution 1760-1830 (London. 1948). pp. 99-100. 

- 1 The Manchester Journal. 10 July 1773. quoted by Alfred P. Wadsworth and Julia dc Lacy Mann. The Cotton Trade and 
Industrial Lancashire 1600- 1 7 SO (Manchester. 1931). p.40l. 

W.H. Chaloncr. ‘John Wilkinson as Note Issuer and Banker'. SCMB (1948), 550-53: Unwin, as in n 19, pp. 179-193. 
Specimens of Oldkitow’s notes arc illustrated in Unwin, pp. 183 and 185. 
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mint where many of our master manufacturers get them [counterfeits! coined as cheap as they can for 
their use to pay their workmen with. Each endeavours to undercoin his rival, in order to undersell him 
in his trade.' 23 Years later the Committee on Coin was to admit that ‘an insuperable Difficulty has 
always occurred in getting them [regal copper coins] into Circulation in all parts of the Kingdom. 
Those who live at a Distance will not send for them and it is probably to this circumstance that the 
Counterfeits have been made use of in preference to those hitherto coined at the Tower’. 24 

The numismatist, Walter Merrey, a hosiers' merchant from Nottingham with a considerable 
‘putting-out’ business with domestic stocking frame knitters, was well versed in the problem: 

Of late years, manufacturers have been obliged to apply to a baker, or publican, weekly, for a little change to pay 
their workmen with, which, if complied with, was always for the sake of getting a quantity of halfpence off his 
hands: when all sorts of base copper passed, it would mostly exceed the value of the silver; the workmen had 
these halfpence, tied up in papers of half a crown and live shillings, and were hardly ever paid without one or two 
of these papers. Those masters who were mean enough to procure them [i.e. counterfeits] front the maker, at a low 
price, having less silver than others to pay with, would frequently pay all in copper; especially if the wages did 
not amount to a piece of gold.” 

Further west in the midlands the local Birmingham newspaper protested that: 

The advantage taken by certain individuals of poor workmen in this place loudly calls for the interference of the 
officers to put a stop to the circulation of counterfeit copper coin. On Saturday night last a poor workman who, 
upon an average does not get more than 9,v. or I Os. per Week, had halfpence to the amount of 5,v. forced upon him, 
in part of his week’s wages, which were not intrinsically worth more than 2s. 

These were sentiments echoed by Boulton when he laid the increase in counterfeit coin at the door 
of the ‘lowest class of manufacturers who pay with it the principal part of the wages of the poor 
people they employ. They purchase from these subterranean coiners 36 shillingsworth of copper (in 
nominal value) for 20 shillings so that the profit derived from the cheating is very large’. 26 

Yet it was not necessarily Merrey’s ‘mean’ master or Boulton’s ‘lou'est class’ of manufacturer 
who resorted to counterfeit copper. Even the more respectable succumbed; and, despite some 
public clamour, its production and distribution clearly enjoyed widespread popular sanction, 
people at large seeming to have become inured to its general circulation as an ersatz currency. 
Workmen, although, as we have seen, legally entitled to be paid in silver or gold for sums of 
sixpence or more, accepted counterfeit copper when the alternative w'as a delayed wage and 
recirculated it through alehouses and small shops which otherwise might have to face the 
unwelcome burden of extended retail credit for petty items. 27 A contemporary recalled, years later, 
that ‘almost any kind of rubbish used to pass as copper money . . . And all this made the trade of 
the false coiner more easy’. 28 It was all very well for the Mint to adopt an over-righteous stance 
and blame the public for suffering ‘themselves to be imposed upon by the most bungling imita- 
tions’. 29 As long as government itself lacked the vigour to put dowm counterfeiting, the will to reg- 
ulate the copper coinage effectively 30 and the capacity to distribute the coin where it was needed. 


- ' Some Camions concerning the Copper Com (London. 1 75 1 ), quoted by Craig, as in n. 1 5, p. 253. 

:4 RO: BT6/126, 1 August 1799. In the 1770s the traders and shopkeepers of Manchester raised a subscription to bring down silver 
and copper coin of the realm from London: Wadsworth and Mann, as in n.21. p. 401, n.4. 

Walter Merrey, as in n.8. pp. 66-67. reviewed and quoted in GM. 1789. Part II, 728-29. Merrey is said to have owned an 
immense collection - of coins, many discovered in the Nottingham area, but its fate, after his death, is unknown. A brief biography of 
Merry is contributed to the New Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford, forthcoming) by Adrian Henstock. 

Avis's Birmingham Gazette. 30 January 1786. Matthew Boulton to Lord Hawkesbury. 14 April 1789. quoted in H.W' Dickinson. 
Matthew Boulton (Cambridge. 1937). pp, 138-39. A slightly different version of this letter is set out in MBP 237/13. as in n. 15. 

21 Cf. John Styles. ‘ "Our traitorous money makers': the Yorkshire coiners and the law, 1760-83' in John Brewer and John Styles 
(cds ). An Ungovernable People: The English anil their Law in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (London. 1980). p. 177 

The Daily Universal Register, on 19 December 1786, sympathised with 'the industrious mechanic, who is obliged at a pay-table to 
take half his earnings on Saturday night in counterfeit halfpence . . . and the public collectively who are obliged to take such money in 
payment for food, raiment and rent, or put up with receiving nothing at all!' 

:s John Powell, ‘The Birmingham Coiners. 1760-1816'. History Today, July 1993, p. 49. quoting the Morning Chronicle. 
10 February 1851 

w PRO: Mint 1/14, 30. 

As Professor Mathias has pointed out, however, the fluctuation in the price of copper would have required recoinages to be 
frequent with successive issues of varying weights and sizes: Mathias, as in n.19. p. 12 and p, 192. In practice this would have led to 
confusion and public rancour as happened in 1799 over Boulton's reduced’ weight halfpennies and farthings. 
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it was a state of affairs the public was obliged to accept. It is instructive to note that when the 
shopkeepers of Newcastle-upon-Tyne resolved in 17S4 to refuse counterfeit copper except at a 
discount the mayor found himself ‘with a very riotous situation’ on his hands. 31 

The way was thus paved for the more resourceful of the new breed of large-scale entrepreneurs 
to issue their own private coinages. It was a practice that had existed to a limited extent for much 
of the century but it had been sporadic and isolated, 32 although one such issue - for Charles 
Mordaunt’s Hal sail cotton mill near Ormskirk - seems to have achieved, for a few years in the 
1780s, a more general acceptance in Lancashire, especially in and about the port of Liverpool. 33 
To avoid any perceptible breach of the royal prerogative Mordaunt’s token was deliberately 
tariffed at the innovatory copper denomination of a penny. Of good metal, a passable, if not 
generous, weight (on average about 17.75 grammes) and maybe struck from Soho dies, 34 it set the 
stage for the token to become something of a substitute national currency, presaging a major 
breakthrough that was to take place, again in the north-west of the country, in the early spring of 
1787, with the production of the ‘Druid’ pennies of the Parys Mine Company of Anglesey. 



Fig, 1, Colonel Mordaum’s Halsall Mill Penny, c.1784. 

(D&H; Lancashire 1). 


By that year the copper magnate, Thomas Williams of Llanidan, through his Anglesey Mines 
conglomerate, had established an industrial and commercial stranglehold over the entire British 
copper trade. 35 Not for nothing was he known as the ‘Copper King’ 36 and, with a mining, smelt- 
ing and manufacturing empire stretching from Anglesey to Deeside, to Lancashire and to the 
Swansea Valley, Williams was only too aware of the severe cash handicaps which saddled newly- 
evolving industrial communities. In out-lying Anglesey alone he employed 1,200 opencast 
miners. 37 What he also had was the raw material, the capacity and the personal dynamism to solve 
this problem and, at the same time, the determination to create a profitable venture out of it. But 
although he might protest in the public prints that his Parys Mine Company intended its new 
‘Druid pennies’ to be a purely local expedient, ‘only for the convenience of paying their men’, 
Williams made it clear by implication that what he had in mind was something of far wider 

- 11 Powell, as in n.28. p. 5 1 . Birmingham and Wes Ltn ins ter, among other places, experienced not dissimilar demonstrations in these 
years: Aris's Birmingham Gazette, 7 December 1778 and the Annual Register. 1 783, p 1 66. 

For the most part such currency had been intended for local circulation only, for the workmen and their families huddled about 
the works’ and conceivably as an early form of ‘truck* payment. 

- W.H. Chaloner, ‘The Problem of 'Colonel Murdrum's Penny' 1783-1791', SCMB (1972), 402-3. Mordaunfs pennies seem to 
have been driven out of general circulation in Liverpool by the heavier Anglesey pennies and the halfpennies of Thomas Clarke, John 
Wilkinson and Roe and Company. 

3J John Moon [the Halsall mill superintendent] to Boulton and Watt, 2 December 1783: MS 3147/3/379/26: Boulton and Wall 
Collection, Birmingham City Archives. 

33 For Williams sec J.R. Harris, The Copper King, A Biography of Thomas Williams of Llanidan (Liverpool, 1964); John 
Rowlands. Copper Mountain (Llangefni, 1966); and A.H. Dodd, The Industrial Revolution in North Wales (Cardiff, 1951 ). 

- 11 ’ Matthew Boulton is credited with first referring to Williams by this title in a letter of December 1799 to a William Lack, quoted 
by Harris, as in n.35, p. xvii. I have been unsuccessful in verifying ibis reference. 

31 The workings on Anglesey were largely opencast by this time and required little mining skill. The wages of the workforce 
reflected this, piece rates amounting to a shilling to l/Sd a day, still comparing favourably with the I AW paid to a skilled 
Caernarvonshire quarryman: Rowlands, as in n.35. p. 100, 


bearing. 38 For his new pennies were as much intended as an earnest of his capability of executing 
a national coinage as they were a means of meeting the more limited monetary needs of his far- 
flung industrial concerns. 

No regal copper had been produced at the Tower since 1775 but now it seemed that government 
was at last prepared to grasp the nettle of a radical recoinage. The hint - for so it was put about in 
government circles - that this would be done through the agency of a private contractor rather 
than directly through the Mint generated a frenetic spate of lobbying on the part of the major cop- 
per producers and consumers. 



Fig. 2. Left: Thomas Williams by Sir Thomas Lawrence (© National Museums and Galleries of Wales) and Right: 
Matthew Boulton (An engraving after Sir William Beechey). 


Naturally thrown against each other in the contest for such a contract were Williams and 
Matthew Boulton, a substantial copper and brass user with interests in the Cornish mines and a 
long-standing urge to see the coinage reformed. 39 For some years, as Williams had machinated 
his way to control of the copper industry, their relationship had been a fraught one. This now 
degenerated into a personal struggle, wracked by suspicion and recrimination. The returns to 
be gained from a national coinage contract were undeniably exaggerated by the industry, but 
the perceived profit and the additional outlet that would be created for a metal in surplus were 
the fundamental forces behind this rivalry. Boulton's ingrained entrepreneurial approach to 
business, though, was tempered by a driving impulse for technological improvement and by a 
social concern - often self trumpeted - that Williams did not share. 411 Reform of the coinage, 
its management as well as its manufacture, had increasingly interested him since the gold 


58 The Daily Universal Register. 28 March 1787. 

w The standard business biography of Boulton remains Dickinson, as in n.26 but see also Erich Roll. An Early Experiment in 
Industrial Organisation; Being a History of the firm of Boulton unel Wait. I775-IS05 (London. 1930) and J,E, Cule. The Financial 
History of Matthew Boulton 1759-ISOO (Unpublished M. Comm. Thesis, University of Birmingham, 1935). Richard Doty deals 
comprehensively with Boulton's coinage interests in his The Soho Mint & the Industrialization of Money (London. 1998) and in a 
series of detailed papers in the Conder' Token Collectors' Journal. Equally critical are David Vice's authoritative articles in Formal. 
the sales list of Format of Birmingham 

411 Nevertheless, as Twm Chwarae Teg' ('Torn Fair Play'), he was regarded by his workforce as a good employer 
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recoinage of the 1770s and became ‘the favourite and nearly the sole object of the last twenty 
years’ of his active life. 41 Central to his thinking was the eradication of counterfeits through 
the production of ‘more excellent coin than had ever been seen’, a passion eventually to be 
fulfilled, if only partially and after much experimentation, with his ‘cartwheel’ coinage a decade 
or more later. 42 

Williams was a less complex character. His primary motives were ones of profit: of maximising 
the market for the vast production of his Anglesey mines; and of commercial power: of controlling 
the whole industry as ‘the despotick sovereign of the copper trade’ 43 His flirtation with his 
‘Druid’ tokens was in a sense a means to an end but their very success was self-defeating for his 
larger project stimulating government to temporize over a recoinage. By 1789. when the prospect 
of a government contract began to fade and a plethora of other tokens was beginning to appear, 
Williams, now secure in his control of the broader copper market, decided to cut loose from what 
was essentially a ‘loss-leader’ and to abandon the actual manufacture of coin to his arch-rival 
Boulton, minting machinery and all. 44 

Yet, although he had struck only some three hundred tons of copper coin in his two years of 
production - small beer in terms of even the Anglesey annual ore output of 4,000 tons at this time 
- what Williams had sought was, in a tacit sense, achieved. The quality of his tokens, their 
remarkable weight, fine design, and their coordinated distribution gave them an acceptance 
and a geographical reach that the Mint had never striven for. Within two years his Anglesey 
pennies, and then halfpennies, had entered the economic mainstream as something of a real 
substitute for the regal coinage and were a spur to other manufacturers like his own protege, the 
Birmingham copper roller John Westwood. 

From the start, Williams’s tokens and those he briskly produced for the ironmaster, John 
Wilkinson, were sold on to other industrialists. They found a ready passage in the manufacturing 
districts of the north-west and very early on Anglesey pennies, as Williams had hoped, were even 
being recognized as bona fide currency in London. By January 1789, when the ‘Magistrates and 
Inhabitants of Stockport came to a Resolution at a public meeting to take no other halfpence in 
future than those of the Anglesey C°’, 45 their respectability was already assured. The Honourable 
John Byng, morosely fleeing Buxton - ‘a most uncomfortable, dreary place’ he had decided - 
was ‘surprised to receive in change’ at the Fairfield turnpike on 11 June 1790 ‘the Anglesea 
and Macclesfield half-pence; a better coinage and of more beauty than that of the mint, and not 
so likely to be counterfeited'. 46 That such tokens were fulfilling a real need is borne out by 
their obvious popularity and, for all Byng's confidence, by their immediate appeal to the corrupt 
counterfeiter. 

Yet, however readily these first tokens were absorbed into general circulation and whatever the 
original ambitions of Thomas Williams, the production of such coinage, at any rate in the initial 
years down to 1791, was still rooted in the demands of industrial society. Boulton, whose attitude 
to tokens was at first ambivalent and never without anxiety, was swept up into their production by 
his deal with Williams and was soon striking pieces for the Irish Mine Company at Cronebane in 
County Wicklow as well as for Williams and Wilkinson. At the same time, John Westwood, in 
concert with the die-sinker, John Gregory Hancock, was also producing tokens for Wilkinson and 
for Cronebane’s associate concern, Roe and Company, whose Macclesfield halfpennies Byng had 
met with outside Buxton. 47 


William Murdock 0754-1839). the engineer and inventor of coal gas lighting, a one-time employee of Boulton, quoted in 
Samuel Smiles. Lives of Boulton and Wall (London. 1 865). p 390. 

J * It is an interesting aspect of Boulton s character that he could be sufficiently disingenuous to tell his friends that his 'principal 
reason for turning coiner was to gratify Mr Pitt in his wishes to put an end to the counterfeiting of money’: Matthew Boulton to 
Woodman. 13 November 1789. quoted in Smiles, as in n.4l , p. 388. 

■*’ MBP 151 (MS 3782/12/9/39): Matthew Boulton to Messrs. Monncron. 26 December 179). 

JJ See David Vice. 'The Soho Mint & the Anglesey Tokens of the Parys Mine Company’. Format 38. 2-9. 

MBP237/I3. as n.15. 

4,1 John Byng. The Torrington Diaries <cd. C. Bruyn Andrews - London. 1935). II, p. 167. 

D.W. Dykes. John Gregory Hancock and the Westwood brothers: an eighteenth-century token consortium'. BNJ 69 ( 1999>, 
173-86. 
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It was a market that, until 1792, Boulton and the Westwood consortium monopolised. A 
market, too, that, as the token became more readily acceptable among the public at large, 
extended from the masters of heavy industry to commercial concerns in the ebullient sea-ports 
and manufacturing towns at lire spearhead of the economic revolution. The like of the grocer 
Thomas Clarke of Liverpool, the Glasgow woollen draper Gilbert Shearer and even a property 
developer such as Richard Paley, the Leeds soap-boiler, 48 were intent on providing, at some 
profit to themselves or to syndicates they fronted, a petty-cash facility for their newly- 
mushrooming conurbations which they also happily sold on to other issuers.These early tokens, 
high in volume of production, achieved a wide circulation and, despite their declared promissory 
assurances, their very ubiquity rendered them as unredeemable as the regal copper. They conse- 
quently attracted the attention of the counterfeiting fraternity on a considerable scale. Anglesey 
tokens, those of Wilkinson, Clarke and Shearer, and of Hutchinson (Edinburgh), Worswick 
(Lancaster), the Birmingham Mining and Copper Company. Roe and Company (Macclesfield) 
and Reynolds (Coventry) seem to have been copied almost as soon as they were issued. 49 Most of 
the legitimate tokens put out by these issuers were struck by Westwood - that ‘ingenious Shabby 
Fellow, associated with Counterfeiters of Coin and Engraved Glasgow Banknotes', as Boulton 
described him - and it seems likely that many of the counterfeits and falsely-edged pieces were 
struck 'in house'. 50 

In these early years rumours persisted that government was about to step in and declare both 
counterfeits and provincial coins illegal. From time to time Boulton’s hopes of a contract for a 
regal coinage received a fillip but it was never more than a fancy and. even as early as the spring 
of 1790, he was realist enough to admit to his old friend Samuel Garbett that, if nothing were soon 
done by government, ‘persons & Comp": in different parts of the Kingdom will issue their own 
halfpence upon principles of Vanity as well as of ‘profit’: I have heard of several who intended it 
but have suspended their plans untill they see whether Government take any measures before y c 
pari 1 is dissolved’. 51 

In the event government did nothing and by 1792 Boulton’s words seemed to have been 
prophetic for something of a sea change began to affect the nature of the token itself. The half- 
pennies put out during 1791 and 1792 by the Birmingham Mining and Copper Company were 
among the last extensive issues to be struck for a large-scale industrial concern. The established 
‘industrial’ or ‘mercantile’ mould was being broken rapidly by newcomers entering the token- 
making trade. And by two men in particular: William Lutwyche ( 1 754-c. 1 801), a petty-medal- 
Iist cultivating the cheaper end of that market, w'ho, like Westwood, was to gain notoriety with 
the production of a mass of poor quality, underweight ‘counterfeit’ tokens: and his arguably 
more respectable Birmingham neighbour, the button-maker Peter Kempson (1755-1824) 
(equally responsible with Lutwyche for the ‘medleys’ or ‘evasions’ that poured out between 
1796 and 1798 as orders for tokens dried up in these years)? 2 Their success lay less in the 
traditional industrial or manufacturing heartland of the token and more in the opening up of a 
new market centred primarily on the smaller country towns south of the Severn-Trent divide. 
The fact of the matter was that they probably found it very difficult to intrude into areas already 
well served with tokens. Even John Wilkinson could complain in November 1792 that there 
were ‘so many private Coinages now' on foot & so much interest used in circulating their differ- 


’ ,x For Paley's career as a speculative housing developer, see Maurice Bcresford, ‘The Making of a Townscapc: Richard Paley in 
the east end of Leeds' in CAV Chalklin and M.A, Havinden. Rural Change anti Urban Growth 1500-1800 (London, 1974). 
pp. 281-320. 

M Some commentators (e.g. Angela Redish, Bimetallism: An Economic and Historical Analysis (Cambridge. 2000). p. 153) 
minimise the incidence of the counterfeiting of provincial coins on the basis of their redeemability. but their thesis can apply only to 
the post- 1 792 'localised’ tokens Of the large-scale issues only those of John Fielding, a Manchester grocer, seem to have escaped the 
attention of the counterfeiter 

f MBP 378/51 (Coinage Notebook 3, 1787-88). p. 17 (26 March 1787). 

11 MBP 1 50/p. 1 32: Matthew Boulton to Samuel Garbett, 29 March 1790. 

’ - J.P.C. Kent. 'Eighteenth Century Imitations of British Regal Coins' labstractj in R.N P Hawkins. A Dictionary of Makers of 
British Metallic Tickets, Checks. Medalets, Tallies and Counters (London. 1989). pp. 891-904 



ent ^ pence that I cannot vend in my own Works one-fourth of what would have passed without 
trouble a year ago’. 5? 

What they were able to tap, however, was an outlet for their product - at this stage, even for 
Lutwyche, of good weight and quality - among petty provincial shopkeepers and tradesmen in the 
southeast where they exploited a localised custom based primarily on the manufacture of com- 
paratively low-volume issues. Token manufacture became as much ‘supply’ as ‘demand’ led and 
tokens a marketed rather than a commissioned commodity. By December 1794 Garbett could tell 
Lord Lansdowne: 

Coins have been made as promissory Notes for a Halfpenny, payable at particular Places specified upon the 

Pieces, more than sorts have been made ( some of which likewise have been counterfeited ). These Practices 

have occasioned difficulty & distress to poor People, which will however increase, as Riders [i.e. travelling 

salesmen] now Hawk about Patterns to procure Orders for new Coin’ 7 4 

Birmingham toy makers, especially major ‘fashion’ producers like Boulton, had made use of 
travelling salesmen to drum up business for many years 55 and Garbett, famous for his thorough- 
going examination of the workings of the Mint in 1783, still had his ear close to the ground over 
coinage matters. His appreciation of what was happening in his native Birmingham is borne out 
by other documentary evidence of the peddling of token orders in the Chester area in 1794. 5e The 
tokens themselves show that in the same year Lutwyche, for instance, was undertaking a con- 
certed sales campaign in Kent and Sussex, securing orders in at least eighteen towns and villages. 
And, as I mentioned three years ago, it is not too fanciful to trace his agent’s route from 
Canterbury to Sandwich or Deal, along the coast to Hastings, and thence back through the Weald 
to Maidstone. 57 In East Anglia Kempson had already anticipated Lutwyche by having travellers 
out a year or so before and despite the latter’s vigorous competition he succeeded in building up a 
healthy clientele in Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk. 

But there were other smaller men coming on to the Birmingham token-making scene from 1792 
onwards. Charles Pye lists the die-sinkers and token manufacturers known to him in the 1801 edition 
of his Provincial Coins and Tokens. His schedule, showing the names of token manufacturers (but 
limited to the Birmingham makers of ‘provincial coins’ sensu stricto), I also referred to in 2000. It 
is set out below in Table 1 but has been expanded to include the manufacturers’ primary trades as 
shown in Pye’s Birmingham Directory of 1791 and Chapman’s Birmingham Directory of 1800, 
and the number of their customers and estimated output (in tons and cwts.) as represented by Pye 
in the Index to his 1801 catalogue but modified by reference to Waters and my own research. 58 

In this period after 1792 there is firm evidence for the existence of fourteen or possibly fifteen 
token-producing firms operative in Birmingham (fifteen if one includes the die-sinker William 
Mainwaring whose tokens may have been struck by Lutwyche and who acquired his dies after his 
death in 1794). What one sees from the table is that the majority of these manufacturers are button 
makers or in closely associated trades. Beginning as a toy maker only Lutwyche - from 1796 - 
describes himself in contemporary directories as a provincial coin maker and indeed produced 
halfpennies and farthings specifically to publicize his trade. One is a copper roller and dealer in 
metals (Dobbs), one a ‘general manufacturer’ (Boulton), one (Jorden) a die-sinker at this time, 
two are buckle makers (Mainwaring and Merry), two are toy makers (Mynd and Simmons), and 
six are button makers (Goode, Hammond, Kendrick, Kempson, Morgan and Waring) while one 
(Pitt) seems to have combined button and toy making with the trade of a locksmith and one 
(Obadiah Westwood) button-making with his specialty of manufacturing metal furniture for 

" From a letter of 26 November 1792 to Matthew Boulton: MS 3 J 47/3/535/2: Boulton and Watt Collection. Birtninham City 
Archives. See also W.H. Clialoner. 'New Light on John Wilkinson's Token Coinage". SCMB (1948). 308. 

British Library: Shelburne 19. f. $7: a copy of this note sent to Lord Hawkcsbury omits die correction of "forty" to ’sixty": 
British Library: Add. MS. 38422. f. 247. 

' , ' 1 On Boulton’s sales methods sec E. Robinson. "Eighteenth-Century Commerce and Fashion: Matthew Boulton's Marketing 
Techniques'. Economic Histone Review. 2nd. Scries. XVI ( 1963-1964). 39-60. 

v ‘ E.g. MINT 1/14, ff. 243-4. 

" 7 D.W. Dykes. 'The Tokens of Thomas Mvnd". BNJ 70 <2000). 90- 102. at p. 91 . 

w The Birmingham section of the Universal British Directory is a plagiarised version of Rye’s 1791 directory. Rye. as in n.2. pp. 
5-18; Waters and Bell, as in n.2. 
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TABLE 1 . Birmingham Manufacturers of Provincial Coins 


Manufacturer' 

Location 

Trade 

Customers** 

Output* 

1787-1789: 

Thomas Williams 

Holywel I/Bi nni ngbaiiri 
(Great Charles St.) 

General 

i 

+300: 00 

1788-1792: 

John Westwood, Snr./ 

J.G. Hancock 

Great Charles St 

Metal Roller/ 
Die-sinker 

12 

+60: 00 

1789-1804: 

Matthew Boulton 

Soho 

General 

17 

+75: 00* 1 

1792-1795: 

Obadiah Westwood/ 

J.G. Hancock 

Great Charles St 

Button & Coffin 
Furniture Maker/ 
Die-sinker 

2 

+ 10: 00 

1792-1798: 

Peter Kempson (92-97) 

Little Charles St 

Buttonmaker 

58 

+50: 00 

William Lutwyche (92-98 ) 

Temple Row/ 

St Philip's Churchyard L ' 

Toy maker 

71 

+60: 00 

(William Main waring (92-94) 

Temple Row 

B uckle maker 

4 

1 

00*) 

Samuel Waring (93-95) 

Bull St./Bradford St f 

Buttonmaker 

3 

4 

05 

Thomas Mynd (94-95) 

Whittall St 

Toy maker 

5 

1 

00* 

Thomas Dobbs (95) 

Livery St 

Metal Roller 

2 

1 

10 

Joseph Merry (95) 

Cherry St 

Bucklemaker 

1 


0B 

James Goode (95-97) 

Lench St 

Buttonmaker 

7 


15 

J.S. Jorden (95-98) 

Great Charles SC 

Die-sinker/Patent 
Window Frame Maker 

3 

l 

00* 

Joseph Kendrick (96-97) 

Hill St 

Buttonmaker 

3 


10 

James Pitt (96-97) 

Lancaster St 

Bulton/Toy maker 

4 

1 

00* 

Bonham Hammond (97) 

Snow Hill 

Buttonmaker 

1 


05* 

William Simmons (-) 

St Paul’s Square 

Toy maker 

1 


_h 


i John Gimblett and William Whitmore are omitted from this list. 

'* Customers are restricted to ‘provincial coin proprietors'. Output is given in tons and cwt. according to Pye (1801). Where Pyc 
has not quantified output a 'guestimate' marked * is given using 5 ewi as a normal basic commission for his description 'common'. 
c Williams moved his coinery to Birmingham by the summer of 1787. 

J Estimate based on such evidence as is given in MBP, 

St Philip's Churchyard from 1796. 

1 Bradford St. from 1 794 

f Jordcn became a manufacturer of patent window frames in 1 796. 

* Waters accepts Simmons' commission for Bevan of Wolverhampton as a 'Genuine Trade Token' but. following Pye. asserts that 
the output was only 72 tokens. Pye states that the dies broke. 


coffins. All had access to hand-operated machine tools, especially presses that, even by the 1750s, 
had become fairly refined implements so that even if coining was peripheral to their main 
businesses everyone of them would have had suitable minting equipment readily available. 

What also emerges from the table is that taking the decade 1787 to 1797 as a whole while 
something in excess of 600 tons of legitimate provincial coinage was produced the bulk of this 
was actually struck before 1792 by Thomas Williams, the Westwood/Hancock consortium and 
Matthew Boulton. For a variety of reasons one must not take the figures I have given for these 
three manufacturers as in any way definitive. They are underestimates as, almost certainly, are 
those given for Kempson and Lutwyche. But they give a reasonably accurate if broad picture of 
the mintage output of provincial coins. The net result is that little more than 120 tons of authentic 
tokens were minted after 1792 and Kempson and Lutwyche manufactured the bulk of this. 
Otherwise the output from no fewer than eleven separate firms accounted for little more than 
perhaps ten tons. Although on the basis of Lutwyche’s output calculations as reported by Thomas 
Sharp 59 this would mean that these eleven put out some one million provincial coins, it must be 

Thomas Sharp, A Catalogue of Provincial Copper Coins. Tokens, Tickets and Medaleis issued in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Colonies , during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries . . . in the Collection of Sir George Chetwynd . . . (London, 1834), p. ii. 
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stressed that this quantity was spread among 34 customers and in certain instances the individual 
output is quite minimal. The count is: Mainwaring (if he did strike his own tokens) - 4; Waring — 
3; Mynd - 5; Dobbs - 2; Merry - 1; Goode - 7; Jorden - 3; Kendrick - 3; Pitt - 4; Hammond - 1; 
Simmons - 1. Furthermore, with the exception of Mainwaring, most of these manufacturers do 
not appear on the scene until quite late on: Dobbs, Merry, Goode and Jorden in 1795 ; 60 Kendrick 
and Pitt in 1796; and Hammond not until 1797. 

Boulton, Westwood and Dobbs stood well above their competitors but most of the latter oper- 
ated from small workshops and the profits accruing to them must have been equally small. For 
instance - again quoting figures given by Lutwyche - the one and a half cwt of halfpennies pro- 
duced by Joseph Merry for Charles Guest, the Bury St Edmunds auctioneer, can have brought the 
buckle maker a gross profit of little more than £3. Figures like this suggest that coining - unless it 
was coupled with counterfeiting, which could well have been the case in some instances - was 
very much a sideline to the main business of button making or toy making. But it brought in some 
income and the suspicion must be that the makers’ contracts were the crumbs from the tables of 
the larger manufacturers when their order books were full; Mynd, Boulton’s brother-in-law for 
example, may be a case in point and it is otherwise difficult to understand why someone as 
obscure as Bonham Hammond should be minting halfpennies for Leith in 1797 unless he was 
helping out Kempson or Lutwyche. 

The likelihood, too, is that the capital available to these minor manufacturers was limited and 
that though the industry depended on mass production methods the equipment used in the toy 
trade was small and hand operated; 61 their coining equipment, although perhaps sophisticated in 
its mechanism, was probably fairly basic and restricted, at its best, to the manually operated fly 
presses of the types shown on Lutwyche’s own halfpennies and farthings. 

What were certainly not available to these little men were steam-operated presses. 62 As far as is 



Fig. 3. The reverse of a Lutwyche Halfpenny (D&H: Warwickshire 219) showing a wheel -operated Fly Press. 
Lutwyche's Farthings bore the representation of a Capstan Press. 


known only Boulton had such presses and only from the summer of 1789 when he began striking 
halfpennies for the Irish Mine Company at Cronebane. At Holywell Thomas Williams’s rolling 
mills were turned by powerful water-wheels but as far as one can tell his coining presses were 
manually operated as they must have been in Birmingham after his coining operation moved 
there in the summer of 17 87. 63 The press on Lutwyche’s token may have been symbolic but it is 
reasonable to assume - always a dangerous assumption in the absence of positive evidence - that 
neither he nor Kempson had access to anything other than manual screw presses. Lutwyche did 
contemplate buying a Boulton and Watt engine in 1796 but nothing came of it and we do not 


^ Jorden was an apprentice to John Gregory Hancock working in the Westwood/Hancock coincry until 1795. He had effectively 
moved out of token-making by September 1796 to develop a patent window frame arid later glass- ho use business: D.W. Dykes, 'John 
Stubbs Jorden. Die-Sinker and Medallist', BNJ 1 1 (2001). 1 19-135. 

f>l Eric Hopkjns, The Rise of the Manufacturing Town: Birmingham and the Industrial Revolution (Stroud, 199$), pp, 7-9, 

62 Or for that matter water-powered presses: points well brought out by George Sclgin in his 'Steam, hoi air. and small change. 
Matthew Boulton and the reform of Britain’s coinage 1 . Economic History Review , LV] (2003), 478-509. On the problem of water* 
power in Birmingham which influenced Boulton’s move to Soho see R,A. Pelham. "The Water-Power Crists in Birmingham in the 
Eighteenth Century', University qf Birmingham Historical Jour not, 9 ( 1963), 64— 9! . 

Harris, as in n.35, pp. 177-7S, There is some evidence to suggest that wheel -operated fly presses were used at Holywell: Selgin. 
as in n,62, p. 483. 
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Fig. 4. Capstan Fly Presses (left) and what appear to be Wheel Presses in sin) at the Royal Mint. 
(Engraving by Rudolph Ackermann, 1809: courtesy of the Royal Mint). 


actually know what purpose Lutwyche had in mind for it. 64 As Professor Selgin has demonstrated, 
except for Boulton’s tokens from Cronebane onwards, 65 every provincial coin between 1787 and 
1797 was struck on a manually operated screw press. 

The large output industrial and commercial tokens of the years 1787 to 1792 circulated as 
currency, in many cases far from their expressed centres of redemption. Like the regal currency 
they had become ubiquitous, non-redemptive and thus very prone to counterfeiting. But what of 
the smaller, more localised issues, of the kind that Kempson, Lutwyche and their minor confreres 
touted in the country towns after 1792, That they had some local currency value cannot be 
doubted and they were, one assumes, readily accepted in local inns and alehouses but they, as 
opposed to their larger volume fellows, were totally dependent on their redemptive value. In many 
instances, especially in the southeast, they could only have added to the all too pervasive surplus 
of copper but they were a defence against the unknown. When the principal tradesmen of Norwich 
and later Ipswich decided in future to take only those tokens issued by fellow townsmen they were 
adopting a measure of self protection against anything that was not a known quantity in their own 
vicinity. George Cotton, a Romford com factor, displayed much the same attitude when, on behalf 
of fellow tradesmen in the Liberty of Havering-atte-Bower, he ordered the Hornchurch halfpenny 
from Boulton in 1795; the success of the venture hung on the existence of ‘having many Soldiers 

w MSP 243/288 William Lutwyche to Matthew Boulton, 21 June 17%. 

f,< Following Doty (as in n.39. pp. 302-3), however, he erroneously confuses these tokens with those of Roe and Company of 
Macclestied, Cronebane's associated firm. 
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and Barracks [sic] building here’ but its rationale was as a locally sponsored counter to the ‘paltry 
trash’ plaguing a part of Essex too close to the coining dens of London. 66 

Nevertheless, outside their own immediate areas they did not have any great degree of accept- 
ability. The London magistrate and publicist, Joseph Moser - no devotee of tokens, it has to be 
admitted - observed that, during an extended tour of the northern parts of the country, the token 
no longer had ‘that unlimited circulation which it had while a novelty: you cannot now pass at 
Barnet nor even at Doncaster, a Provincial halfpenny which you took at York’; even change he 
had ‘received at one turnpike gate was very frequently refused at the next’, 67 

Even within their own localised context there were problems. Much has been made by some 
commentators of the professed redeemability of provincial coins, assuming from this a readiness 
on the part of issuers to convert them into coin of the realm on request. 68 In practice, this was far 
from the case. There was, after all, no legal requirement that tradesmen should redeem their 
tokens. It was all too easy for them to take tokens back only in part payment for their goods or to 
hide behind the camouflage of an association which so many of them fronted. The only trades- 
man in this part of the kingdom, who has issued tokens, refuses to give current coin for them, and 
will take them only in payment of goods at his own shop ... the poor are considerable sufferers’, 
complained one correspondent to the Gentleman’s Magazine in March 1795. 69 

Clearly the notion of what a ‘promissory’ token coinage implied was interpreted loosely by 
many issuers. And in what was a hard-headed age there must have been few promoters who saw 
their venture as other than a means of ‘speculative gain’ and who would have been happy never 
to see their halfpennies again once they had been released upon the public. Unfortunately we do 
not know enough about individual issuers to gauge their real intentions. In a time when many 
tradesmen followed a plurality of businesses it is dangerous to assume that an occupation one 
might find listed in a local directory was the one that actually prompted an issue of tokens. John 
Voss, the Swansea draper and someone who would have been characteristic of many a local 
shopkeeper, also made money as a printer and, more importantly, as a proto-banker. Walter 
Taylor, the Portsmouth shipwright, was a brewer as well and it is with this latter business that 
Boulton’s Taylor and Moody Tokens are more likely to have been associated. There are a num- 
ber of other issuers, describing themselves as drapers, grocers or even ironmongers, who had 
connections with the beer trade and it is not unreasonable to see the alehouse as a stronghold of 
the token as in the seventeenth century. After all as Professor Mathias has pointed out beer 
formed the largest cash retail trade in the country. 

It is an area that needs further research. As indeed does the riddle of why local tradesmen like 
Thomas Clarke and John Fielding should issue such large numbers of tokens. Such evidence as 
there is points to much of their production, like that of John Wilkinson, being sold on, sub- 
stantial quantities being bought up by ‘aquatic speculators’ to pay the wages of the navigators 
digging the new canals. Moser personally experienced the payment of such wages - almost 
entirely in copper tokens - during the seventeen nineties, the decade of the ‘canal mania’ when 
vast sums of cash were needed for such purposes. Indeed, much of what he saw was counterfeit 
and bore witness to the ‘counterfeiting cycle’ that had brought the regal copper coinage into 
disrepute now affecting provincial coinage in its turn. 

The provincial coin, as currency substitute, was running its course. By July 1797 the new Soho 
penny coinage was coming off the presses but its distribution was at first naturally patchy and 
Boulton’s ambition of delivering the coin ‘at every Mans Door in the two Kingdoms’ proved to 
be an overarching one. 70 The coinage was, moreover, restricted initially to pennies and twopenny 
pieces (which did not begin to be issued until January 1798) to prevent the old coins being driven 
out of circulation and, as Lord Liverpool put it, to avoid ‘a great confusion among the lower 

MBP 227/1 SO: George Colton to Matthew Boulton, 20 June 1795, 

*' 7 Joseph Moser. ‘Thoughts on the Provincial Copper Coin’. The European Magazine, XXXIII, May 1798. 307. 

Rcdisli. as in n.49: Thomas J. Sargent and Francois R. Velde. The Big Problem of Small Change (Princeton. 2002). pp. 27 i . 292 
and 303. 

w CM. as in n.17. 199-200. 

PRO: BT6/J18. ff. 271-72. 
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ranks of people’. 71 In the Birmingham area tokens were quickly spurned in favour of the new 
‘cartwheels’ and ‘many persons, who had quantities of them received in the way of business, 
were at considerable loss by selling them for old metal at less than half their nominal value’. In 
Bath by 1799 an enterprising tradesman offered to relieve prospective customers of any ‘bad 
halfpence they had on hand’ but was quite explicit in refusing to take ‘promissory’ tokens. 72 

On the other hand the evidence of many tokens, circulating in more out of the way places, 
strongly suggests that on the basis of ‘needs must’ they had a continued acceptability. Although 
one contemporary could generalise that they were ‘sinking fast into neglect, except in the cabinets 
of the Virtuosi’, the wear exhibited by many ‘Glamorgan’ halfpennies, for instance, implies a 
circulation in industrial south Wales long after their nominal date of issue of 1795 and the same is 
true of others circulating in areas not effectively covered by Boulton’s distribution. Graham Dyer, 
for instance has shown us quite convincingly that this was so of the Sudbury tokens of Goldsmith 
& Sons. 73 And certainly the vogue for tokens in parts of Scotland did not really begin until 1797 
and then due mainly to the fostering activities of James Wright of Dundee. 74 Almost on cue with 
the appearance of the Soho coins the price of copper escalated appreciably and the old cycle 
began again. As in the 1770s the new weighty coins disappeared into the counterfeiters' melting 
pots to be replaced by light weight imitations: it was a scenario in which tokens found a new lease 
of life and a renewed acceptability that in more than a few instances was to continue for years 
even after tokens were finally banned in 1817. 75 

One question remains. As I suggested at the beginning of this paper the fundamental currency 
problem facing the country in the eighteenth century was a shortage of good silver coin. Why then 
did the token makers not turn their attention to producing shillings and sixpences, as they were to 
do less than a generation later? Silver, admittedly, was in short supply but Samuel Garbett, an 
expert in such matters, consistently urged on Boulton the production of silver coin rather than 
copper and silver coin of a lower weight standard than that traditionally struck by the Royal Mint; 
that is a token coinage. After all what silver was circulating was nothing more than token. The 
limiting factor was primarily the belief that the private striking of silver coin could be regarded as 
an infringement of the Royal prerogative. But it was a not wholly justified perception. Silver 
tokens as a form of currency had certainly not been dismissed out of hand. John Wilkinson had 
tentatively embarked on such a project in 1788 issuing ‘Fine Silver’ tokens with an initial circulat- 
ing value of 3/6 d. He seems to have been thinking of reviving the idea of a silver coinage by the 
end of the following year, when Boulton himself was flirting with a scheme to strike silver pieces 
- discreetly marked ‘90 Grains STANDA d Silver’ but with no denominational value - for Walter 
Taylor. 76 The most outrageous project, though, was that of Colonel Fullarton to produce a coinage 
in the name of the Prince of Wales barely distinguishable from the regal coinage. This was 
scotched by the opposition of Sir Joseph Banks backed by the powerful weight of Lord Liverpool. 
It is significant, nevertheless, that as Liverpool ruefully admitted, the Attorney General took the 
view that ‘anyone may issue coins, even of silver, provided they call them tokens, and that they do 
not exhibit any imitations or resemblances of his Majesty's current coin’. 77 Fullarton’s sin was 
that his coinage bore too great a resemblance to the regal coinage; he was not made aware of the 
Attorney General’s opinion, otherwise he might have pressed ahead with his coinage in a different 
form. By the summer of 1811, however, it was an opinion that had passed into the public domain 
as a new plethora of tokens made its appearance. 


71 Charles [Jcnkinson], Earl of Liverpool, as in n.6. pp. 195—6. 

71 Bath Journal, 21 January 1799, transcribed in the Sydenham Collection, City of Bath Reference Library, p. 897. 

77 G.P. Dyer. 'Sudbury Tokens' and ‘Further Thoughts on Sudbury Halfpennies of 1793’ (unpublished). 

For Wright see D.W. Dykes. ‘James Wright. Junior (1768-98): The Radical Numismatist of Dundee'. SNC CIV (1996), 195-99 
15 It might be thought that the eighteenth-century token would have completely disappeared with the introduction of the smaller 
module bronze coinage in 1860. Nevertheless, the writer recalls the odd token occurring in small change in 1950s Swansea and 
Nicholas Mayhew tells us that Wilkinson halfpennies could be found circulating in Birmingham even in the J 960s: Nicholas Mayhcw. 
Sterling: The Rise and fall of a Currency (London. 1 999). p. 1 04. 

7fl M BP 150 (Letter Book Q, 1789-1792): Matthew Boulton to Walter Taylor. 24 December 1789. 

77 Natural History Museum: DTC, XI, 227-228: Lord Liverpool to Sir Joseph Banks, 26 May 1 799. 
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A HOARD OF STATERS OF CUNOBELIN AND DUBNOVELLAUNOS 
FROM GREAT WALTHAM, ESSEX 

PHTLrP DE JERSEY AND NICK WICKENDEN 


Introduction 

This dispersed hoard was discovered over a period of several years (1999-2001), in a farmer’s 
field in the parish of Great Waltham, seven kilometres north of Chelmsford, Essex, by a metal- 
detectorist, Mr Greg Newitt. No archaeological finds had previously been reported from the 
findspot. Topsoil was stripped by the landowner and finder in 2001, and an amateur excavation 
apparently revealed late Iron Age and Roman occupation, including early Roman pottery, an iron 
lift key, and a Roman copper alloy lion-headed box mount. 

The coins were handed in to the British Museum in October 2001, and were subsequently 
declared Treasure by the Coroner. The Valuation Committee agreed an abatement of the award of 
sixty per cent on the grounds that the coins had not been reported ‘promptly or honestly, as 
required under the Treasure Act Code of Practice’. 1 The coins were acquired by Chelmsford 
Museum in October 2003 (CHMER 2003.428) with support from the Heritage Lottery Fund, the 
Resource / V & A Purchase Grant Fund, Chelmsford Borough Council, the Friends of Chelmsford 
Museums and the Essex Numismatic Society. 

This is the third hoard of Celtic gold coins found by Mr Newitt in the Chelmer Valley north of 
Chelmsford; all three have been acquired by Chelmsford Museum. The first, from Great Leighs, 
consisted of four Gallo-Belgic A staters, three Gallo-Belgic A quarter staters, and thirty-three 
Gallo-Belgic E staters. 2 * The second, also from Great Waltham, consisted of two Ingoldisthorpe 
staters, seven Westerham staters and a unique quarter stater.- 1 The hoards are only a few kilometres 
north of the middle and late Iron Age villages excavated by Paul Drury at Little Waltham, 4 which 
itself lay at the junction of the two routes from Chelmsford running north to Great Dunmow and 
Braintree. 

The coins 

The Great Waltham hoard contains five staters of Dubnovellaunos and eighteen ‘biga’ staters of 
Cunobelin (Table 1; plate 12). 5 

Staters of Dubnovellaunos 

The Great Waltham hoard contains five staters of the Essex issue of Dubnovellaunos (VA 
1650/1655). The basic type is relatively common, with almost a hundred examples recorded in 
the Celtic Coin Index (CCI). Despite the useful contribution of Kretz, 6 who identifies an early 
and a late type - all the Great Waltham coins are of the late type - and who suggests a possible 


1 Treasure Annual Report 2001 . 90. 

2 Treasure Annua! Report 1 998-99, 98-99. 

•' Treasure Annual Report 1 997-8. 25. 

A P.J. Drury. Excavations at Little Wahlunn 1970-71 (Chelmsford. 1978: CBA Research Report 26. Chelmsford Excavation 
Committee Report 1 1. 

1 The authors are grateful to Mr M.J. Cuddeford for supplying photographs of the hoard. 

( ‘ R. Krctz. 'From Kentish lad to Essex man. The enigma of Dubnovellaunos'. Chris Rudd list 31 (I998i, 1-6 
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TABLE 1 . Contents of the Great Waltham hoard 

1 

5.59 

dies as CCI 68.0336 

2 

5.44 

dies as CCI 97.1095 

3 

5.52 

dies as BMC 2437-2439 

4 

5.43 

dies as BMC 2436 

5 

5.40 

no die matches in CCI 

Cunobelin 

6 

5.51 

dies F8 

7 

5.54 

dies F8 

8 

5.57 

dies F8 

9 

5.59 

dies F10 

10 

5.57 

dies F10 

11 

5.55 

dies F10 

12 

5.60 

dies Gil 

13 

5.48 

dies G1 1 

14 

5.52 

dies G 1 1 

15 

5.47 

dies G1 1 

16 

5.37 

dies G 1 1 

17 

5.55 

dies G12 

18 

5.56 

dies A2 

19 

5.55 

dies A1 

20 

5.54 

dies A I 

21 

5.59 

dies A 1 

22 

5.51 

dies A1 

23 

5.45 

dies A1 


development of the DVBNOVALLAVNOS inscription, the series has not yet been subjected to the 
kind of detailed study which has been performed on the ‘biga’ staters. Space precludes such a 
study here, but it is possible to make a few observations on the die series on the basis of these five 
coins (summarized in Table 1). 

There are few' reverse die matches in the CCI for any of the Great Waltham coins: one each for 
coins 1, 2 and 4, three for coin 3, and none for coin 5. The obverses are harder to distinguish, 
given their simplicity and often rather worn condition, but again there appear to be no more than 
two or three matches for any one die, and the obverse of no. 5 appeal's to be previously 
unrecorded. This confirms that Dubnovellaunos ’s Essex stater was indeed a sizeable coinage, pro- 
duced in significantly greater numbers and over a noticeably longer period than the ‘biga’ series 
(see below). The lack of die-links between the five coins in the hoard also suggests that they had 
been in circulation for a much longer period when the hoard was assembled. 

It is worth noting in passing that the animal conventionally described as a horse on the reverse 
of the Dubnovellaunos staters has in some cases a markedly beaked muzzle (see for example coin 
no. 1 ), more redolent of a griffin than a horse: David Symons has previously pointed out exactly 
the same error of description on other coins of Dubnovellaunos. 7 

Staters of Cunobelin 

The eighteen ‘biga’ staters of Cunobelin (VA 1910) in the Great Waltham hoard form a significant 
percentage of the total known: the CCI holds details of a furdrer twenty-four, and thus this hoard 
constitutes more than forty per cent of the recorded examples of the type. 

The ‘biga’ staters were first discussed in detail by Allen, 8 who placed them at the head of 
Cunobelin’s gold, on the basis of the resemblance between what he called the ‘Apollo-pattern’ on 


7 D Symons. Q "When is a horse not a horse ?" NCirc 106/6 (July 1998), 260-61. 

11 D.F. Allen, Cunobelin's gold', Britannia 6 (1975). 1-19, 
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the obverse and the similar design on the ‘Ricon’ staters of Tasciovanus (VA 1786), Cunobelin’s 
father, 9 The primacy of the ‘biga’ staters is also supported by their weight, which is on average 
between 0. 1 and 0.2 g heavier than the series bearing the familiar corn-ear obverse. 

Allen identified five obverse and reverse die pairs for the ‘biga’ staters, with no links across the 
pairs, shared among eight coins. 10 More recently de Jersey has re-examined the type in the light of 
the increase in finds, identifying a total of seven obverse dies and ten reverse dies for twenty-one 
staters. 11 The discovery of the Great Waltham hoard adds two reverse dies to the total: one 
previously unrecorded, and another which was tentatively identified in the existing corpus as 
reverse die 1, but which is now confirmed as a ‘new 1 die. 

Figure 1 presents a revised version of the die-chain, taking into account the Great Waltham 
hoard and other discoveries since 2000. Figure 2 illustrates the development of the central panel 
on the obverse, if this ordering of the dies is accepted. Over the course of production the tiny 
pellets which form the panel border on dies A and B are enlarged (dies C, D and E) and then 
replaced by plain lines (F and G); the CAMVL inscription is at first very neat, with each letter 
individually defined, but by the end of the series the crossbar on the A has disappeared and the 
letters MVL are conjoined, with the inscription as a whole appearing less carefully engraved. 

As Table 1 indicates, the Great Waltham hoard contains staters from the beginning (die A) and 
end (dies F and G) of this series, but not from the middle portion. This is perhaps slightly curious, 
but various explanations may be suggested. We have no precise idea of the timespan over which 
the ‘biga’ stater was produced: it may have been a very short period indeed, in which case the 
difference between ‘early’ and ‘late' coins might in real terms be represented by a matter of 
months if not weeks. The coins from the ‘missing’ middle period appear in any case to be 
relatively rare: although dies B - E represent more than half of the obverse dies for the series, they 
account for only eleven coins in total, or approximately twenty-five per cent of the forty-two 
recorded specimens. The hoard coins might also have been gathered from just one of two or more 
workshops or circulation pools. 

A B C D E F G 

A l/K I I A A 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Fig, 1, Die chain for CunobeJin’s ‘biga’ staters. 

Discussion 

The chief significance of the Great Waltham hoard lies in its association of staters of 
Dubnovellaunos and Cunobelin, two rulers whose coins had not previously been found together. 
As such it presents another useful piece of evidence in our attempts to reconstruct the complex 
political history of the North Thames kingdom around the turn of the millennium. In this 
respect it should be considered alongside the extraordinary quarter stater from Leicestershire, 
which combines the names of Cunobelin and Dubnovellaunos on the same coin, although in a 
style which appears to have more in common with the later issues of Cunobelin ’s gold. 12 

There has been a tendency in recent work on the North Thames coinage to treat the numismatic 
output of the two tribes of the Trinovantes and the Catuvellauni as a more or less unified whole for 
much of the century before the Roman conquest. 12 In reality the situation was undoubtedly far 
more complex, and more recent work is beginning to tease out some of the complications. It is 

v Allen, as in n.S. p. 1 . 

** Allen, as in n.8. p. 6. 

11 P, dc Jersey, ‘Biga and better: Cunobelin $ first gold', Chris Rttdd Six: 54 (2000), 2-3. 

12 J.H.C. Williams and R. Hobbs. ‘Coin hoards and ritual in Iron Age Leicestershire'. Minerva 14/4 (July/August 2003). 
55 - 56 . 

11 See for example R.D. Van Arsdell, Celtic Coinage of Britain (London. 1989). p 319: R. Hobbs. British Iron Age Coins in the 
British Museum (London. 1996). p. 19. 
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Fig. 2. Development of the central panel on the ‘biga’ stater obverse, 

evident that Cunobelin’s earliest coinage, for example, was almost wholly confined to the territory 
of the Trinovantes, 14 and consequently it is difficult to accept that he ruled both this tribe and the 
Catuvellauni from the earliest days of his reign. There are various other possible scenarios, but per- 
haps the most likely is that Cunobelin directly succeeded Dubnovellaunos at Colchester - perhaps 
by force, or possibly installed there by his father Tasciovanus - while the latter retained control at 
least temporarily of the Catuvellaunian territory. This situation does not seem to have persisted for 
very long, and it is likely that by c. 15 ad at the latest Cunobelin had gained control over the whole 
of the North Thames territory, and - as the distribution of his coinage increasingly suggests - was 
also heavily involved in Kent. The Great Waltham hoard, probably deposited between about 8 and 
13 ad, represents a small but significant piece in this jigsaw of North Thames history. 


A NEW MONEYER FOR THE POST-BRUNANBURH 
VIKING RULERS OF YORK 

STEWART LYON AND SIMON HOLMES 

A metal-detector find from Middleton on the Wolds, East Yorkshire, in the autumn of 2002, and 
since acquired by the Yorkshire Museum, provides us with a new moneyer for the coinage of the 
Norse Viking rulers of York after the death of Athelstan. The moneyer is Durant and the coin a 
fragment of the Triquetra / Standard type minted for Regnald Guthfrithsson, one of the three 
rulers named on this coinage between the death of Anlaf Guthfrithsson in 941 and the recovery of 
York by King Edmund in 944. It is slightly larger than half the original and may be described as 
follows (the presumed missing letters being shown in italics): 


14 de Jersey* as in u.l 1, p. 3; see also P. <le Jersey, ‘Cuitobelin s silver', Britannia 32 (2001), 1-44, at p, 27. 
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Obverse: [ +REGN] 'A-:L-:DC'A'NV[AfC]. A circled triquetra, inset with pellets. 
(Note the misspelling of cununc.) 

Reverse: +DVR*A'NT [MON ETA], A circled standard. Weight 0.62 g. 



Fig. J . Reproduced at 1 : 1 and 2: I . 



Twenty specimens of this type, by three moneyers, are recorded in CTCE : 

Ascolv 

Ba(ldri?)c 

Farman 

Total 

Anlaf Sihtricsson (Cuaran) 1 

- 

15 1 2 

16 

Regnald Guth friths son - 

2 

- 

2 

Sihtric (?Sihtricsson) 1 

- 

1 

2 

Total 2 

2 

16 

20 


Of these moneyers, Ascolv is possibly the same man as the /Esculf who appears, more than 
a decade later, minting coins of York style for Eadwig and then Edgar. Farman, much the com- 
monest moneyer of these Viking rulers, has no York parallels outside the Viking series before 
978, 3 but a Faraman minted coins of Edmund, Eadred and Edgar that are stylistically from the 
Southumbrian Danelaw. However, Sihtric’s coins of Ascolv and Farman are from the same 
obverse die, 4 so the two moneyers were probably working together and are unlikely to have been 
separated by the River Humber. 

Regnald’s two specimens, like the new one, are only fragments and, on both, most of the 
letters of the moneyer’s name are missing. If Baldric is the correct attribution there is no 
moneyer of the same name with York associations in the English series, but such a man signed 
at Northampton for Eadwig and Edgar and also struck coins of related styles for Athelstan, 
Edmund and Eadred. 

As to the new moneyer, Durant, there are several examples of this name in the Southumbrian 
coinage. First, it features in the ‘North-East E variety of the Horizontal Trefoil type for Athelstan, 
as Duriant, 5 and Edmund, as Duraint. 6 Dies of that variety must have been issued to moneyers at a 
number of towns in the Southumbrian Danelaw, including Lincoln and Stamford, but do not 
appear to have reached the Northampton area. 7 Next, a Durand used Horizontal Rosette I dies 
of Edmund of a style of engraving associated with Derby (so that his name is inscribed in the 
genitive, Durandes ) 8 and is likely to be the person who, in Eadred’s reign, minted with dies of 


1 C.E. Blunt, B.H.I.H. Stewart and C.S.S. Lyon, Coinage in Ten tit - Cent nry England (The British Academy, 1989), p. 220 
(Table 11) and p. 231. p CTCE']. 

’ A further penny of Anlaf, moneyer Farman (appearing as BARHAN), chipped and from new dies, was in Sotheby's sale of 4 and 
5 October 1990, lot 398 (illustrated). It was found at Campsall, South Yorkshire, in 19S9 and published by Peter Seaby in Some recent 
coin finds from Yorkshire and North Humberside'. Yorkshire Numismatist 2 (1992). 105-127. al p. 109. Another penny of die same 
tulcr and moneyer was found west of Beverly, East Yorkshire, in 1994 and acquired by the Fitzwilbam Museum. We are grateful to 
Dr Blackburn for these references. 

1 The name occurs at York on a First Small Cross penny of /Ethel red II iSCSI Glasgow 779). 

1 CTCE, p, 231. (r) and <■>). 

' C.E. Blunt. ‘The coinage of Athelstan, 924-939: a survey’, 5/7.7 42 ( 1974, special volume), 35-160. at p. 129, no. 381. 

'■ CTCE, p. 127, no. 151 (BATS 388). 

7 CTCE, p. 266. 

s CTCE, p. 128. no. 189 (BA7S419). 
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Chester style (Horizontal Rosette 2) using the spelling Duran. 9 Finally there is a Durand who 
struck Horizontal Trefoil and Circumscription Cross for Edgar, beginning in the 960s, using dies 
of York style. 10 Since the span is no more than thirty years, we could be dealing with a single 
moneyer who spent part of his career at York and part in the area of the Five Boroughs, occasion- 
ally straying into West Mercia. It may be improbable but it is not impossible. 

The dies for all the Triquetra / Standard coins appear to have been cut by the same hand, doubt- 
less at York, and it is generally assumed that that is where they were used, ft is therefore curious 
that the names of three of the four known moneyers are found in the Southumbrian coinage of 
Edmund or Eadred and not in the issues associated with York during the admittedly short periods 
when they controlled the city. 11 Nevertheless it is unlikely that any of the Triquetra / Standard 
moneyers worked south of the Humber for the Viking rulers. Before Edmund recovered the Five 
Boroughs in 942 there were several moneyers who did, and they struck coins in the name of the 
first or second Anlaf which were otherwise indistinguishable in type and style from Athelstan’s 
‘North-East I’ issue 12 or, in the case of Derby moneyers. his Circumscription Cross type. 13 

It may be, as Dr Mark Blackburn has suggested to us, that there is a parallel with the Church 
type of Athelstan, the dies for which were almost certainly cut in York soon after he recovered it 
from Viking rule in 927 and were issued not only to the York moneyer Regnald but also to others 
who are subsequently associated with Mercian towns from Leicester to Shrewsbury. Were the dies 
sent out to them, or were they present in York when that special issue was minted? 14 


A MONEYER’ S INITIAL ON A CROSS AND-CROSSLETS COIN 

T.C.R. CRAFTER 

The Ashmolean Museum has recently acquired an example of the first coinage of Henry II 
carrying a previously unrecorded moneyer's initial. 1 The new Oxford acquisition is illustrated 
here (PI. 13, 1). The coin is in a poor state of preservation, compounded by earlier vigorous 
cleaning. The reverse is two-thirds flat and the only legend visible is R.:W:ON. 

Nevertheless, a tentative hypothesis can be put forward as to the identity both of the mint and 
moneyer. In the collection of the late F. Elmore Jones there was a penny of Roger F (PI. 13, 2); 
this was listed in BMC Henry //as number 820a under ‘Additions’. 2 This coin was demonstrated 
to be of the Canterbury mint on the strength of a die-link with BMC 201 (uncertain moneyer). 3 
Both the coin of Roger F and the new Ashmolean piece belong to the transitional phase of Class 
A, which shows some features of B. 4 It is entirely plausible that moneyers’ initials were included 
on dies to distinguish moneyers who had the same first name. Therefore the same sub-class of 


9 CTCE, p. 143, no. IQ] (SCBI Edinburgh 289). 

10 CTCE. p. 166, no. 78 and p, 184, no. 294. An obverse die-link between the two types, involving SCBI Edinburgh 388 and Bird 
117, is illustrated in CTCE (Pis. 1 7 and 22). 

11 Following Athenian's death in 939, York was only in English hands between 944 and 947, and again from 948 to 949 (or 
perhaps 9S0). until the last Norse ruler (Eric Bloodaxe) was expelled and killed in 954. Sec the discussion in CTCE. pp. 7-9. 

’’ CTCE. p. 229, Groups II and III. 

!5 CTCE. p.229. Group 1. 

14 The question was raised, but left open, in CTCE, p. 267. 

Acknowledgement!: I am grateful to Alan Dawson for reading a draft of this note. The photograph of the coin from the collection of 
the late F. Elmore Jones is reproduced with the kind permission of A.H, Baldwin & Sons Ltd. 

1 Ashmolean Museum HCR2003.7.26 (Weight-. 1.38 g). 

- D.F. Allen, A Catalogue of English Coins in the British Museum: The Cross-and-Crosslets Type of Heniy II (London, 1951) 
(abbr. BMC Heniy IT), p. 170; Photographs of Coins from the F. Elmore Jones Collection (London: A.H. Baldwin & Sons Lid, 1983) 
Plate IS number 23. This coin was sold at auction at Glendining's (London), 10 April 1 984, Lot 14)8 (also illustrated). 

1 BMC Heniy II. p. cxviii. 

4 For a discussion of A transitional see T.C.R. Crafter, 'A re-examination of the classification and chronology of the Cross-and- 
Crosslets Type of Henry II', BNJ 68 (1998), 42-63 at pp. 44-45. 
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each coin, implying contemporaneity of production, lends credence to interpreting the new coin as 
struck by a Roger W at Canterbury. It is possible that one of these moneyers is the Archbishop’s 
moneyer named Roger who is referred to in Pipe Roils for 1172-3 and 1174-52 


A PROBABLE SHORT CROSS PURSE HOARD FROM 
DUMFRIESSHIRE 

N.M.McQ. HOLMES 

This group of six coins was found by Mr Patrick Langan of Dumfries, while metal-detecting at 
Bush Moor, near Bush of Craigs, in October 2002. The coins were found within an area of diameter 
approximately twenty feet, all at a depth of about nine inches below the surface of a field of 
stubble, and the finder declared himself confident that there were no further coins in the vicinity, 
at least pending disturbance caused by future ploughing. Although it can not be stated categori- 
cally that these six coins belonged to a hoard, their geographical proximity and similarity of date 
render this highly probable. For this reason they were claimed as Treasure Trove, and have been 
acquired by Dumfries Museum. 

The group comprised five English short cross pennies and a Scottish sterling of Alexander II. 
The latter is generally accepted as having been struck between about 1235 and 1249, and the latest 
English coins, of class Vile, are now placed within the period c. 1236^10. The earliest possible 
date of concealment of the hoard must therefore be considered to be 1236, and since no long cross 
coins were present, it may be surmised that it had taken place by soon after 1247. 

Only eight short cross period hoards have previously been recorded from Scotland, and of these 
only that from Dun Lagaidh, Lochbroom, Ross and Cromarty, recovered during the course of an 
archaeological excavation in 1968, has been satisfactorily catalogued. The published report on this 
find summarised what is known about the others, all found during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 1 The only omission from the list was the group of four short cross pennies from graves 
in the churchyard at Holywood, Dumfriesshire, in 1 904, 2 although these may or may not have 
belonged to a hoard. Since the Dun Lagaidh report may not be easily accessible outside Scotland, 
the hoards are summarised again in an appendix to this paper. 

The large hoard found at Tom a’Bhuraich, Aberdeenshire, in 1 822 3 is reported to have comprised 
several hundred coins, all now lost, and that from Keith, Banffshire (1881) 4 many more than the 
thirty-two coins recorded, but some of the other recorded Scottish finds have, like Bush Moor, 
contained only a handful of coins and are likely to represent the contents of purses. This, and the 
fact that in every case but one (Baddingsgill, Peeblesshire, 1834), most or all of the coins were 
English, supports the present writer’s assertion that the use of coins as money was widespread 
throughout Scotland in the early thirteenth century, and that the predominance of English coins 
over Scottish was as pronounced at that time as in the much better documented Edwardian period. 5 


* Pipe Poll 19 Henry I! (London. 1895). p. 87: Pipe Roll 21 Henry IJ (London. 1897). p. 2)8. William Urry muddled the 
moneyers’ names in connection with certain Pipe Roll entries: he erroneously slated that Roger, the Archbishop’s moneyer. accounts 
for the chanels of the Flemings and foreign merchants. Canterbury Under The Angevin Kings (London. 1967). p. 116. The Pipe Rolls 
entries concerning Roger relate to his debts for an assize (cf. BMC Henry H.p ex is). 

Acknowledgement: I am most grateful to Martin Allen for cheeking my identifications of the English pennies and correcting one 
misattribulion. 

1 E. Barlow and A. Robertson. 'The Dun Lagaidh Hoard of Short Cross Sterlings’. Glasgow Archaeological Journal 3 (1974). 
78-81. 

- J. Williams. ‘Coin Finds and Hoards from Dumfriesshire and Calloway’, NCirc 78 (1970). 288-9. 331-3. 388-9. 442-4. 491-3. 
at p. 333. 

1 R.H.M. Do I ley. ‘The Date of tine Medieval Coin-Hoard from Tom A’Bhuraich in Aberdeenshire’. PSAS 95 (1961-2). 241-48. 

J G. Gordon. 'Notice of a Hoard of Silver Coins Discovered in Banffshire. . . .’. PSAS 16 (1881-2). 431-3: E. Sums. ’Notes on the 
Hoard of Coins Discovered in Banffshire. . . .’. as above. 433-6. 

* N.M.McQ. Holmes. ’The Evidence of Finds for the Circulation and Use of Coinage in Mediaeval Scotland*. PSAS forthcoming 
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It is the presence of the Alexander 11 sterling which marks out the Bush Moor hoard front all 
the others, since it is the first time that one of these very rare coins has turned up in a Scottish 
hoard. 


LIST OF COINS 


AH are sterlings / pennies 

Scotland 

Alexander II class b, Pieres. Roxburgh 1.26 g 

England 

Short cross 


Vb I /Va2. Ricard. Lincoln 1 . 1 8 g 

Vllal/VId, Ilger. London 1.04 g 

V 1 Ib3 . Roger, Canterbury 1 . 1 9 g 

VUc 1 , Giffrei. London 1 .02 g 

VIIcl (?), Ledulf, London 1.10 g 


APPENDIX: OTHER SHORT CROSS HOARDS 
FROM SCOTLAND 


Dun Hiadin, Tiree (1787) 

‘Several ounces' of coins, all English, of which forty are in the British Museum. 

Metcalf 26, no. 14. ft 
Thompson 136, no. 358. 7 

R.H.M. Dolley, 'A Note on the Chronology of some Published and Unpublished ‘Short Cross’ Finds from the British 
Isles'. BNJ 29 (1958-9), 297-321. at pp. 318-19. 

Toni a'Bhuraich (Garchory), Strathdon, Aberdeenshire (1822) 

‘Several hundred’ pennies, cut halfpennies and farthings, English, Scottish and Irish, none now traceable. 

Metcalf 25, no. 13. 

Thompson 62, no. 169, and 137, no. 361. 

R.H.M. Dolley. as in n.3. 


Baddingsgill, Peeblesshire (1834) 

Nine pennies of William the Lion and one English. Metcalf recorded that these coins were in the possession of Lord 
Stewartby, who has confirmed that he owns what he believes to be coins from this hoard. 

Metcalf 25, no. 8 
Thompson 1 14, no. 304. 


Glenchamber Moss, New Luce, Wigtownshire (1859) 

Five English pennies, no longer traceable. 

Metcalf 25, no. 10. 

Thompson 108, no. 285 


Lewinshope Farm, Selkirkshire (1865) 

Unknown number of coins, apparently all English; none now traceable. 
Melcalf 25, no. 9 
Thompson 83-84, no. 232. 


D.M Metcalf. The Evidence of Scottish Coin Hoards for Monetary History', in Coinage in Medieval Scotland, edited by 
D M. Metcalf (BAR British Series 45), Oxford, 1977, 1-60. 

J D A. Thompson. Inventory of British Coin Hoards A.D. 600-1500 (RNS Special Publication 1 ). Oxford. 1956. 
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Coldhome Farm, Keith, Banffshire (1881) 

Two pennies of William the Lion and thirty English recorded, but the hoard is said to have comprised ‘eighty 10 a 
hundred' coins; none is now traceable, 

Metcalf 25, no, 12. 

Gordon and Burns, as in n.4. 

Holy wood churchyard, Dumfriesshire (1904) 

Four short cross pennies found ‘in graves' , no longer traceable, 

Metcalf 25, no. 11, 

Williams, as in n.2. 

Dun Lagaidh, Loch broom, Ross and Cromarty (1968) 

One penny and one cut halfpenny of William the Lion, together with fourteen English pennies and eight cut half- 
pennies, found during the excavation of a fortified site, 

Metcalf 26, no. 15, 

Barlow and Robertson, as in n.l. 


EDWARD BOAR’S HEAD HALFPENCE 

LORD STEWARTBY 

In 1937 Blunt argued 1 that the rare Edwardian coins, as type XXII of Edward IV but from dies on 
which the mintmark sun-and-rose (SR) had been overpunched with a boar’s head (BH), should 
be attributed to the brief nominal reign of Edward V (April-June 1483), the use of the BH, the 
personal badge of Richard of Gloucester, being seen as marking Richard’s appointment as 
Protector in early May 1483. This view was to hold the field with most students for more than fifty 
years until Mr Webb Ware, in a paper read to the Society on 23 June 1987, demonstrated that the 
overmarking of Edwardian SR dies with BH must have taken place after the accession of Richard 
III, and that some early SR dies for angels and groats in Richard’s own name were also over- 
marked with BH in the same way. The implication of this is that the dies were altered for an 
administrative purpose rather than a political one. 

Although Mr Webb Ware’s paper is as yet unpublished, he has generously allowed others to 
draw upon its contents. Accordingly, a summary of the evidence of the angels has been included by 
Woodhead in the Schneider Sylloge. The most unequivocal demonstration that some Edwardian 
dies remained in use unaltered after Richard’s accession lies in the existence of muled angels, one 
from Edward dies with the obverse unaltered but the reverse with R over E by the mast ( BNJ 24, PI. 
[, 1), and another from a Richard BH obverse and an unaltered Edward reverse (BNJ 24, PI. I, 4). 

The pattern of die-linkage among groats leads to the same conclusion as the angels. Some 
reverse dies of type XXII groats are also found paired with type I (SR) obverse dies in Richard's 
name, but none of them is known to have been used with an Edward BH obverse. On the other 
hand, no reverse die used for Edward BH groats is also found with a Richard type I obverse, but 
some occur on Richard’s type II groats with mintmark BH. Like the angels, the groats thus show 
that the alteration of the mintmark on Edwardian dies of type XXII from SR to BH must have 
taken place after the first use of SR dies in Richard’s name, probably, as Webb Ware has 
suggested, following the indenture of 20 July with Robert Brackenbury. 

In addition to Edward BH angels and groats, long well-known, Blunt was able to publish a 
halfgroat and penny with BH over SR. It is now possible to add the BH Edward halfpenny - not 
a surprise, since after groats these were the commonest London silver coins of the period. The 
two specimens known to me are illustrated on Plate 13, Plate 13, 3 was acquired by me on the 
London market in the 1970s; Plate 13, 4, in the possession of Messrs Baldwin, is illustrated by 
their kind permission. Both specimens show the characteristic ‘propellor’ pellets on the reverse. 


1 CE. Blunt, ‘The Coinage of Edward V with sonic Remarks on the Lalcr issues of Edward IV’, BNJ 22 (1934-7), 213-24. 
Mr Blunt saw ihc specimen Plate 13, 3 and agreed with the aim but ion here proposed. 
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The lettering is of late Edwardian style. On Plate 13, 3 the letter R can be seen to be from the 
same punch with defective tail as used on the Edward BH halfgroat. This coin also shows a 
small nick in the lower outline of the bust, below the sinister shoulder; this flaw in the punch 
developed during the second reign of Edward IV, and by now was clear and prominent. 

SCBI 23, ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD, III: COINS OF 
HENRY VII - COMMENTS, CORRECTIONS AND ADDITION 

BENTE WITHERS 

A recent visit to the Ashmolean Museum to examine in detail the small change of the Edward IV - 
Commonwealth period brought to light several coins requiring comment, 

Canterbury, not London ? 

Among the coins listed as London, Class Ila (double-arched crown, saltires at neck, no initial 
mark), one coin, Sylloge no. 498, does in fact have an initial mark: the same mark as is found on 
Sylloge no. 632, this being Archbishop Morton’s mark ‘eye’. The reverse of the latter also bears a 
mark of the Archbishop, an ‘m’ in the centre of the cross. 

The two coins are from different obverse dies, but no. 498 is from the same obverse die as a 
coin in the Shuttlewood collection, {Spink sale no. 151, 15 March 2001, lot 67), described in 
the sale catalogue as being a Canterbury/London mule. Very little reverse legend is visible on 
either coin; the Shuttlewood coin shows at most the bottom half of some letters, the Ashmolean 
specimen has only TAS and, perhaps, a C in the next quarter. 1 
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Fig. 3. Sylloge 632. 
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Henry VIII, not Henry VII 

Coins nos 520 and 521 on Sylloge plate XXXII were originally the property of the Bodleian 
Library, but were transferred to the museum in 1920. These two halfpennies are misidentified as 
being type IIIc, (3) and (4)? of Henry VII, when they are in fact both coins of the second coinage 
of Henry VHI. This is immediately apparent from the reverses which have Roman Ns in 
LONDON and plain crosses rather than the cross fourth tie of the previous issues, clearly visible on 
the printed plates, even without magnification. The obverse legends are not so easily legible, but 
on examination of the coins themselves, they do end in SPIA on both coins. 

Coin 520 is in rather poor condition, but coin 521 has most of the legend clearly visible: i.m. 
arrow, h x D x G x RO[ ]PIA], 

It is a shame that it has never been the practice to quote coin legends in the text of the Sylloge, 
or these coins would undoubtedly have been correctly identified at the time of cataloguing. 



Fig. 4 . Sylloge 520, 
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Fig. 5. Sylloge 521. 


Not included 

Also in the collection, with a label stating ‘Omit’ (from Sylloge), is a farthing of Henry VII, which 
although in poor condition is identifiable, and surely of sufficient rarity to justify its inclusion. It 
was in the collection of E.J. Winstanley, and, before that, of L.A. Lawrence. 

Obv. No initial mark. Single-arched crown. hENRIC DI G[RA REX] 

Rev, Cross fourchee. C1V1TAS LOflDOn 
0.125 g. 

S.2250; North 1739; Potter and Winstanley, ‘The Coinage of Henry VII’, BNJ 31 (1962), at 
p. 122, PI. xi, 44, this coin. 



Fig. 6. Henry VII farthing 


PROPOSED UNION WITH SCOTLAND, 1604 

MICHAEL SHARP 

During the year after his accession to the throne of England, James I sought to bring about the 
union of the two kingdoms he ruled. Commissioners were appointed from the parliaments of both 
countries and their first meeting was held in London on 15 October 1604. Meetings continued into 
December but nothing was resolved and the proposal dropped. The only development arising from 
it was that the King assumed the title ‘King of Great Britain’ on 20 October. The necessary changes 
to the obverse legend of his coinage were duly made with the introduction of his second coinage. 

His first coinage, to which there was no Scottish counterpart, recorded the titles ‘Angliae, 
Scotiae, Franciae et Hibemiae’ and his second ‘Magnae Britanniae, Franciae et Hibemiae’. The 
second coinage also bore some appropriate reverse legends — ‘This is the Lord’s doing and is 
marvellous in our eyes’, 'Henry (VII united) the roses, James the Kingdoms’ and ‘May God guard 
these united’. 
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Given this background, it seems sensible to suggest that the copper BEAT1 PACIFIC! medal 
(Lingford part II, lot 1311; PI. 13, 5-6), the reverse of which shows a halved thistle and rose, and 
the three uniface copper pieces of different size depicting crowned rose and thistle entwined 
(Lingford lots 1312-4; PI. 13, 7-9) also relate. Like a number of other items, such as the admis- 
sion tickets for the Touching Ceremonies of Charles II and the promotional silver medalets of 
William and Mary, they were once regarded as patterns, but without reasoned argument. I consider 
it unlikely that these relate to the eventual Act of Union of 1 May 1707, for which there is 
well-known and abundant medallic evidence of a clearly later style. 


TWO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY COPPER HOARDS 
FROM SCOTLAND 

J.D. BATESON 

Two new small hoards of seventeenth-century Scottish copper coins have recently been recovered 
from the East of Scotland. The earlier, containing coins of the 1630s, was found at St Combs 
in Aberdeenshire, while the second, of later coins, comes from Aethelstaneford, East Lothian. 
They provide further evidence of the importance of copper specie in Scotland during the 
seventeenth century. 1 


St Combs, Aberdeenshire, 2002 

This find was made by a detectorist in March 2002, just to the south of the small fishing village of 
St Combs, which lies less than five miles south-east of Fraserburgh on the Aberdeenshire coast. A 
short stretch of coastal path follows the beach south of Inzie Head and the discovery was made 
just on the landward side of the fence bordering the path. No trace of a container was found. 
Although there are several remains from various periods in the vicinity, the hoard was not 
associated with any of these. However, it may be noted that the OS map marks a ‘Cist Urn & 
Coins found’ immediately to the north of the hoard’s find-spot, but the earlier find is not readily 
identifiable with any recorded hoard or coin group. 

The find consists of thirty-five copper turners, or twopences Scots, issued by Charles I during 
the 1630s, and a single Dutch duit of 1629. The second copper issue of Charles I for Scotland was 
struck from February 1632 until October 1639 and is arranged according to the fours types of 
crown used on the obverse, with further subdivision into forty-two varieties. 2 The catalogue below 
follows Stevenson’s arrangement and lists his variety number and initial marks where it is 
possible to do so. This, however, can be done for only ten out of the thirty-five specimens present. 
This is due not so much to wear, which generally may be described as ‘slightly worn’ to mainly 
‘fairly worn’, but rather to corrosion, most displaying some degree of surface corrosion and in 
some cases retaining no detail at all. Die axes are, with two exceptions, to the four cardinal points, 
the majority being 180. Weights are given in grams and grains, although these will have been 
affected by the corrosion. 

The identifiable crowns therefore represent only crowns 2 and 3. The seeming absence of coins 
with crown 1 is unusual, for these do not appear to be rare. They occurred alongside crowns 2 and 3 


1 I am grateful to Nick Holmes of the National Museums of Scotland and Jenny Shicls of the Treasure Trove Advisory Panel 
Secretarial, NMS, for making the two hoards available for study and providing relevant information on the finding. The St Combs 
hoard was discovered by Mr G limes and the Athclstancford hoard by Mr I. Kinloch. Both finds were declared Treasure Trove and 
have been allocated to Aberdeenshire Heritage and East Lothian Museums Service respectively. 

2 R.B.K. Stevenson. 'The ’Stirling - turners of Charles I, 1632-9". 8NJ 29 (1959), 128-51. These are sometimes referred to as 
’Stirling’ turners, since the profit of the coinage was assigned to Sir William Alexander of Mcnsiric. subsequently Viscount and Earl of 
Stirling, to compensate him for losses sustained in the abandonment of the colony of Nova Scotia. 
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Scotland: Charles I copper turners. 1630s issues 
Crown 2 

1 Stevenson ?1 1. lozenge / '/lozenge, 0.68 (10.5) 

2-3 Stevenson 16. lozenge / rose. 0.63 (9,7); 0.57 (8.8) 

Crown .7 

4 Stevenson 19. anenome / anenome, 0.68 ( 10.5). R crosses inner circle 

5 Stevenson ?1 9. - /anemone, 0.65 (10.0) 

6 Stevenson 20. lozenge / anemone, 0.41 (6.3) 

Crown 2 recommenced 

I Stevenson 33, lozenge / lozenge, 0.7 1 (11.0), trefoils under CR 

8-10 Stevenson 39. saltire with pellet above / saltire with pellet above. 0.91 (14.1); 0,62 (9.6); 0.59 (9. 1 ) 

Stevenson reference uncertain 

Crown 2 — legible initial marks 

II lozenge / lozenge, 0,55 (8.5) 

12 ?lozenge / ?lozenge. 0.48 (7.4) 

13 lozenge/ -.0.85 (13.1) 

14 —/lozenge, 0.62 (9.6) 

15 lozenge/ -.0.73 (11.3) 

16 -/ lozenge. 0.53 (8.2). bent 

Crown 2 - initial marks uncertain 

17-22 1.11 (17. 1); 0.77 (11.9), chipped; 0.67 (10.3); 0.62 (9.6); 0.58 (9.0); 0.51 (7.9) 

Uncertain crown 

23 lozenge / 0.58 (9.0), dots sides CR 

24 -/ lozenge, 0.93 (14.4) 

25 -/ ?anenome, 0.91 (14.1) 

26 -/anenome, 0.55 (8.5) 

Uncertain crown and initial marks 

27-32 0.77 (11.9); 0.70 (10.8); 0.66 (10.2); 0.61 (9.4); 0.51 (7.9); 0.51 (7.9) 

Counteifeits 

33 crown ?2. lozenge / -. 0.80 ( 12.40). crown and thistle odd 

34 crown ?2, im - / -, 0.75 (11 .6), crown and CR odd 

35 crown 2, im -/ -, 0.52 (8.0). crude crown and general odd appearance, beaded inner circle reverse 

United Netherlands, Overyssel 

36 copper duit, 1629, 1.35 (20.9) 

in the Toward Castle and Capanagh hoards and with crowns 2, 3 and 4 in the Pow hoard. 1 * 3 The 
striking of the coins with crown 4 was attributed to 1637-9, and its absence in the St Combs find 
appears to provide a terminus ante quern for the deposition of this hoard which may therefore be 
suggested as being about 1636. 

Three of Lhe thirty-five turners in the hoard may be regarded as forgeries on account of their 
poor style. This may be compared with a similar number of forged pieces among the 127 1630s 
turners contained in the Pow hoard. Despite the huge numbers of official turners struck, counter- 
feiting was a major problem throughout most of the 1630s and was continually addressed by the 
government in Edinburgh. 4 Likewise it was concerned by the import and use of large numbers of 
Dutch duits, French doubles toarnois and English farthings. This, too, is reflected by lhe inclusion 
of a duit of Overyssel struck in 1629 and in fairly worn condition. Two unspecified Dutch duits 
were included in the hoard found on Brimmond Hill near Aberdeen and mainly composed of 
1630s turners. 5 

1 J.D Bateson. Three Hoards of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries from the West of Scotland'. NC 153 ( 1993). 153-69, 
Toward Castle at pp. 157-60; W.A. Seaby, ‘Five Seventeenth-Century Hoards from Ulster', BNJ 30 (1960-61). 331-43. Capanagh at 

pp. 335-7: R.B K. Stevenson. 'Pow. Stromness, Orkney (Charles 1)'. PSAS 89 (1955-60) 113-17. Although the Capanagh hoard was 

found in County Antrim, it was seen as basically a Scottish hoard lost by a Scots planter in Ulster (Seaby. as above, p. 335). 

J Stevenson, as in n.l, pp. 134-5. 

I. Cruickshank. ‘Bnmmond treasure trove'. PSAS 77 (1942-3), 191-2. 
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If the duit was regarded as passing at the same value as a turner then the hoard would comprise 
thirty-six such pieces, which at twopence each, would amount to seventy-two pence or six 
shillings Scots, equal to sixpence Sterling. Stevenson quotes a contemporary source which says 
that for ease of receipt these turners were put into many little bags. 6 It might be that the St Combs 
find represents the accidental loss of such a small packet containing the equivalent of six shillings. 
This might be thought to be too round a sum to be the contents of a complete purse board. The 
quotation just noted goes on to say that ‘the ruder sorte of people’ were enticed to change their 
silver coin for a small gain in the number of turners given and such a person might have 
considered it worthwhile to treat even such a small sum as a normal hoard. The Toward Castle 
hoard, seemingly hidden in the roof of the hall, was also small, consisting of only thirty-three turners. 

Returning again to the quotation, it states that ‘For some tyme no money was to be seen almost 
but Turner's . . and the St Combs hoard, along with the others noted, provides ample evidence of 
such a situation in the currency of Scotland in the 1630s. 


Athelstaneford, East Lothian, 2001 

This small hoard of twenty-one mostly late seventeenth-century copper coins was found in front 
of Gilmerton House, Aethelstaneford, East Lothian in December 2001. They were discovered 
lying in a stack along with a few scraps of what appears to be leather, suggesting perhaps a leather 
purse. Sixteen of the coins - and probably two of the uncertain specimens - are Scottish. These 
consist of eleven - plus probably the two uncertain - turners or bodies (twopence Scots) and five 
bawbees (sixpence Scots), all of Charles II and struck between 1663 and 1679. There are also two 
French doubles tournois of 1638 and 1642-3 which are basically similar to the turners. The final 
coin is entirely illegible. All suffer to some degree from corrosion and in terms of wear range from 
fairly worn to worn. 


LIST OF COINS 

Scotland: Charles II 
turner issue 1663-9 

1-9 2.65 (40.9): 2.29 (35.4); 2.21 (34.1); 1.77 (27.3): 1.73 (26.7); 1.60 (24.7); 1.52 (23.5); 1.43 (22.1); 1.32 (20.4) 

copper issue 1677-9 
tumei/bodle 

10 16792.02(31.1) 

1 1 uncertain 2.4 1 (37.2) 

bawbee 

12 1678 6.99(107.9) 

13-16 uncertain 7.15(110.4); 6.79 (104.8); 6,60 (101 .9); 5.88(90.8) 

France: Louis XI 11 
doubles tournois 

1 7 1 638 Bordeaux 3.26 (50.3) 

18 164- (1642-3) 1.26(19.5) 

Uncertain 

19-20 Probably 1663 issue turners as nos 1-9; no. L9 has a small ‘bite’ missing from the edge, a typical flaw from the 
flan-cutting process, 2,36 (36.4), 20 mills; 0.98 (15.1), 19 mm 
21 1.86 (28.7). 21 mm 


The latest coins in the hoard are the bodies and bawbees of 1677-9, one of the bodies still having 
a legible date of 1679. The two bodies are fairly worn and the five bawbees may be described as 
worn. This would indicate circulation at least to 1690 and possibly into the early 1690s. However 
in the absence of any copper coins of William and Mary, issued 1691-4, and William alone, 
issued 1695-7, which are not uncommon, the date of deposit is likely to be before 1695. 


Stevenson, as in n. 1 . pp. 135-6. 
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This new discovery would appear to represent the accidental loss of a small purse of coins and 
is not dissimilar in size and issues to a small group of purse hoards deposited at the very end of the 
seventeenth century. Nineteen bawbees struck between 1677 and 1694 were found in 1921 on a 
body discovered in a peat bog at Barrock, near Wick, Caithness, while a mixture of three bawbees 
and three bodies from 1677 to 1697, along with a single double tournois, were recovered from a 
garden in Tranent, East Lothian, in 1967. 7 Another hoard, from Lewis, may also be noted although 
its deposit has been dated to the latter part of the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 8 ft is a 
small purse hoard found with one of eleven skeletons, probably the remains of shipwrecked 
sailors. It contained thirteen bawbees of 1677-9 and an Irish halfpenny of 1681, along with two 
earlier Dutch double stuivers and a thaler of 1609 struck for Rudolf II of Austria. However, given 
the absence of the copper issues of the 1690s, it may be preferable to bring the deposit of the 
Lewis find back to the early 1690s. 

The other two finds, Barrock and Tranent, are probably somewhat later than this, but all four are 
good examples of the continuing importance and widespread use of copper coin in Scotland at that 
period. 


THE ‘DUNKIRK’ HALFPENNY 

D.W. DYKES 


¥ 



Fig. t. The Dunkirk Factory and mill pond from the south west in 1979 
(© Crown copyright, NMR). 


7 R.B.K. Stevenson, ‘Two Scottish Seventeenth-Century Com Hoards', BNJ 41 (1972), 136-44, and Tranent Coin Hoard", 
Discovery & Excavation in Scotland 1967, 25-6. 

s N. Holmes, ‘The Coins', in R. McCultagh and F. McCormick, ‘The excavation of post-medieval burials from Braigh, Aignish, 
Lewis, 1989', PSAS 25 (1991 ), 73-88, at pp. 81-84. 
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Almost half a century ago the late Arthur Griffin contributed to the Journal a short paper on the 
eighteenth-century tokens issued in the name of the Dunkirk Factory in Somerset (D&H: 
Somerset 107-109).' At the time serious interest in such pieces was at a comparatively low ebb; 
nothing on the series had appeared in the Journal for close on thirty years and little of significance 
in the more worthy trade periodicals apart from Arthur W. Waters’s ‘Notes on Dalton’s and 
Hamer’s Provincial Token-Coinage of the Eighteenth Century’ published as recently as 
1952-1 95 3. 2 Waters’s articles were something of a spur to Griffin - as they were to many others - 
for he was always as much concerned with the social and historical context of the tokens as with 
their fine numismatic detail. In this he followed in the footsteps of his fellow townsman, Sydney 
Sydenham (1860-1913), who, at the turn of the century, had amassed the country’s most extensive 
collection of archival ephemera relating to eighteenth- and nineteenth-century tokens. s Although 
he never neglected the importance of a close study of the actual pieces themselves, Griffin’s main 
interest, as he put it in his paper, was to ensure that information about ‘the token issuers, their 
lives and businesses’ should be preserved ‘while old records are still available and while old 
buildings still exist; otherwise many of the tokens which are at present something of a mystery 
will no doubt remain so ’. 4 

Knowing that worn specimens of the ‘Dunkirk’ halfpennies were occasionally found in the 
vicinity of Bath, he established that the Dunkirk Factory had been a woollen mill still existing 
as a picturesque ivy-clad ruin at Sharpstone in the Somerset parish of Freshford, four miles 
south east of the city on the border with Wiltshire and three miles west of Bradford-on-Avon 
(ST 785 595). 5 But when Griffin wrote his piece industrial archaeology was in its infancy and 
such records of commercial undertakings as were accessible in public archives were very 
limited. With the information available to him at the time, he could thus say little about the 
history of the mill or throw as much light as he would have wished on the issuers of the mill 
token, designated only by the monogram 011 & 5 on its reverse. Reading somewhat more than 
was justified into the one published source at his disposal - the Rev. Percival Goodrich’s history 
of the parish - Griffin conjectured that the ‘01c' of the monogram, by association, represented 
Paul Methuen (1779-1849; 1st Baron Methuen 1838), a descendant of the Paul Methuen, a 
Bradford clothier, who had founded the family’s fortunes in the seventeenth century, 6 and, 
rather more positively, that the ‘S’ stood fora local clothier, John Joyce (1748-1804). In neither 
instance, though, was he able to offer any concrete evidence to link the two men to the Dunkirk 
Factory. 7 

The purpose of this note is to re-examine Griffin’s notions about the monogram and the 
management of the Dunkirk Factory in the light of what we now know of the contemporary West 


Acknowledgements: I ant indebted to Dr Alan Dodge, the historian of Freshford. for his kindness in readily providing me with 
information about Dunkirk past and present and for drawing my attention to the view of the Dunkirk Factory in Fig. I . My thanks are 
also due to Dr Dodge and to Michael Dickinson for their comments on an earlier draft of this note 

Abb rev iat ions. D&.H - R. Dalton and S.H. Hamer. The Provincial Token-Coinage of the ISth Century ([Bristol), privately printed 
in 14 parts 19)0- IS). 

1 "The "Dunkirk" Tokens'. BNJ 28 ( 1955-57). i 7 1 -74. Arthur Charles Griffin ( 1919-1983). a civil servant based in Bath, was 
an authority on the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century tokens of his adopted city and its surrounding area. His knowledge of Bath 
was aptly demonstrated in his refutation of some characteristically ill-founded pronouncements by J.R. Farnell. SCMB. March 
1958. 107-108: November 1958. 494-95: and June 1959. 214-15. He was for many years the secretary of the Bath and Bristol 
Numismatic Society and a prominent supporter of BANS, of which he was Librarian from 1962 to 1974. 

- Waters’s 'Notes*, serially published in SCMB between January 1952 and October 1953. were reprinted as Notes on Eighteenth 
Century Tokens (London, 1954). Mention should be made of C.W. Peck's overview. •Eighteenth Century Tradesmen's Tokens' SCMB. 
September 1947, 344-48: and W.H. Chaloner. 'New Light on John Wilkinson's Token Coinage" SCMB. July 1948. 306-308. 

City of Bath Reference Library. 

J Griffin, as in n. I , p. 171. 

1 Griffin seems to have been unaware that James Atkins in his Tradesmen 's Tokens of the Eighteenth Century (London. 1892). 
p. 179. had already identified Dunkirk as a Freshford factory. Atkins had doubtless taken account of a note by Richard Thomas Samuel 
in the Bazaar. Exchange and Mart. 31 January ISS3, p. 122. where the latter, on the authority of unnamed corespondents, had also 
attributed the issue to 'Moggeridge i sic I and Joyce*: see also n. 21 below. Bradford-on-Avon did not acquire its distinguishing suffix 
until I S65 and in this paper is henceforward referred to as 'Bradford' 

* Paul Methuen (c. 1614-1667). according to John Aubrey (The Natural History of Wiltshire (London. 1847), Part ii. p. JI3) the 
greatest eloathier of his ti me' , and an issuer of seventeenth-century farthings i n Bradford: SCSI , 49. Norwcb Tokens Part VI, no. 5422. 

7 Griffin, as in n. I , p. 173. 
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of England woollen industry. 8 It is unhappily apparent that neither of his suppositions was a valid 
one. While the Methuens still owned considerable property in the Freshford area, they had made 
the transition from trade to ‘county family’ years before and had long given up any direct involve- 
ment in the industry that had brought them wealth. 9 Griffin was nearer the mark with John Joyce 
but, again, while the latter was certainly a respectable Freshford clothier at the time, he had no 
personal connection with Dunkirk either; nor was he the Joyce whom Griffin identified as giving 
evidence before a Parliamentary select committee in 1803. 10 

This Joyce was in fact John’s younger and more successful brother, Thomas Joyce 
(1759-1 8 17). 11 We know little about Thomas Joyce’s early life except that at some point he left 
Freshford to seek his fortune elsewhere and that, having married the daughter of a Caine clothier 
in 1781, he had soon gathered together enough capital to set himself up in the clothing trade in the 
Bradford area. 12 By 1790 he was beginning to emerge as a significant figure in the industry 
locally, and in that year he became the working tenant of a fulling mill owned by the leading 
Bradford cloth-making family of Yerbury at Avoncliff, a mile to the east of Freshford. Joyce was a 
determined innovator, sought out for advice on technical matters - experimenting, for example, 
with English- bred merino yam - and an entrepreneur at the forefront of the mechanisation of the 
West of England woollen industry. In partnership with John Moggridge, a Yerbury son-in-law, 
he quickly developed the range of cloth -making processes at Avoncliff mill, installing water- 
driven scribbling and carding machinery that is thought to have been the first of its kind in the 
area. 13 Spinning and weaving, the latter still - and for many years to come - mostly done as a 
handloom operation in the weavers’ own homes, were processes not undertaken in the factory 
at this stage of its development. Thus on the opposite bank of the Avon the partners built an 
extensive complex of seventeen cottages in what seems to have been a traditional domestic mix of 
living accommodation, spinning rooms and upper-storey weaving shops. 14 

In these years, too, he and Moggridge were developing workshops and a dye house on the 
latter’s property at the Bullpit in Bradford. At the same time Joyce was extending his interests 
elsewhere and in 1791, again in partnership with Moggridge, he turned his attention to Freshford, 
leasing the land at Sharpstone on which the firm was to erect the Dunkirk mill as a purpose-built 
manufactory intended predominantly for the mechanical spinning of yarn. 15 The new factory had 


s Sec. in particular. J.de L. Mann. The Cloth Industry nt the West of England from 1640 to 1880 (Oxford. 1971); K.G Pooling, The 
Woollen Industry of South-West England (Bath. 1971); K.G. Pooling. The Structure of the Wiltshire-Some rset Border Woollen 
Industry. 1 S 16-40' in N.B. Harte and K.G, Ponting (editors). Textile History and Economic History: Essays in Honour of Miss Julia de 
Lacy Mann (Manchester. 1973): and K.H. Rogers. Wiltshire and Somerset Woollen Mills (Edington, 1976). 

9 Goodrich simply said that 'Wealthy were the clothiers who resided at Freshford. The names of Methuen and Joyce are noted in 
our history. Each of diem, of course, was intimately associated with the production of cloth’: P.J. Goodrich. Freshford. 4 Study 
(Oxford. 1929). p. 88. The last of the clothier Methuens was Thomas (d. 1737) whose son Paul (1723-95) bought Corsham Court in 
1745 and settled there as a landed gentleman. The Methuens did own Freshford Mill until 1794. but tenants had worked it since the 
1730s. In any case the future Lord Methuen would have been only sixteen at the time of the issue of the tokens. 

Griffin, as in n.l, p. 171. Cf. British Parliamentaiy Papers. Minutes of Evidence Taken before the Select Committee on the 
Woollen Clothiers' Petition (H. C. 95). 1802/3. Vol. 7. John Joyce worked out of Ivy House (now Hill House). Freshford where he had 
workshops, dye houses and a shearing shop. 

1 1 For the Joyces, a family long settled in Freshford, rising from artisan weavers and scribblers to the status of small clothier in the 
previous generation, see Alan Dodge, Freshford: The History of a Somerset Village (Bath, 2000), pp. 107-30. 

15 Joyce married Frances Heath, the daughter of Ralph Heath of Caine, at Calstonc Wellington on t ) December 1781: Marriage 
Licence Bond and Parish Register entry - Wiltshire & Swindon Record Office, 

11 Dodge, as in n il, p. 109; D.A. Crowley (editor). Victoria County Histoiy of Wiltshire. Vol. XI (Oxford. 1980), p. 231. In 
December 1791 an inquest was held on a twelve year old hand at the mill 'who with many others younger as well as older was 
employed ... in managing and working the late improved machines and engines for cloth making'. ’Inadvertently in his playtime’ tic 
was caught up in the machinery and 'whirled round with great force, his body bruised, his limbs shattered and beaten off. so that he 
was instantly dead': quoted in Rogers, as in n.8, p, 164, 

11 Crowley, as in n.l 3. p. 231; Dodge, as in n II, p. lit). With the collapse of hand-loom weaving the cottages were adapted as the 
Bradford Union Workhouse in 1836 and subsequently passed through a number of uses as a First World War convalescent home, a 
hotel and fiats, until they were finally reconstructed as a residential close of houses - Ancliff Square - in the late 1980s. 

Griffin (as in n.l, p. 173) suggested that the name 'Dunkirk' was derived from the Flemish weavers the original Paul Methuen 
had imported into the area in the seventeenth century. As Dodge (as in n.ll, p. 13) has pointed out, however, the name is more likely 
and more prosaically to have been a euphemistic adaptation of the 'Dung Can House' that previously occupied the site of the factory. 
An element of ’historical justification’ may. of course, have prompted the adoption of the more acceptable new name. 



presumably been completed by 1795, the declared date of the halfpenny which quite faithfully 
depicts the main five-storey building. Nine bays wide and constructed of rubble stone with free- 
stone quoins and windows of standard design, the factory was operated by a single thirty-two foot 
water wheel contained within the structure and fed from an adjacent millpond created from the 
flow of a small stream. 16 

Thomas Joyce’s partnership with the Moggridge family lasted until 1807. Joyce then worked 
Dunkirk in partnership with Edward Cooper, another Bradford clothier, and in 1810 installed a 
Boulton and Watt steam engine to augment the head of water from the small midstream that 
during dry seasons must frequently have proved inadequate to drive the machinery. Three years 
later, when the opportunity arose to acquire a plant more in keeping with its business needs, the 
partnership bought for £14,000 the Staverton Factory, said to have been ‘the most complete in the 
West of England’. 17 Dunkirk was sold and under a variety of subsequent owners and tenants it 
survived the increasing vicissitudes of the declining west-country woollen industry for a further 
forty years until 1856, when it was converted into a flock mill. Shortly before the First World War 
Dunkirk was finally abandoned as an industrial concern and was allowed to decay into the 
spectacular ivy-clad ruin it remained until the 1980s, when it was given a new lease of life as an 
imaginative three-storey residential conversion, 18 

The rapid mechanisation of the West of England woollen industry in the 1790s created a rush 
for suitable water-powered factory sites, and Joyce had probably decided to embark on the devel- 
opment of Dunkirk, inadequate though its stream undoubtedly was, because at the time he had 
been unable to lease Freshford Mill, the existing large mill in the village. By 1807 he had at last 
acquired that tenancy, however, and had set about converting the mill into another manufactory. 19 
At about the same time he had purchased most of the Methuen village estate for some £13,500 
and, thus, with the two large Freshford factories, had established himself as the parish’s leading 
landowner and employer. But by then Joyce had already achieved a position of some prominence 
in both county circles and the cloth trade. In 1803 he had been sufficiently accepted socially to be 
appointed a deputy lieutenant for Somerset and, in his industry, to have become a key member of 
the group of larger west-country clothiers petitioning Parliament for the repeal of the Tudor statutes 
that restricted the mechanisation of the woollen industry. 20 

Dunkirk stood at the very dawn of this mechanisation and of the factory age to which it gave 
rise. Its halfpenny provides us with a contemporary glimpse of this new world and celebrates, in 
its severe and unsentimental imagery, the contribution that Moggridge and Joyce - the ‘0K. & 3 ’ of 
the reverse monogram - made to the beginnings of the industrial revolution. 21 Bearing in mind 
Joyce’s apparent dynamism and his growing success the precedence of the ‘0K7 may seem odd but 
it probably reflected Moggridge’s already established position in the cloth industry (there was 
after all an age discrepancy of nearly forty years between the two men), the social divide between 
a ‘gentleman clothier’ and a ‘working clothier’, and the likelihood that the wealthier Moggridge 
was bankrolling their joint operations. 22 


Ponting (1973). as in n.8, pp. 1 85-6; Rogers, as in n.8. pp. 194-5. The tease of the mill at Avondiff appears lo have been 
surrendered 10 the Yerburys after the completion of Dunkirk, but Moggridge and Joyce retained the complex of cottages. 

17 Staverton. of course, under its previous owner. John Jones, had issued half crown end penny tokens in 1811. 

** Rogers, as in n.8, p. 195: Dodge, as in n. II, p. 290; Bryan Little. 'Blood. Sweat and Tears at Dunkirk Mill*. Gloucestershire and 
Avon Life, January 1983. (38-9). 

M Rogers, as in n.8. p. 196: Ponting (J973). as in n.8. p. 184. states, on the earlier authority of Rogers, that Joyce Ixntght Freshford 
Mill for £12.000 in 1807. 

-0 And were perceived, in particular, as protecting the old handicraft methods of the cloth-dressers, who reacted violently against 
the new developments at this time. On the industrial violence of the 1790s and 1800s sec Adrian Randal). Before the Luddites: Custom. 
Community and Machinery in the English Woollen Industry, 1776-1809 (Cambridge. 1991). 

- 1 R.C. Bell in his Commercial Coins 1787-1804 (Newcastle upon Tyne. 1963). pp. 158-9. following Samuel (as in n.5). attributes 
the monogram, without comment, to Moggeridgc (sic) and Joyce, an attribution to which Griffin was never reconciled' .VA !C. February 
1967,427 

” A 'William Moggridge, Esq.' - almost certainly a mistake for ‘John* - is listed as a freeholder among the Bradford 'Gentry' in 
the Universal British Directory (Vol. II, London. 1793-98). 
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Nevertheless, John Moggridge (c. 1720- 1803) comes down to us as a much more elusive figure 
than Joyce. 23 He came originally from Topsham in Devon, but when he married Ann Yerbury at 
Bradford in 1763 he was said to have been resident in the London parish of St Dionis 
Backchurch. 24 His presence in London may be explained by some family association with the 
Cam family of Dyrnock in Gloucestershire that in turn may have led to a contact with Samuel 
Cam, a rich Bradford clothier who maintained a warehouse in London in the late 1750s, and sub- 
sequently brought him into the industry in Bradford. 25 This is speculative, but by 1767 Moggridge 
had leased the Red Lion Inn in Church Street, Bradford, with its nearby bull pit. It seems likely 
that in the early 1780s, as a partner in the clothiers Hart, Moggridge and Company, he was 
operating workshops in Church Street where a member of the Hart family is known to have had a 
mill in the second decade of the nineteenth century. 26 In 1794 Moggridge bought the freehold 
of the property by which time, as we have seen, he was in partnership with Thomas Joyce at 
Avoncliff and was also operating a dye house near the Bullpit site, which they proceeded to 
develop into a factory. 27 

In 1790, however, Moggridge had inherited the lordship of the manor of Dyrnock in 
Gloucestershire and much of its associated estate from Ann, the last of the Cams. 2K It is not known 
when Moggridge moved to Gloucestershire and gave up his active involvement in the cloth trade, 
but he was certainly resident there at the time of his death in 1803. At some point, possibly in the 
1790s, 29 he transferred his clothing interests to his son John Hodder Moggridge (1771-1834). who 
remained in Bradford until he disposed of them all in 1807 to retire to Gloucestershire himself to 
enjoy the life of a country gentleman on the wealth he was said to have accumulated by ‘spinning 
English broadcloth’. 30 He was High Sheriff of the county in 1809 but very soon afterwards moved 
to the Sirhowy valley in Monmouthshire, where he had industrial and banking interests. 31 In poli- 
tics a ‘Reform’ Whig he unsuccessfully contested the Monmouth boroughs in 1820 but, if he is now 
remembered at all, it is as the paternalistic founder of the then model village of Blackwood. 32 

The Dunkirk token - measuring 29 mm and weighing, on average, a not uncreditable 9.5 g - 
was struck in three distinct types, the obverse of each bearing a suspended fleece above the mono- 
gram ‘9k & S’ with the surrounding legend SUCCESS TO THE STAPLE OF ENGLAND and 
the reverse a view of the factory with designation and date ‘1795’. According to Charles Pye, in 
the 1801 (quarto) edition of his Provincial Coins and Tokens, the halfpenny was struck by the 
Birmingham token manufacturer William Lutwyche (1754-c. 1801) from dies sunk by the young 
engraver Francis Arnold (c. 1772-1829), who was also responsible for most of Lutwyche’s Bath 


Not made less opaque by the family’s tendency to spell Us name 'Maugridgc' into the 1 790s and Moggridge’s proclivity lo move 
about the country. 

54 Bradford Parish Register, Marriages. 5 April 176); Vicar General’s Licence. 31 March 1763: Wiltshire & Swindon Record 
Office. 

Two generations of the Cams of DymocJc are recorded as ‘citizens of London' in the eighteenth century but I have been unable 
as yet to establish a direct link between Samuel Cam and that family. Cf. J.E. Get hyn -Jones. Dyrnock down the Ages ((Dyrnock], 1966), 
p- 98. 

- f ‘ The firm of Hart. Moggridge and Co. is described as Bradford clothiers in Bailey's Western <S Midland Directory for . . . 1783 
where a William Hart is recorded as a mercer and draper. A Samuel Han operated a mill in Church Street between c. I S08 and e. 1 820 

- 1 It is so described in 1807 when John Moggridge’s son, John Hodder Moggridge, disposed of it: Rogers, as in n.8. p. 157. 

* Ann Cam's considerable residual estate was divided between John Thackwcll of Berrow, Gloucestershire, and John Moggridge. 
Thackwell was a distant relation of the Cams and it is reasonable to assume that Moggridge was one too: Getliyn- Jones, as in n.25, 
p. 30. 

® Moggridge’s daughter was married at Dyrnock in November 1794, which might suggest that he was living permanently in 
Gloucestershire at that time. If so his west country interests could well have been handed over to his son about this time in which event 
the ’of the token could, of course, refer lo John Hodder Moggridge. 

David Williams. John Frost. A Study in Chartism (Cardiff. 1939). p. 3 1 . 

1 Moggridge was a partner in the Monmouth Bank of the ironmaster Samuel Homfray with an interest in the latter’sTredegar Iron 
Company (issuer of the TIC penny tokens of 1812). It could be John Hodder Moggridge who was referred to in 1799 as the ’Welch 
Goatc' in a threatening letter from Wiltshire shearmen antagonistic to technical change and fearing consequent unemployment: \ . . 
as for the devel Joice the inarder an the Welch Goaie we will burn diem both . . quoted in Randall, as in n.20. p. 154. 

Williams, as in n.30. passim: Brian LI. James, "John Hodder Moggridge and the founding of Blackwood’, Presenting 
Monmouthshire. The Journal of the Monmouthshire Local History Council, no. 25 (Vol. II, no. 5. Spring 1968). 25-29: Gillian Darlcy. 
Villages of Vision (London, 1975). p. 82. Moggridge was an uncompromising opponent of ‘truck’ which he castigated as 'repugnant 
alike to every sentiment of equity and humanity' : The Cambrian. 25 July 1817. 
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commissions, 33 Arnold having botched his initial reverse die (D&H: Somerset 107 - Fig. 2) by 
spelling 'DUNKIRK' as ‘DUNK1KRE’, the issue was withdrawn. Thomas Sharp, who rated it as 
'R.r.', said that because of the misspelling only a few proofs were struck, 34 but this was not before 
Lutwyche had ensured that sufficient specimens of the erroneous halfpenny, on flans with a vari- 
ety of edges, were made available for the collectors’ market. Today, the substantive issue (milled 
to the left WWW) is perhaps not as exceptional as Sharp was led to believe although the edge vari- 
eties are certainly extremely rare. 35 



Fig. 2. D&H: Somerset 107. The obverse die is distinguishable by the flourishes to the ‘01L’ and the leaf sprig after the '5'. 


This was replaced by a new issue retaining the original obverse but with a freshly engraved 
reverse die with the view of the factory modified, the name of the factory corrected and that of the 
county CSOM T ’) added (D&H: Somerset 108 - Fig. 3). The flans are either milled to the right HUH 
or plain-edged. 



Fig. 3. D&H: Somerset 108. That the reverse is stuck from a new and not a reworked die is made dear by the different 
treatment of the factory building, especially at its left side, base and doorway. 

These first two issues were, one imagines, struck in the summer and winter of 1795-6. No 
reference is made to either in Pye’s Provincial Copper Coins or Tokens issued between the Years 
1787 and 1796, the final plates of which were published in Birmingham on 1 August 1795. 
Thomas Spence, though, does list the first issue — under ‘DUNK1RKE’ - in the Supplement (p. in) 
to his Coin Collector's Companion (London. 1795) which Miss Banks bought on 14 August 1795. 
The substantive milled versions of both issues are listed in Samuel Birchall’s Descriptive List pub- 
lished towards the beginning of 1796 - Miss Banks acquired her copy on 1 March 1796 - and 
engraved in one of the plates of Denton and Prattent’s Virtuoso’s Companion for 28 April 1796. 36 

The second issue is as scarce as its predecessor - even Sir George Chetwynd did not have 
a specimen - and the plain-edged version is an even more elusive variety of the type. Pye, 


11 Provincial Coins and Tokens issued from the Year 17S7 to the Year 1801. engraved by Charles Pye, Birmingham (Birmingham, 
1801), p. 10 (plate 17), nos, 5 and 6. Arnold succeeded William Main waring as Lutwyche s main die-sinker on Main waring';, death in 1794. 

3J Thomas Sharp, A Catalogue of Provincial Copper Coins. Tokens. Tickets, and Medulels issued in Great Britain, Ireland, anti the 
Colonies, daring the Eighteenth and Nineree/nh Centuries . . in the Collection of Sir George Chetwynd . . . (London, 1834$, p. 82: 
Pye, as in n.33, describes this version of the halfpenny as rare, only a few impressions having been struck. 

Sec D&H, p. 238, for these various edges although they ultimately admitted (p. 557) that '.Somerset 107a' and: ‘Somerset )()7b' 
could not be traced. The only edge variety of which Atkins (as in n.5) was aware was 'Somerset 1 08a' (Atkins 94a) 

' Samuel Birchall, A Descriptive List of the Provincial Copper Coins or Tokens issued between the Years 1786 and 1796 ' i , vu . 
1796), p. 25, nos, 21 and 22: [Matthew Demon and Thomas Prallcntj, The Virtuoso's C''. 11 - w I and Coin Colleetor's Guide (8 vols: 
London, 1795-97). Vol. 3, p. 84. Miss Banks's date oT acquisition of Spence's Supplement and 'Birchall' is inscribed on the flyleaves 
of her copies in the Royal Mint Library. 
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presumably on the authority of Lutwyche whom he credits as one of his informants, says that five 
cwt. of the issue - identified by him as no. 6 on plate 17 of his quarto edition and described as 
common — were struck. Lutwyche’s assertion must, however, have been intended to include yet a 
third issue. This (D&H; Somerset 109 - Fig. 4) was produced from a new obverse die (not listed 
by Pye), easily identifiable by the different working of the loops of the suspension ribbon, the lack 
of ornamentation to the ‘0lt ’ of the monogram and the absence of the leaf sprig to the right of the 
‘S’ . The flans are again either milled to the right ////// or are plain -edged. This halfpenny, espe- 
cially in its milled-edge form, is much more common than its companions and must account for 
the bulk of Lutwyche’s alleged production, which on the basis of the manufacturer’s optimistic 
calculations as reported by Sharp would suggest an issue of something in excess of 25,750 
pieces. 37 Why the earlier obverse die was replaced is not altogether clear. Presumably it cracked 
during striking, but I have found no evidence to indicate this. 



Fig. 4. D&H: Somerset 109 with the new obverse die with its different ribbon, simplified monogram and lack of a leaf 
sprig. 

What was the purpose of these tokens? The bulk of the workforce at Dunkirk would have com- 
prised young women and girls who, during the period of the French Revolutionary War, would 
have received wages in the region of lO.v. a week. 38 Male out- workers - the elite shearmen, for 
example - could have earned as much as 15s. or more. At such levels the Dunkirk halfpennies are 
unlikely to have been a significant element in the weekly wage packet. No doubt Moggridge and 
Joyce adopted the devices used by other employers to combat the real cash problem attendant on 
wage payments - the abiding shortage of silver coin; group payments, long wage periods and 
credit notes with local tradesmen. In this scenario their tokens were a minor suppletion, but what 
they did provide to Dunkirk workers and equally to their colleagues in Moggeridge and Joyce’s 
other undertakings at Avoncliff and Bradford 39 was art essential low value cash component readily 
convertible into everyday purchases in local shops and inns, and in turn redeemable by the factory. 
They were thus on a par with the commercial halfpennies that Lutwyche and his rival Peter 
Kempson produced in some quantity for urban retailers during 1794 and 1795, exemplified by the 
issues put out in nearby Bath by Heath and the Lambes. 

There was doubtless an element of ‘vanity’ inherent in the issue of such pieces - the ‘love of 
fame: the desire of celebrity’ - and Moggridge and Joyce would not have wanted to be backward 
in advertising their new factory, probably the first of its kind in the area. Few Dunkirk tokens are 
found today in worn condition. The likelihood is that many were quickly taken out of circulation 
as curios, but those that did continue as small change had a comparatively short life, perhaps no 
more than two years. Boulton’s cartwheel copper was appearing in Bath in the summer of 1797 


' Sharp, as in n.34, p. ii and reproduced as an almost too authoritative statement in Waters, as in n.2. p. v. Lulwy che's calculations 
were based on the official weight standard of the Tower halfpenny (9.86 g), a level which Lutwyche's commercial tokens, like those of 
Dunkirk, hardly ever reached. 

We do not know the number of workers employed at Dunkirk in the 1790s, but in 1816 there were eighteen men and boys 
and fifty-seven women and girls in the factory, probably a not unreasonable reflection of the structure of its workforce in the early 
days. 

- , ' J Which judging from Joyce’s evidence to the Select Committee were all treated as one enterprise. 
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and, as in the Birmingham area, local tokens must have soon lost their acceptability as small 
change. 150 

Griffin concluded his paper by remarking that Charles Pye must have been correct in attributing 
the manufacture of the Dunkirk halfpennies to Lutwyche since the obverse die of D&H: Somerset 
109 can be found muled with ‘another of Lutwyche’s productions, the Bishop Blaize reverse of 
the Leeds token’ (D&H: Yorkshire 52-D&H: Yorkshire 54 shown below as Fig. 5), The ‘Bishop 
Blaize reverse’ is, however, the obverse die of a suspect piece purporting to be a halfpenny of the 
Leeds soap boiler and speculative property developer Richard Paley (1746-1 808). 41 Griffin was 
surely, if inadvertently, right in detecting D&H: Yorkshire 52 as a Lutwyche fabrication for gen- 
eral sale. While the main run of Paley dies were the handiwork of John Gregory Hancock for a 
Westwood commission in 1791 and this halfpenny is struck on known Westwood (non-Paley) 
blanks, much of the residuum of the Westwood workshop, dies and blanks, seems to have been 
acquired by Lutwyche when the Westwood consortium’s coining operation closed down in 1795 
This explains the existence of the Paley/Dunkirk mule and, equally, it must be to Lutwyche that 
we should look for the Paley mulings with the ubiquitous ‘John of Gaunt’ obverse of Thomas 
Wo rs wick (D&H: Yorkshire 55) and the altered Exeter obverse die of Samuel Kingdon (D&H: 
Yorkshire 53). It is a dark area which merits investigation. 



Fig. 5. Lutwyche’s concoction (D&H: Yorkshire 54) using a Dunkirk die (D&H: Somerset 109) muled with a 
discarded Hancock ! Westwood die originally produced for a Leeds halfpenny (D&H: Yorkshire 52). 


J " In other areas where the distribution of Boulton's new coinage was not so effective tokens survived for much longer, in some 
places for many years. 

41 For Paley 's development of high density, back-to-back housing in Leeds, sec Maurice Ceres ford. The Making of a town scape: 
Richard Paley in the cast end of Leeds, 1771-1803'. in C.W. Chalklin and M.A. Havinden (editors). Rural Change and Urban Gmwth 
1500-1800 (London, 1974), pp. 281-320. 
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RIC 

The Roman imperial Coinage, 10 vols 
(London, 1923-94). 
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Sear 


Scheers 
SNG (Spain) 


Spink 


VA 


D.R. Sear, Greek Coins and Their Values. 
Vol. 2 Asia & Africa (London, 1 979); 

Greek Imperial Coins and Their Values 
(London, 1982). 

S, Scheers, Trade de la numismatk/ue cel- 
liqite II La Gaule belgique (Paris, 1977). 
P.B. Purefoy and A. Meadows, Sylloge 
Nummorum Graecorum vol. IX (London, 
2002 ), 

Coins of Scotland, Ireland and the Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey, Man & Lundy). Pre- 
Decimal Issues (2nd edition, London, 
2002 ). 

R.D. Van Arsdell, Celtic Coinage of Britain 
(London, 1989). 


Abbreviations 

CCI Celtic Coin Index 

cuir. cuirassed 

diad. diademed 

dr. draped 

EMC Early Medieval Corpus of Coin Finds /vD 

410-1180 
helm. helmeted 

1. left 

laur. laureate 

M/d Metal detector 

r. right 

rad. radiate 

SMR Sites and Monuments Record 

std. seated 

stg. standing 

Geographical index 

Abersoch, Gwynedd, 303 

Akenham, Suffolk, 55 

Aldeburgh, near, Suffolk, 230 

Alton, Hampshire, 89 

Ardleigh, Essex, 13 

Ashwell, Hertfordshire, 63 

Avighton, Collingboume Kingston, Wiltshire, 365 

Badingham, Suffolk, 57 

Barkston. Lincolnshire, 215 

Bamack district, Peterborough, 107 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk, 280, 297, 335 

Baston, Lincolnshire, 312 

Bedfield, Suffolk, 196 

Bedford, near, Bedfordshire, 86 

Beeston Hall Farm, Cheshire, 247 

Berwick St John, Wiltshire, 21 1, 221 

Bleadon, near. North Somerset, 224 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire, 193, 227, 256, 265, 269, 272. 

275, 292, 307, 309, 329, 342, 361 
Bradenham, Norfolk, 78, 257 
Brailes, Warwickshire, 223 
Bures St Mary, Suffolk, 72 
Bury Hill, Sussex, 147 
Bury St Edmunds, near, Suffolk, 23 
Buxhall, Suffolk, 135, 234 

Caistor, Lincolnshire. 124, 229. 268, 283, 311, 320. 323, 
336 

Canterbury, near, Kent, 54, 115, 119, 138 
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Carleton Rode. Norfolk. 255. 259 
Carsington. Derbyshire. 253 
Castlethorpe, Lincolnshire. 321 
Chatteris. Cambridgeshire, 157 
Chichester, West Sussex, 6-7 
Chichester, near. West Sussex, 101. 343 
Chiseldon, Swindon, 150 
Chysauster, Cornwall, 44 
Cirencester, near. Gloucestershire, 94 
Clavering. Essex, 114 
Claybridge. Lincolnshire. 27 
Colchester. Essex. 28 
Colchester, near. Essex. 296 
Collingbourne Kingston. Wiltshire, 354 
Colwinton. Vale of Glamorgan. 168 
Coddenham, Suffolk. 62 
Compton. Oxfordshire, 102 
Corfe Castle, near, Dorset, 84. 125, 273 
Cotheridge, Worcestershire, 3 1 5 
Cranwich, Norfolk. 106 
Crawley, near, Hampshire, 175 
Dart ford, Kent. 127, 209 
Debden, Essex, 74 
Debenham, Suffolk, 77 
Defford, Worcestershire. 16 
Dickleburgh, Norfolk, 239 
Donington. near, Lincolnshire, 258 
Dorset, 347 

Driffield, near. East Yorkshire, 1 18 

Dry Doddington. Lincolnshire, 58 

East Keal. Lincolnshire. 143 

Easton Maudit. Northamptonshire. 190. 236 

Ely. Cambridgeshire, 108, 170 

Ely (Broad Street ), Cambridgeshire, 149 

Ely (West Fen Road), Cambridgeshire, 104 

Essex. 137. 145, 152 

Essex or Suffolk, 103 

Evesham, Worcestershire, 366 

Exton. Hampshire, 83 

Felmingham. Norfolk, 262 

Fingringhoe, Essex, 14 

Folkestone, Kent, 4 

Fordham. Cambridgeshire, 123 

Frampton, Dorset, 299 

Freckenham, Suffolk, 66, 169 

Freshwater. Isle of Wight, 1 

Fressingfield. Suffolk, 22. 43 

Gartomon-the-Wolds. East Yorkshire, 109 

Gayion. Lincolnshire, 113 

Gedding. Suffolk. 187 

Goodnestone. Kent, 2 

Gosberton. Lincolnshire. 266 

Grantham, near. Lincolnshire, 35 

Great Barton, Suffolk, 285 

Grendon, Northamptonshire. 198, 202, 216, 218 

Guilden Morden, Cambridgeshire. 81 

Halesworth, Suffolk, 21 

Hambledon Valley. Buckinghamshire, 41 

Harbledon. Kent, 3, 15 

Harding, Wiltshire, 154 

Harling, Norfolk, 158 

Harston, Cambridgeshire, 225, 348 

Haverhill. Cambridgeshire. 359 


Hayton. East Yorkshire, 310 

Hecklingham, Norfolk, 355 

Henley, Suffolk, 242. 338 

Hertfordshire. 37 

High Easier, Essex, 12 

Higham Upshire, Kent, 49 

Hollingboume. Kent. 61 

Horncastle, Lincolnshire, 24, 263. 274 

Horncastle. near, Lincolnshire, 69, 79, 91, 1 16, 197, 199 

Huntingdon (Hartfield Road), 245 

Hurstake. Isle of Wight, 25 

Ipswich, near. Suffolk. 122 

Kelvedon, Essex. 359 

Kempsey, Worcestershire, 235 

Kilverstone. Norfolk. 23 1 

King's Lynn. near. Norfolk, 317 

Kingston Langley, Wiltshire. 346 

Kirkby Lonsdale. Cumbria. 181 

Langley Burrell, Wiltshire, 363 

Langwonh, near, Lincolnshire, 18 

Lanivet, Cornwall, 29 

Latton, Wiltshire, 200 

Leatherhead. near. Surrey, 26 

Leigh. Worcestershire. 300. 351 

Lincoln, near, Lincolnshire, 177, 183 

Little Laver, Essex. 1 1 

Little Marlow, Buckinghamshire, 219 

Littlehampton, near, 325 

Llancarfan, Vale of Glamorgan. 184 

Louth, near, Lincolnshire, 294 

Lower Rainham, Kent, 360 

Maidstone. Kent, 97-8, 105 

Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, 179 

Mattishall. Norfolk. 286 

Melbourn, Cambridgeshire. 10, 163-4 

Mendlesham, Suffolk. 222 

Micktield, Suffolk. 87 

Mildenhall, near, Sutfolk. 96 

Monkton Deverill. Wiltshire, 142 

Narford. Norfolk, 1 78 

Needham Market, near, Suffolk. 140 

Nettleion. Lincolnshire, 82. 324 

Newark. Peterborough, 217 

Newport. East Yorkshire, 128 

Newport. Gwent. 362 

Norfolk, 47. 250, 352 

North Elmham. Norfolk, 189 

North Essex, 8 

North Kelsey, Lincolnshire, 331 
North Lincolnshire. 246 
North Tuddenham. Norfolk. 333 
North Waltham, Hampshire, 56 
Northamptonshire, 228 
Northmoor. Oxfordshire, 322 
Notion, Dorset, 270 
Ockley. 174. 249 

Ogboume St Andrew, Wiltshire, 210 
Otley, Suffolk, 192 
Oxborough, Norfolk. 1 72 
Oxford, Oxfordshire, 60 
Oxfordshire, 214 

Paulerspury, near. Northamptonshire, 99 
Pershore, Worcestershire. 226 
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Peterborough, 306 
Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire, 301 
Ponton, Lincolnshire, 332 
Port Eynon, Swansea, 289 
Puxton, North Somerset, 281 
Quadring, Lincolnshire, 328 
Quidenham, Norfolk, 204, 248 
Ray don, Suffolk, 182 
Ripple, Worcestershire, 92 
RockJands, Norfolk, 70 
Ross-on-Wye. Hertfordshire, 38 
Rows ton, Lincolnshire, 260 
Royston, near, Herefordshire, 151 
Rumburgh, Suffolk. 287. 364 
Ruskington, near, Lincolnshire, 85 
Ryston, Norfolk, 264 
St Anne’s. Alderney, 45 
St Nicholas, South Glamorgan, 17 
St Winnow parish. Cornwall, 357 
Saffron Walden, near, Essex, 59 
Sawston, Cambridgeshire, 39 
Sawtry, Cambridgeshire, 358 
Scunthorpe, near. North Lincolnshire, 298 
Severn Stoke, Worcestershire, 136 
Shiptonthorpe, near. East Yorkshire, 308, 327 
Shotesham, Norfolk, 65, 188 
Shropham, Norfolk, 144, 160 
Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire, 19. 31, 34, 76 
Snodland, Kent, 146 
Soham, Cambridgeshire, 132 
South Cumbria, 353 
South Elmham All Saints, Suffolk, 330 
South Kyme, Lincolnshire, 206, 284, 305 
South Lincolnshire productive site, 50, 67, 75, 80, 117 
South Yorkshire, 126 
Southwell, near, Nottinghamshire, 153 
Siandon, Hertfordshire. 32 
Stapleford, Cambridgeshire, 40 
Stapleford, near, Cambridgeshire, 48. 51, 53, 93, 148 
Stockton on Tees, near, 220. 276 
Surlingham. Norfolk, 341 
Swinderby. near, Lincolnshire, 318 
Syston, Lincolnshire, 208 
Summerby, Lincolnshire, 90 
Teversham, Cambridgeshire, 64, 88 
Tlietford. Norfolk, HI. 129. 159. 162, 171, 173. 176. 20L 
203. 213. 233. 237-8. 241, 243-4. 279. 288. 291. 313, 
319.337,340.344-5 
Thirkleby, North Yorkshire. 252 
Thurl by. Lincolnshire. 302 
Thurnham, Kent, 207. 290 
Ttbenham. Norfolk. 71,110. 304 
Torksey. Lincolnshire, 131, 133 
Towcester area, Northamptonshire, 167 
Uncertain findspot. 30. 33. 95. 120, 161, 166, 254, 339 
Walsingham, Norfolk, 46 
Wansford ,Peterborough,156 
Water Eaton. Wiltshire, 165 
Wattisham. Suffolk, 205. 251 
Watton, Norfolk. 52 

Wellingborough, Northamptonshire. 334 
West Acre. Norfolk, 282. 326 
West Midlands, 350 


West Rudham, Norfolk, 26 1 
West Tanfield, North Yorkshire, 271 
West Wickham, Cambridgeshire, 277 
Westerfield, Suffolk, 139 
Wetherby, near, Leeds 130, 134 
Wetwang, East Yorkshire, 121 
Wheathampstead, near, Hertfordshire, 9 
Wheatley. Oxfordshire. 232 
Whissonsett, Norfolk, 141 
Whittlesford, Cambridgeshire, 1 85 
Wickenby, Lincolnshire, 68 
Wicklewood, Norfolk, 293 
Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. 295 
Winchester, near, Hampshire, 5. 180, 186, 191. 194-5, 
212. 278.316 
Winston. Suffolk. 100 
Witnesham, Suffolk, 314 
Wood Enderby. Lincolnshire, 367 
Wormeg ay, Norfolk, 112,356 
Wragby, near, Lincolnshire, 20 
Wroxeter, Shropshire, 36 
Wymondam, Norfolk, 240, 267 
Yaverland, Isle of Wight, 73 
York, near, 1 55 
Yorkshire, 42 

Celtic Coins 

Note: as in previous years, large numbers of Celtic coins 
were again reported during 2003. The list that follows is 
therefore selective, concentrating on the publication and 
discussion of rare and new types. 

1. Armorica, ’Baiocasses’, lyre type quarter stater. 

Weight: 1.93 g. 

Freshwater. Isle of Wight. M/d find. Information from 
Frank Basford. 

The first British provenance for an early variety of 
lower Normandy quarter slater, probably of the second 
century bc. The type is discussed by P. de Jersey. Coinage 
in Iron Age Armorica (Oxford, 1994), p. 43. fig. 13b. 

(CCI 03.0051) P.deJ. 

2. ‘Cantu’, bronze unit of Dubnovellaunos. VA 181, 
BMC1A 2507. 

Obv. DVBfNO] 

Weight: 2.4 g. 

Goodnestone, Kent. M/d find. 

(CCI 03.0970) D.J.H, 

3. 'Cantu*. bronze unit of Amminius, VA 193. 

Obv. AM 

Rev. DVNO 
Weight: 2.5 g. 

Harbledown. Kent. M/d find. 

(CCI 03. 1022) D.J.H. 

4. ‘Cantii’. silver unit, new type. 

Obv. Boar standing r,, ring below head, two ringed pellets 
between front and back legs, ringed pellet above bristles; 
pellet border. 

Rev. Horse r„ uncertain animal on back, nng and ringed 
pellet above. 

Weight: 0.5 g (fragment). 

Folkestone. Kent. M/d find. 
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The second recorded specimen of this type. The first, a 
complete coin of 0,97 g (CCI 90.0844), was shown to the 
BM in September 1980, without a provenance but from an 
address in Maidstone, Kent, thus supporting an attribution 
to the Cantii. The two coins are struck from the same 
obverse die and different reverse dies. Comparison with 
the fuller specimen indicates that there are two further 
uncertain animals, possibly binds, above the boar, on 
either side of the ringed pellet visible on this example. 
The reverse is very similar in style to a Belgic bronze unit, 
Scheers series 59 (pi, XIII. 353-354) and DT 356, and 
seems very likely to have been copied from this source; 
there are at least eight examples of the Scheers 59 proto- 
type recorded from Britain, including three in Kent. There 
is also at least one other instance of what seems to be a 
Kentish copy in silver of a Belgic bronze (see Coin 
Register 2002, BNJ 72, no. 1 0). 

(CCI 03.0966) D.J.H./P. deJ. 

5. South Thames, bronze unit, BMC1A 657. 

Weight: 2.22 g. 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find. Information from 
Dr G.T. Dunger, 

(CCI 03.0720) P. de J. 

6. South Thames, silver unit, new type. 

Obv. ‘Turfcutter’ motif with beaded line below, to which 
are attached four or more open crescents; another up- 
turned crescent above, and various ringed pellets in field. 
Rev. Horse I., scissors- style nose, beaded mane curled up 
to form ring, wheel with beaded rim above; below the 
horse, a stylized lyre. 

Weight: not known. 

Chichester, West Sussex. M/d find. 

The reverse is a close match - indeed probably 
engraved by the same hand - to another South Thames 
silver unit, of which two examples have been offered for 
sale by Chris Rudd (2003 list 72, no. 39; CCI 03.0640, 
found near Arundel, West Sussex; and 2000 list 54, 
no. 35; CCI 00.1511, found at Westhampnett, West 
Sussex), and a third (CCI 94.0020, found at Havant, 
Hampshire) recorded in a private collection. The scissors- 
shaped nose and the horse’s hooves turned inwards (off 
the flan on this example) are characteristic of several early 
South Thames coinages, issued either by the Atrebates or 
the ‘Belgae’ of Hampshire. The obverse on the related 
type differs from the coin here in having a cogwheel 
within a ring of pellets at its centre, but it has the same 
open crescents surrounding the centre; some of these 
motifs may be very stylized animals. 

(CCI 03. 1085) PdeJ. 

7. South Thames, silver unit, new type. 

Obv. Stylized hel meted head r., large boss on chin, stalk 
lips. 

Rev. Horse r., pronounced dewlap, pellet above and 
below; wheel with beaded rim below, uncertain motif 
above. 

Weight: 1.0 g. 

Chichester, West Sussex. M/d find. 

A single previous example of this type was offered for 
sale by Chris Rudd ( 1998 list 31, no. 18), also found near 
Chichester. The closest parallel is provided by the 
Ashdown Foresi silver unit, VA 264 (BMCIA 583): this 


appears to be a stylized and simplified version of that 
type. 

(CCI 03.1084) P.deJ. 

8. North Thames, quarter stater, new type. 

Obv. Motif popularly described as ‘three men in a boat’, in 
this case with a ringed pellet between two of the figures. 
Rev. Thick horizontal line, stylized ‘tree’ above, various 
geometric motifs in field. 

Weight: 1 .6 g. 

North Essex. M/d find. 

Type published by J. Sills (‘The ABC of Westerham 
gold'. Chris Rudd list 33, 1998. pp, 2—4, nos, 15-16) as 
the Ingoldisthorpe quarter stater; a particularly ornate 
copy of the Gallo-Belgic D quarter. 

(CCI 03.1171) P.deJ, 

9. North Thames, stater, class LB, VA 1487, BMCIA 331 . 

Weight not recorded. 

Wheathampstead, near, Hertfordshire. M/d find. 

(CCI 03.0048) P.deJ. 

10. North Thames, silver unit, VA 1540. 

Weight: 1.31 g. 

Melboum, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 

(CCI 03,0447) A.P. 

11. North Thames, stater of Dubnovellaunos, VA 1650, 

BMCIA 2425. 

Rev. [D]VBNOVALLAV[NJ 

Weight: 5.56 g. 

Little Laver, Essex. M/d find. 

(CCI 03, 1074) P.R.S. 

12. North Thames, silver unit ofCunobelin. 

Obv. CAMVL 

Rev. CVN 
Weight: 1.27 g. 

High Easter, Essex. M/d find. 

Although unpublished in major catalogues, this type is 
becoming relatively well-known. See P. de Jersey, 
‘Cunobeiin’s silver’, Britannia 32 (2001), p, 9. 

(CCI 03.0327) M.J.C. 

13 North Thames, silver unit of Ctmobelin. VA 2065, 
BMCIA 1889. 

Obv. CVNO 
Rev. [C]AMV 
Weight: 1.23 g. 

Ardleigh, Essex. M/d find. 

(CCI 03.0812) P.R.S. 

14. North Thames, silver unit of Cunobelin, VA 2049, 
BMCIA 1867A. 

Obv. CAMV 
Rev. CVNO 
Weight: 1.2 g. 

Fingringhoe, Essex. M/d find. 

(CCI 03.0954) P.deJ. 

15. North Thames, bronze unit of Cunobelin, VA 2109, 
BMCIA 2004. 

Obv. CVNO 
Rev. CAM 
Weight: 2.3 g. 

Harbledown. Kent. M/d find. 

(CCI 03.1023) 


D.J.H 
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16. ‘Dobunni’, staler of Corio, VA 1035, BMCIA 3064. 
Rev. CORI[0] 

Weight: 5.63 g. 

Defford, Worcestershire. M/d find. Information from 

D. Crawford and A. Bolton. 

(CCI 03.0692) P. de J. 

17. ‘Dobunni’, quarter stater of Corio. VA 1039, BMCIA 
3134. 

Obv. COR 
Weight: 1 , 16 g. 

St Nicholas, South Glamorgan. M/d find. 

An unusually western provenance for Corio, or indeed 
for any Celtic coin. 

(CCI 03.0458) E.M.B. 

18. ‘Corieltauvi’, stater, class C, VA 804, BMCIA 199. 
Weight: 6.14 g. 

Langworth, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find. Information 
from M. O’Bee. 

(CCI 03.0944) P.deJ. 

19. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver unit, class U. 

Weight: 1 .19 g. 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find. Information from 

E. W. Danson. 

The basic type fits best with Allen's class U. also 
commonly known as the South Ferriby silver unit, but this 
example has more decoration than usual surrounding the 
boar and the horse; it is also unusual to see the boar’s 
bristles joined across the upper points. One other coin is 
recorded from the same pair of dies, found at Werrington 
in Cambridgeshire in the late 1990s. 

(CCI 03. 15 1 5) P.deJ, 

20. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver unit brockage, class U?. 

Weight: 1.21 g. 

Wragby, near. Lincolnshire. M/d find. Information from 
M. O’Bee. 

Brock ages are extremely rare in the British Celtic 
series. This appears to be the first published example from 
the Corieltauvi. 

(CCI 03. 1 194) P.deJ. 

21. ‘Iceni\ quarter stater, new type. 

Obv. Stylized wreath with ringed pellet at centre, beaded 
’leaf’ to each side, each containing ring: uncertain decora- 
tion in quarters. 

Rev. Horse I., bristles for mane, large open head and bi- 
furcated upper front leg; ringed pellet above, ring below. 
Weight not recorded. 

Hales worth, Suffolk. M/d find. Information from John 
Newman. 

The obverse is related to the more ornate of the 
Snettisham quarter staters ( BMCIA 3435). which also 
features a stylized wreath with ringed pellet at centre, 
though with a double beaded arc to each side. The horse 
has a typically Icenian head, open at the jaws, and the 
bifurcated front leg also found on early staters; compare 
for example the Snettisham type, BMCIA 3383. 

(CCI 03.0563) P.deJ. 

22. ‘Iceni’, silver unit, early face/horse class A, VA 665 
variant. 

Weight not recorded. 

Fressingfield, Suffolk. M/d find. Information from Jude 
Plouviez. 


A rare variant, with curlicue decoration from the 
mouth in place of the pellet rosette usually found in this 
position. 

(CCI 03.0501) P.deJ. 

23. Silver unit, new type. 

Obv. Large head r., stalk lips; hook-like motifs for hair, 
small ? wheel in front. 

Rev. Horse stepping r., beaded mane, large clumpy 
hooves, bifurcated upper from legs; above, decoration of 
ringed pellet linked to outer ring of three ringed pellets. 
Weight not recorded. 

Bury St Edmunds, near, Suffolk. M/d find 

Although the provenance suggests an Icenian origin, it 
is difficult to place this new type within the framework of 
Icenian silver. It shares relatively little with any other 
type, though it might conceivably be regarded as a distant 
imitation of the Bury B unit ( BMCIA 3533): the form of 
the horse is not entirely dissimilar, and it does have in 
common with Bury B the bifurcated upper front leg, and 
the shape of the horse's hooves. The head might also 
reasonably be interpreted as a stylized copy of the Bury 
unit. 

(CCI 03.0058) P.deJ. 

24. ‘Iceni’, silver half unit, BMCIA 3256. 

Weight not recorded. 

Homcastle, Lincolnshire. M/d find. Information from 
M. O’Bee. 

Although catalogued in BMCIA as a Corieltauvian 
type - and here front a Lincolnshire provenance - seven 
of the ten examples recorded in the Celtic Coin Index 
have been found in East Anglia, and an attribution to the 
Iceni seems more likely. 

(CCI 03.0745) PdeJ. 

Greek Coins 

25. Silver stater of Corinth or Corinthian colony, late 5th 
or 4th century BC. 

Obv. Head of Aphrodite in Corinthian helmet. 

Rev. Pegasus. 

Weight: 8.24 g. Diameter 18-20 mm. 

Hurstake, on the west side of the River Medina, Isle of 
Wight. M/d find by Terry Orme. Infonnation from Frank 
Basford. (Not illustrated; identified from a cast.) 

Coins with these types were also issued by Corinth’s 
colonies in western Greece. They can generally be identi- 
fied by a symbol or letter added to the reverse. In this case 
the coin is loo badly preserved for exact identification. 
Certainly not a common find for this country, and possibly 
a modem loss. 

A.M. 

26. Ibero-Punic. Cades, bronze coin. SNG (Spain) cf. 
303. 

Obv. No legend, head of Herakles/Melkart, r. 

Rev. Phoenician legend, dolphin and trident. 

Weight: 2.43 g. 

Leatherhead, near, Surrey. M/d find. August 2002. Found 
by Mr M. Hay. 

A much-worn Ibero-Punic bronze of Gades (Cadi/.J 
recovered alongside a hoard of 5) late Roman nummi 
to ad 348. It had a patina similar lo the hoard coins, 
and being a similar size to the Constantinian coins was 
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perhaps a late antique rediscovery pressed into service. 
Otherwise it is difficult to assess whether it is a hoard coin 
or single-find because of (he background ‘noise’ of other 
site finds: six early imperial aes, ten debased radiates, one 
pre-, and two post-Constantinian nutmni. ‘Leatherhead 
Area, Surrey, 51 mtmmi to ad 348’ to be published by 
R.A.A. in Coin Hoards from Roman Britain vol. XI 0 
(forthcoming). See also NC 2003, 338. 

R.A.A. 

Roman and Byzantine Coins 

27. Augustus (31 RC - ad 14), denarius, RIC 338. 

Obv. AVGVSTVS D1V1 F, bare-headed bust r. 

Rev. M SANQVI N1VS I1IV1R, youthful head of deified 
Julius Caesar facing r., comet above head. 

Diameter 19 mm: die axis 180°. 

Claybridge, Fulnetby Parish, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 
September 2003, (Not illustrated; for image see UN- 
826 AC) on www.findsorg.nk). 

A.D. 

28. Claudius (41-54), aureus, Lyon (46-7), RIC 38. 

Obv, Tl CLAVD CAESAR AVG P M TR P VI IMP XI, laur. 
head r. 

Rev. PACI AVGVSTAE, Pax-Nemesis r., snake to r. 
Colchester, Essex. ?M/d find, 2003. No further details. 
Information from Guy de la Bedoyere. (Not illustrated; 
seen on uwv.historyiticoins.com. ref. WAu-2284). 

R.A.A. 

29. Nero (54-68), attreus, BMC Nero 79; RIC 69 var. 

Obv. IMP NERO CAESAR AVG P P, laur. head r. 

Rev. IVPPITER CVSTOS, Jupiter seated I., holding sceptre 
and thunderbolt. 

Weight: 7.25 g. Diameter 19 mm. 

Lanivet, near Bodmin, Cornwall. M/d find, 18 August 
2003. Found by Mr J. Clewes. RIC fails to record atirei of 
this type, only denarii. A denarius of the Roman Republic 
had been found in an adjacent field prior to this discovery. 
The accidental loss of such a high value coin is unusual in 
itself, suggesting that it may even represent a case of a 
‘single coin hoard’. 

I.M.R.L. 

30. Flavian or Trajanic ditpondhts or as with ‘Hadrian 
head’ countermark, 2nd century ad. 

Obv. Illegible, head r.; oval countermark of laur. bust of 
Hadrian r„ to front of neck. 

Rev. Illegible. 

Uncertain findspot; said to have been found in Britain (no 
further details). Information from Guy de la Bedoyere. 
(Not illustrated; image seen on 
www.dgcoins.freesei~ve.co.uk/webpageRB.htwl). 

An unusual countermark for Britain (possibly from the 
eastern empire). For ‘Hadrian’s Head’ countermarks see 
vvu'iv. roman coins, in fo/CMK -later, lit ml 

R.A.A. 

31. Aelius Caesar (136-38), denarius, RIC 436b. 

Obv. L AELIVS CAESAR, bareheaded, dr. bust r. 

Rev. TR POT COS It, in ex, CONCORD, Concord std. 1. 
Weight: 2,97 g. Die axis 180°. 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2003. Found by 
Mrs Alice Wright. 

E.W.D. 


32. Lucilla (164-69), sestertius, cf. RIC 1761 var. 

Obv. LVCILLAE (AVG ANTjONINI (AVG Fj, dr. bust r. 

Rev. SALV[S] (S CJ, Salus?, stg. 1. 

Weight: 16.55 g. Die axis 0°. 

Standon, near Ware, Hertfordshire. Accidental find by 
K.P.G. Glogner shown to BM February 2003. 

Condition of coin is very poor but it appears to be a 
sestertius version of as type RIC 1761. 

R.A.A. 

33. Didius Julianus (193), sestertius , cf. RIC 15. 

Obv. [IMP CAES M DID SEVER IVLIAN AVG], laur. head r. 
Rev. [P M TR P COS S C], Fortuna stg. 1, 

Britain; no further details. Information from Guy de la 
Bedoyere. 

R.A.A. 

34. Sep u mi us Severus (193-211), denarius, eastern mint 
(194-5), RIC 389 van 

Obv IMP CAE L SEP SEV PERT AVG COS II, laur. head r. 

Rev. INVICVTOIMP, trophy and arms. 

Weight: 2.69 g. Die axis 180°. 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire, M/d find, 2003, Found by 
Alice Wright. 

Reverse legend variant. 

E.W.D. 

35. Carausius (287-93), radiate, cf, RIC 598 var, 

Obv. CARAVS19VS AVG, bust rad., helm, and euir. r. 
holding spear and shield. 

Rev. ADVENTVS AVG [7RSR in ex.], emperor riding 1. 
Weight not recorded. 

Grantham, near, Lincolnshire (probably). Information 
from Peter D, Spencer. (Not illustrated.) 

Bust variety. 

R.A.A. 

36. Carausius (287-93), radiate, London, RIC 98 var. 

Obv IMP C CARAVSIVS P F AVG, rad., dr. and cuir, bust r. 
Rev. PAX AVG S P, in ex, MLXX1, Pax stg. 1. holding ver- 
tical sceptre. 

Weight: 4.71 g. Die axis 0°. 

Wroxeter, Shropshire. Date and circumstances of dis- 
covery not recorded. 

Mintmark not listed for the obverse in RIC. BM 2001 
12-1 7821 (Thackray pres,), 

R.A.A. 

37. ‘Constans’ (337-50). irregular siliqua, (imitation of 
RIC VIII Trier 176). 

Obv. FL IVL CONS0TAN P F AVG (retrograde), diad., dr. 
and cuir. bust 1. 

Rev. VICTORIA [DD NN AVGG] in ex. TR, Victory stg. 1. 
Weight not recorded. 

Hertfordshire. Information from Peter D. Spencer, April 
2003. (Not illustrated.) 

R.A.A. 

38. Constantius II (337-61), maiorina. Trier, RIC VIII, - 
(= *2 1 8 A* ) 

Obv. D N CONSTAN 0 T1VS P F AVG, pearl -and -rosette 
diad., dr, and cuir. busi r. 

Rev. FEL TEMP 0 REPARATIO, in ex. TRS, galley- 
victoriola type 

Weight: 4.41 g. Die axis 180°. 

Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire. M/d find, September 2003. 



Found by J. Payne. 

Variant with pearl -and-rosette diadem, equivalent to 
RJC 2 1 9 A for Constans. 

E.M.B. 

39. Julian II (360-63), silver siliqua. Arelate, RJC 

VIII. 295. AD 360-1. 

Obv. D N IVLIANVS P F AVG, diad., dr and cuir. bust r. 

Rev. VOTIS / V / MVLTIS / X within wreath, ICON in ex. 
Weight: 1.85 g. Die axis 0°. 

Sawston, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 2003. Found by 
Stephen Fordham. 

A.P. 

40. Magnus Maximus (383-88). gold solidus , Trier, RJC 

IX. 28.76. 

Obv. DN MAGMA / XI MVS PF AVG, diad., dr and cuir. bust 
r. 

Rev. RESTITVTOR / REIPVBL1CAE, emperor standing facing, 
head r„ holding labarum and Victory on globe, star in 
field, SMTR in ex. 

Weight: 4.71 g. Die axis 180°. 

Stapleford, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 10 December 2001. 
Found by Stephen Fordham. 

A.P. 

41. Arcadius or Honorius, clipped siliqua of 395-402. 
Milan, RICX 1227/8. 

Ob v. Diad, dr. and cuir. bust r 

Rev. [. . . Jin ex. MDPS, Roma std. 1. on cuirass. 

Weight not recorded. 

Hambleden Valley, near Hambleden Lock, Buckingham- 
shire. ?M/d find. 2003. (Not illustrated.) 

R.A.A. 

42. Justin I (518-27), tremissis, RUBE 5. 

Obv. DN IVSTIN19 NVS P P AVG, diad, dr. and cuir. bust r. 
Re v. VICTORIA AVGVSTORVM - *. (in ex. COMOB], 
Victory advancing, r 
Weight not recorded. 

Yorkshire. M/d find. Found by ‘Paul (H)’. (Not illustrated; 
for picture see Tlw Searcher, April 2003, 3 L.) 

R.A.A. 

43. Justinian I (527-65), copper penlanummiimi . 
Constantinople, Mi BE 103b. ad 542-65. 

Obv. D [...]. diad.. dr and cuir. bust r 
Rev. 6. cross in field r. 

Weight: 1.72 g. Diameter 13 mm. 

Fressingfield. Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by 
Mr M. Cawston. 

F.M./A.P. 

44. /Maurice (5S2-602), 12 miiumus of Alexandria, MIB 
106/7 (BN p.200 1-13). 

Obv. [D N MAVRIC PPA], bust r., diad., dr. and cuir. 

Rev. I+B, in ex. AL6Z (Z doubled). 

Weight: 4.19 g. 

Chysauster, near Penzance. Cornwall. Found c. 1960 
using a WWII mine- clearance detector near the Iron Age 
settlement site. (Not illustrated: in the collection of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall). 

Although the reverse is legible, the emperor is less 
certain. The coin is of the period of Justinian I (527-65) 
to Phocas (602-10), but most likely Maurice Tiberius. 

R.F.B. 


45. TConstans II (641-68), follis, cf. MIB 170. 

Obv. Standing full-bearded emperor holding cross (? or 
sceptre) and cross on globe (possible o vers tri king makes 
further detail uncertain). 

Rev. M with cross above, further details uncertain. 

St Anne’s, Alderney. Found during excavations at Dolphin 
House, Oliver Street and now in the collection of 
Alderney Museum (71/440). Information from Alderney 
Museum. 

R.A.A. 

Merovingian Coins 

46. Gold tremissis, Franks, pseudo-imperial type, un- 
certain mint. 

Obv. Illegible inscription, bust r. 

Rev. [ ]TORVM, Victory r. holding wreath. 

Weight not recorded; suspension loop. Die axis 140°. 
Walsingham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. 

(EMC 2003.0001) K.H./A.Pol 

47. Gold tremissis , Dorestad. Madelinus, cf. Belfort 
1784-7. 

Obv. DRESTAT FIT (S on its side), bust r. 

Rev. MADELINVS M (A unbarred), cross on step, six pellets 
below. 

Weight not recorded, chipped. Die axis 30°. 

Norfolk. M/d find, August 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0173) J.P./M.R.A. 

48. Gold tremissis, lavols, cf Belfort 1951. 

Obv. GAVALORVM (A’s unbarred), diademed bust r. 

Rev. CIVITATE GAVALORVM (A’s unbarred), reversed 
chi-rho monogram on globule, E (omega) to l„ unbarred 
A to r. 

Weight; 1.37 g. Die axis 0°. Fineness c. 88% (SG 17.59). 
Stapleford, near. Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 18 July 2003. 
Found by Stephen Fordham 

(EMC 2003.0152) M.A.S.B. 

49. Gold tremissis, Metz. Theudelenus, cf. Belfort 
2945-60. 

Obv. (METJTIS [CI]VETATE, diademed bust r. 

Rev. THEVDE[IENV)S MONET, cross. C to I., unbarred A to 
r. 

Weight: 2.02 g. Die axis 180°. Gold ring mount with dou- 
ble band of beaded filigree, pieces of coin and mount 
missing. 

Higham Upshire, Kent, 1985. Solheby, 20-21 May 1986. 
lot 268. 

(EMC 2003.0222) A.Pol/M.R.A. 

50. Gold tremissis, Maasuicht, Thrasemundus. Belfon 4436. 
Obv. TRIECTOFIT, helmeted and cuir. bust I. 

Rev. TFIRASEMVNDVS M, cross on globe, two pellets in 
field. 

Weight not recorded. 

South Lincolnshire productive site. M/d find, August 
2003. Found by Tony Blisset. 

(EMC 2003.0161) D.F./M.R.A. 

51. Gold tremissis. Voncq. Protadius, Belfort 4627. Prou 
1367. 

Obv. PROTADIVS, bust I. 

Rev. VNGAFIET, m cx. MOM, cross potent (on globe?), 
with unbarred A in lower field 1. and R in lower field r 
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Weight: 1.37 g (pierced, probably by a plough, without 
loss of metal). Die axis 180°. Fineness c. 88% (SG 17,58). 
Stapleford, near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, March 2003. 
Found by Stephen Fordham. 

(EMC 2003.0055) M.A.S.B./A.Pol 

52. Gold tremissis, Vienne. Vivatus, cf. Belfort 4848-9, 
Obv. +VIENNA VICO, diademed bust r. 

Rev. +VIVATVS MONI. cross pattee. 

Weight: 1 .25 g. 

Watton, Norfolk. M/d find, 17 October 2003. Found by 
Mike Cuddeford. 

(EMC 2003,0042) M.J.C./M.R.A. 

53. Gold imitation of Cologne tremissis, cf. Belfort 1602, 
cf. M£C 1.491. 

Obv. Crude diademed bust 1. 

Rev. Traces of inscription. Victory r. 

Weight: 1.24 g. Fineness c. 93% (SG 18.32), 

Stapleford, near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, March 2003, 
Found by Stephen Fordham. 

(EMC 2003.0056) M.R.A./A.Pol 

54. Gold iremissis, Franks, pseudo-imperial, uncertain mint. 
Obv. Pseudo-inscription, diademed bust r. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, Victory facing with cross and 
wreath. 

Weight not recorded. 

Canterbury, near, Kent. M/d find. March 2003. Found by 
Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2003.0058) M.R.A. 

55. Gold tremissis, Clermont-Ferrand (7), Aribaudus. 

Obv. CAR] ]I[L orC]V[CIB7], diademed bust r. 

Rev. ARIBAVDVS [S retrograde], cross pattee on steps. 
Weight: 1.17 g. 

Akenham, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003, Information from 
Brett Hammond. 

(EMC 2003.0212) M.R.A. 

56. Silver denier. Rennes (?), cf. Belfort 3736. 

Obv Uncertain type, possibly a devolved bust. 

Rev. R in square of pellets. 

Weight: 1.0) g. 

North Waltham, Hampshire. M/d find, October 2000, 
Information from Paul Murawski. 

(EMC 2000.0316) M.R.A. 

57. Silver denier, uncertain mint. 

Obv [ ]OCLCD[ ] (first C reversed) , bust r. 

Rev. ( ]ACIV1[ ] , cross. 

Weight: 0.89 g. 

Badingham, Suffolk, M/d find, 2000. 

(EMC 2000,0364) J.N./M.R.A. 

58. Silver denier, uncertain mint. 

Obv. Uncertain type. 

Rev. Inscription, cross on step. 

Weight not recorded. 

Dry Doddington, Lincolnshire. M/d find, c. 2002. 
Infonnation from Steve Adam. 

(EMC 2002.0292) M.R.A. 

59. Silver denier, uncertain mint. 

Obv. Bust r. 

Rev. Cross ancree. 

Weight: 0.33 g. 


Saffron Walden, near, Essex. M/d find, 3 November 2002. 
Found by Mr Rathbone. 

(EMC 2003.0167) A.G. 

Anglo-Saxon Shillings 

60. Shilling (‘thrymsa’), Witmen type. Sutherland IV.i, 
North 25. 

Obv. Bust r. 

Rev. +V[ JLLVILMO (third L and M inverted), cross forchCe. 
Weight: 1 .3 1 g. Die axis 210°. 

Oxford, Oxfordshire. Found 2002. Dix Noonan Webb, 
19 March 2003, lot 537, 

(EMC 2003,0051) M.R.A. 

61. Shilling (‘thrymsa’). Two Emperors type, Sutherland 
II. v. North 20. 

Obv. Pseudo-inscription, diademed bust r. 

Rev. Stylized figure of Victory with wings enfolding two 
facing busts. 

Weight: 1.25 g. Die axis 0°. 

Hollingboume, Kent. M/d find, May 2003. Found by 
Keith Stafford. 

(EMC 2003.0209) M.R.A. 

62. Shilling (‘thrymsa’), unpublished type. 

Obv. TVIIN (reversed N), bust r. with cross before face. 
Rev. +VNVU VNOTI ITOD (reversed N's, runic L), eight 
wedges radiating from central pellet. 

Weight: 1 .23 g. Pale gold. 

Coddenham, Suffolk. M/d find, 23 October 2003. Found 
by David Cummings. 

The reverse design is similar to that on a base shilling 
of East Anglian type found at Caistor-by-Norwich 
(Metcalf, Thrymsas and Sceauas, I, pp. 47-8). The annulet 
ornaments on the obverse are reminiscent of those on 
some obverses in the same series, suggesting that this coin 
may also be of East Anglian origin. 

(EMC 2003.0219) J.N./M.A.S.B. 

Pennies (Sceauas) 

63. Penny (‘sceat'). Series Va B II, North 12/2. 

Obv. [ ]TI[ ]AVS (S on its side) , bust r. 

Rev. +CVIMV] )T (reversed square C), short cross pattee 
in double circle of pellets. 

Weight: 1 .02 g. 

Ashwell, Hertfordshire (?). M/d find, October or 
November 2000. Information from Paul Murawski. 

(EMC 2000.0365) M.R.A. 

64. Penny (‘sceat’). Series Bla (Type 27b), North 126, 
Obv. T+[ ]I1M, diademed bust r. 

Rev. I[ ]TVA (unbarred A), bird on cross with two annulets 
in field. 

Weight: 1 .19 g. Die axis 0°. 

Teversham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, c. 2001. Found by 
Stephen Fordham. 

(EMC 2003.0053) M.R.A. 

65. Penny (‘sceat’), Series Bib (Type 27b), North 126. 
Obv. [ JAMA[ ] (unbarred A’s), diademed bust r. 

Rev. [ ]MAVN[ ] (unbarred A), bird on cross with two 
annulets in field. 

Weight: 1 . 14 g (chipped). Die axis 0°. 

Shotesham, Norfolk. M/d find, 2003. Found by B. Aspinall. 
(EMC 2003.01 86) A.B.M./M.R.A. 
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66. Penny (‘scent’). Series Bib (Type 27b), North 126. 
Obv. [ ]AMIIVAII[ ] (unbarred A’s), diademed bust r. 

Rev. 00VAMV[HII?]ANV (unbarred A’s), bird on cross 
with two annulets and two pellets in field. 

Weight: 1.17 g. 

Freckenham, Suffolk, M/d find, by 2003, Found by Mick 
King. 

(EMC 2003.0226) F.M./M.R.A. 

67. Penny (‘sceat’). imitation of Series Bla-c. 

Obv. Diademed bust r. 

Rev. { ]10VAI0I[ ] (A unbarred), bird on cross with two 
annulets in field. 

Weight: 1.13 g. 

South Lincolnshire productive site. M/d find, 2003. Found 
by David Willson. 

(EMC 2003,0170) M.R.A. 

68. Penny ('sceat’). Series CZ, moneyer /Epa. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., apa (runic) before face. 

Rev. TOTII in standard, with lower line replaced by large 
cross. 

Weight: 1.21 g. 

Wickenby, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 1 1 October 2003, 

Only four specimens of CZ were known to Metcalf 
in 1993 (Tbrymsas and Sceattas, I, p. 113), three with 
westerly provenances and one from Domburg, prompting 
the suggestion that this is a West Saxon issue. 

(EMC 2003.0216) A.D./M.A.S.B. 

69. Penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168, 
Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., pseudo-runic inscription 
before face. 

Rev. Pseudo- inscript ion, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1.14 g. 

Homcastle, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Found by 
Michael Smith. 

(EMC 2000.0229) M.R.A. 

70. Penny (’sceat’). Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168. 
Obv. Radiate crowned bust r„ pseudo-runic inscription 
before face. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pomnvSe with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1.21 g. 

Rocklands. Norfolk. M/d find, August or September 2000. 
Information from Samantha Dawson. 

(EMC 2000.03 i 1) M.R.A. 

71. Penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 2e), North 163/168. 
Obv. Radiate crowned bust r, pseudo-runic inscription 
before face. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pom nice with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1 .22 g. 

Tibenham, Norfolk. M/d find, c. 2003. Found by 
P. Day. 

(EMC 2003.0077) A.B.M/M.R.A. 

72. Penny (‘sceat’), Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168, 
Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., pseudo-runic inscription 
before face. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pomm£e with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 0.84 g. 


Bures St Mary, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by 
Michael Matthews. 

(EMC 2003.0179) F.M./M.R.A, 

73. Penny (‘sceat’), Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168. 
Obv. Radiate crowned bust r,, pseudo-runjc inscription 
before face. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommde with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1.15 g. 

Yaverland, Isle of Wight. M/d find, 18 September 2003. 
Found by Brian Manser. 

(EMC 2003.0235) A.G./M.R.A. 

74. Penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168. 
Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., pseudo-mnic inscription 
before face. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommde with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1 .08 g. 

Debden, Essex. Found during construction work and 
shown a l the BM October 2003. 

A.G. 

75. Penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 2c?), North 163/168? 
Obv Degraded radiate crowned bust r,, pseudo-runic 
inscription before face. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1.16g. 

South Lincolnshire productive site. M/d find, early 2002. 

A, A. 

76. Penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 8), North 50. 

Obv. Standard. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in two 
angles. 

Weight not recorded. 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 10 September 
2003. Found by N. Getty. 

(EMC 2003.0175) J.P./M.R.A. 

77. Penny (‘sceat’), Series E (VICO type 1 var.), North 
48, 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. VICO in standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Debenham, Suffolk. Excavation find, 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0016) IN./M.R.A. 

78. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (VICO type I b). 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. VICO in standard. 

Weight: 1.21 g. 

Bradenham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by 
R. Jenkins. 

(EMC 2003.0084) A.B.M./M.R.A, 

79. Penny (‘sceat'). Series E (Secondary variety). North 

48. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. TOT II in standard 
Weight: 1,07 g. 

Homcastle. near, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 2000. Informa- 
tion from Alan Wootlon, 

(EMC 2000,0228) 


M.R.A. 
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80. Penny ('sceat'), Series E (Secondary variety). North 
48. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard, 

Weight: 1.20 g. 

South Lincolnshire productive site, Lincolnshire, M/d 
find. 13 September 2003. Found by David Willson. 

Later type with reverse influenced by Van D. 

(EMC 2003.0177) M.A.S.B. 

SI. Penny (‘sceat’), Series E (Secondary variety), North 
48. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.14 g. 

Guilden Morden, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, February 
2002. Found by Jason Baker. 

(EMC 2003.0005) M.R.A. 

82. Penny (‘sceat’), Series E (Secondary variety), North 
48. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1 .03 g. 

Nettleton, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2001. Found by Ellery 
Sike, 

(EMC2003.0031) M.R.A. 

83. Penny (‘sceat'). Series E (Secondary variety). North 
48. 

Obv. Porcupine, with pelleted line surrounding crescent- 
like curve. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.08 g. 

Ex ton, Hampshire. M/d find, March 2003. Found by 
Michael Gaines. 

Later type with obverse influenced by Van F. 

(EMC 2003.0178) J.M./M.A.S.B. 

84. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (Secondary variety). North 
48. 

Obv. Porcupine, with pelleted line surrounding crescent- 
like curve. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Corfe Castle, near, Dorset. M/d find, by 2002. Found by 
Ian Carruthers. 

A later variety with obverse influenced by Var. F 
(EMC 2003.0002) M.S./M.A.S.B. 

85. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (Secondary variety). North 
48. 

Obv. Porcupine, with pelleted line surrounding crescent- 
like curve. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.97 g. 

Ruskington, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2003. Found 
by Clive Fisher, 

Later type influenced by Var. F. 

(EMC 2003.0224) A.D./M.A.S.B. 

86. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (Secondary variety). North 
48. 

Obv. Porcupine, left-facing. 


Rev. Standard, decorated with a large voided cross and a 
pelleted cross within that. 

Weight not recorded. 

Bedford, near, Bedfordshire. M/d find, by 2003. 
Information from Paul Murawski, 

This very unusual derivative of Series E shows a 
conscious decision to decorate the standard with a cross 
motif. 

(EMC 2003,0185) M.A.S.B. 

87. Penny (‘sceat’). Series F (Metcalf b.i,). Type 24b, 
North 62. 

Obv. Pseudo-inscription, bust r. 

Rev. Pseudo- inscription, cross on steps with four annulets. 
Weight: 0.96 g. 

Mickfield, Suffolk. M/d find, 2003. Found by G. 
Stribbling. 

(EMC 2003.0089) J.N./M.R.A. 

88. Penny (‘sceat’). Series F (Metcalf d), Type 24a, North 
61, 

Obv. Pseudo-inscription, bust r. 

Rev. Pseudo- inscription, cross on steps with three 
annulets. 

Weight: 1.04 g. Die axis 270°. 

Teversham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, c. 2001. Found by 
Steven Ford ham. 

(EMC 2003.0054) M.R.A. 

89. Penny (‘sceat’), Series G (Type 3a), North 43. 

Obv. Diademed bust r„ cross before face. 

Rev. Standard with four crosses pommee and central 
annulet enclosing pellet. 

Weight not recorded. 

Alton, Hampshire. M/d find, October 2003. Found by 
David Coppin. 

(EMC 2003.0237) J.M./M.R.A. 

90. Penny (‘sceat’). Series G (Type 3a), North 43. 

Obv. Diademed bust r., cross before face. 

Rev. Standard with four crosses pommee and central 
annulet enclosing pellet. 

Weight: 1.02 g. 

Summerby, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2002, Found by Ellery 
Sike. 

(EMC 2003.0032) M.R.A. 

91. Penny (‘sceat’). Series G (Type 3a), Metcalf G2c 
(derivative series), North 43. 

Obv. Diademed bust r,, cross before face. 

Rev. Standard with four crosses pommee and central 
annulet enclosing pellet. 

Weight: 0,85 g (chipped). Apparently base silver, 
Homcastle, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. 
Information from Alan Wool ton, 

(EMC 2000.0227) M.A.S.B, 

92. Penny (‘sceat’), base imitation of Series G (Type 3a), 
North 43. 

Obv. Diademed bust r„ cross before face. 

Rev. Standard with four crosses pommee and central 
annulet enclosing pellet. 

Weight: 0.89 g. 

Ripple, Worcestershire. M/d find, January 2001, Found by 
Mr Bridgewater. (Not illustrated.) 


D.J.S./AB. 
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93. Penny (‘sceat’), Series J (Type 36), North 134, 

Obv. Diademed bust r., cross before face. 

Rev. Walking bird r., with cross in front and smaller bird r. 
above. 

Weight: 1.11 g. Die axis 160°. 

Stapleford, near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, c. 2003. 
Found by Stephen Fordham. 

(EMC 2003.0057) M.R.A. 

94. Penny (‘sceat’), Series K (Type 32a 7), North 86-91. 
Obv. Diademed bust r., cross before face. 

Rev. Wolf-serpent. 

Weight: 0.68 g (worn and corroded). 

Cirencester, near, Gloucestershire. M/d find, by 2000. 
Info mi at ion from Andreas Singer. 

(EMC 2000.0179) M.R.A. 

95. Penny (‘sceat’), Series K (Type 32a), North 86-91 . 
Obv. Diademed bust r„ cross before face. 

Rev. Wolf-serpent. 

No available information on circumstances of find. 

Same obv. die as BMC 152. 

A.G. 

96. Penny (‘sceat’). Series K (Type 32a), North 89, 

Obv. Diademed bust r., cross before face, A-shaped knot 
behind. 

Rev. Wolf-serpent r., bifurcated longue. 

Weight: 0.8 g. Die axis 180°. 

Mildenhal), near, Suffolk. M/d find, mid-late 2002. 

A. A. 

97. Penny (‘sceat’). Series K (Type 33), North 94, 

Obv. Diademed bust r., cross before face. 

Rev. Lion's head 1., with tongue ending in a serpent’s (or 
bird's) head. 

Weight not recorded. 

Maidstone, Kent. M/d find, October 2003. Found by 
Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2003.0206) M.R.A. 

98. Penny (‘sceat'). Series ?K. 

Obv. Lion’s head r. 

Rev. Bird r. with fish(?) in mouth and triquetra knot in 
tail. 

Weight not recorded. 

Maidstone, Kent. M/d find, 1 1 May 2003. Found by 
Robert Parkes. 

An eclectic type possibly related to Series K and Q 
(see Coin Register 1997, no. 82). The obverse is derived 
from Series K (Type 33). 

(EMC 2003.0080) A.G./M.A.S.B. 

99. Penny (‘sceat’). Series K/N Group, Type 16/41. 

Obv. Standing figure with r, arm crossed over body and 
holding cross r., foliage to I, 

Rev. Monster 1. with head turned back r. 

Weight: 1 .00 g. 

Paulerspury, near, Northamptonshire. M/d find, 2003. 
Found by Robert Kings. 

(EMC 2003.0242) M.R.A. 

100. Penny (‘sceat'). Series L (Type 12), North 63. 

Obv. Blundered DE LVNDONIA inscription, diademed bust r. 
Rev. Standing figure holding two crosses. 


Weight not recorded, 

Winston, Suffolk. M/d find, 2003. Found by G, Stribbling. 
(EMC 2003.0088) J.N./M.A.S.B, 

101. Penny (‘sceat’), Series L (Type 12), North 63, 

Obv. Pseudo-inscription, diademed bust r. 

Rev. Standing figure holding two crosses. 

Weight not recorded. 

Chichester, near. West Sussex. M/d find, 1999. Found by 
Robert Chamberlain. 

(EMC 2003.0201) M.R.A. 

102. Penny (‘sceat’). Series L (Type 16/18), North 
70/72. 

Obv. Diademed bust r, flower before face. 

Rev. Standing figure in segment of a circle, holding Cross 
and bird. 

Weight: 1.0 g. Die axis 200°. 

Compton, Oxfordshire. M/d find, c, 2001. 

A. A. 

103. Penny (‘sceat’). Series L(Type 18), North 72. 

Obv. Diademed bust r., cross before face. 

Rev. Standing figure in segment of a circle, holding cross 
and bird. 

Weight: 1.1 g. Die axis 270°. 

Essex or Suffolk. M/d find, by March 2003. (Not illus- 
trated.) 

A. A, 

104. Penny (‘sceat’). Series L(Type 18), North 72. 

Obv Diademed bust r., cross before face. 

Rev. Standing figure in segment of a circle, holding cross 
and bird. 

Weight: 0.70 g (chipped), 

Ely (West Fen Road), Cambridgeshire. Excavation find, 
1999. Found by Cambridge Archaeological Unit. 

(EMC 2001.0671) R.M./M.R.A. 

105. Penny (‘sceat’), Series M var. f (Type 45). North 
142. 

Obv. Quadruped r, with long curved tail, pellets in field. 
Rev. Spiral (anti-clock wise), ornamented with buds and 
leaves. 

Weight not recorded, 

Maidstone, Kent. M/d find, 2003. Found by Robert 
Parkes. 

(EMC 2003.0234) M.R.A. 

106. Penny (‘sceat’). Series Qlb. 

Obv. Two standing figures holding three long crosses. 

Rev. Monster 1., pellets in field. 

Weight: 1 .0 g. Die axis 90°. 

Cranwicli, Norfolk. M/d find, by January 2004. 

A. A. 

107. Penny (‘sceat’). Series Qle (Type 67b). 

Obv. Diademed bust r.. cross before face. 

Rev. Bird L pellets in field. 

Weight not recorded. 

Bamack district, Peterborough. M/d find, c\ 14 January 
2003. Peterborough SMR 51204. 

(EMC 2003.0011) P.C./M.R.A. 

108. Penny (‘sceat’). Series QlVd. 

Obv. Lion r. 

Rev. Bird 1. 
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Weighi: 0.92 g. 

Ely, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 2000. Information from 
Paul Murawski. 

(EMC 2000.0308) M.R.A. 

109. Penny (‘sceat’), Series Q, unrecorded fype related to 
type Q(R). 

Obv. Bird r., pellets in field. 

Rev. Saltire standard with cross on each side. 

Weight not recorded. 

Garton-on-the- Wolds, East Yorkshire. M/d find, c. 1991. 
This novel type combines a bird in the style of QIIIB with 
a saltire standard reverse. It is in some respects compara- 
ble with type Q(R), which combines a copy of the series R 
obverse with the lion of QIII. The saltire standard is not, 
however, part of the regular issues of Series R, though it is 
found in close derivatives. 

(EMC 2003.0153) D.F./M.A.S.B. 

110. Penny ('sceat'). Series C or R. 

Obv. Bust r„ runic inscription probably reading epa. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.69 g (heavily wom/corroded). 

Tibenham, Norfolk. M/d find, c. 2003. Found by P. Day. 
(EMC 200 3. 007 S) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

111. Penny ('sceat'). Series R (Metcalf R5; Blackburn 
G), 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., ep (runic) before face. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: l.lOg. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1992, Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0373) M.R.A. 

112. Penny (‘sceat’). Series R (Metcalf R8; Blackburn 1). 
Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., inscription partly off-flan 
and illegible. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.52 g. 

Wormegay, Norfolk. M/d find, December 2000. 

(EMC 2001.0020) A.P. 

1 13. Penny (‘sceat’). Series R (Metcalf R8; Blackburn I). 
Obv. Radiate crowned bust 1., ep (runic, retrograde) before 
face. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.63 g. Die axis 270°. 

Gay ton, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2002. Found by Ellery 
Sike. 

(EMC 2003.0030) M.R.A. 

1 14. Penny (‘sceat’), Series T (Type 9). 

Obv. Diademed bust r,, +LEL before face. 

Rev. Porcupine, lis below. 

Weight: 0.90 g. 

Clavering, Essex. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0063) A. A. 

115. Penny (‘sceat’). Series U (Type 23b). 

Obv. Standing figure, head r., holding two crosses. 

Rev. Bird-in-vine. 

Weight not recorded. 

Canterbury, near, Kent. M/d find, February 2003. Found 
by Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2003.0060) M.R.A. 


1 16. Penny (‘sceat’). Series U (Type 23d). 

Obv. Standing figure, liead r„ holding two crosses. 

Rev. Bird- in- vine. 

Weight not recorded. 

Horncastle, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Found by 
Michael Smith. 

(EMC 2000.0226) M.R.A. 

117. Penny (‘sceat’). Series W (Type 54), North 148, 

Obv. Half-length figure, head r., holding two long crosses, 
pellets in field. 

Rev. Cross-cross let on saltire. 

Weight: 0.9 g. 

South Lincolnshire productive site. M/d find, early 
2002 . 

A. A. 

118. Penny ('sceat'). Series Z (Type 66), North 145. 

Obv. Facing bust with long hair, moustaches and bear'd, 
pellet above Z either side. 

Rev. ‘Bear’ r., tail between legs, I4L above. 

Weight: 1.2 g. Die axis 180°. 

Driffield, near, East Yorkshire. M/d find, October 2003. 
Found by Tom Johnson. 

A. A. 

119. Penny (‘sceat’), Series Z (Type 66), North 145. 

Obv. Facing bust with long hair, moustaches and beard. 
Rev. ‘Bear’ r,, tail between legs. 

Weight not recorded. 

Canterbury, near, Kent. M/d find, March 2003. Found by 
Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2003.0061) M.R.A. 

120. Penny (‘sceat’), Saroaldo Group (Types 3b and 11). 
Obv. Stylised bust r., with sal lire behind neck. 

Rev. TT and II radiating from central pellet in standard. 
Weight: U 3 g. Die axis 90°. 

Uncertain find spot. M/d find, by 2003. Information from 
the late Alan Fordham. 

Late variety of the Saroaldo type, omitting pelleis in stan- 
dard and inscription (Metcalf, Tltrymsas and Sceattas, I. 
pp, 147-51 and nos 151-3). This appears to be a degener- 
ative development of the Saroaldo group. The bust is sim- 
plified and the triangular nose and eye have been 
exaggerated. On the reverse the marginal inscription has 
been omitted and the saltire-cross has been influenced by 
the standard TOT II porcupine reverses. 

(EMC 2003.0014) M.A.S.B. 

121. Penny (‘sceat’), Saroaldo Group (Type 11). 

Obv. Stylised bust r. 

Rev. Saltire standard, three pellets in each angle of saltire, 
pseudo-inscription around. 

Weighi: 1 . 1 g. 

Wetwang, East Yorkshire, M/d find, by October 2003. 

A, A. 

122. Penny (‘sceat’). Type 30b/51. 

Obv. ‘Wo dan’ head. 

Rev. Saltire-standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Ipswich, near, Suffolk, M/d find, by 2003. Information 
from Paul Murawaski. 

(EMC 2003.0073) 


M.R.A. 
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)23. Penny (‘sceat’), Saltire-Standard group, Type 70b var. 
Obv. Standard, with central cross and cross on each side. 
Rev. Standard probably with saltire and pellets, disjointed 
cross on one side. 

Weight: 0,62 g, 

Fordham, Cambridgeshire, M/d find, February 2001, 

The obverse is as Type 70h (A'C 1953, pi. 7, no. 21) 
and a Brandon find ( Thrymsas and Sceattas, HI, p. 535). 
The reverse is weakly struck but appears to be a standard 
with saltire and pellets rather than the five annulets of 
Type 70h. The disjointed cross on one side is, however, 
similar. 

(EMC 2001.0021) A.P./M.A.S.B. 

124. Penny (‘sceat’). Type 43, North 118. 

Obv. Dragon l. looking back. 

Rev. Interlaced tetragram. 

Weight; 1 .19 g. 

Caistor, Lincolnshire. M/d find, October 2000. Found by 
Alan Hydes. 

From the same dies as BMC 182 and a coin in the 
publication of the Royston finds (BNJ 1986, p. 77, 
no. 45), where a fourth specimen from different dies is 
recorded. This was clearly a tiny issue. 

(EMC 2000.0332) M.A.S.B. 

125. Penny (‘sceat’), Sal tire- Standard Group, Salfire/Croix 
Ancrde type. 

Obv. Double standard with simple saltire, tuffa on each 
side. 

Rev. Double cross ancree, in double circle. 

Weight not recorded. 

Corfe Castle, near, Dorset. M/d find, by 2002. Found by 
Ian Carruthers. 

This is a simplified and less decorated version of the 
type represented by finds from near Canterbury and 
Tilbury (Metcalf. Thrymsas and Sceattas, III, p. 531). The 
find distribution, with this piece and another from 
Domburg, suggests they originate from S.E. England, not 
East Anglia. 

(EMC 2003.0003) M.S./M.A.S.B. 

126. Penny (‘sceat’). Series Y, Aldfrilh of Northumbria 
(685-704), North 176, York. 

Obv. -FALdFRIdUS 

Rev. Triple-tailed quadruped 1. 

Weight: ).l g. 

South Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0064) A. A. 

127. Penny (‘sceat’), Series Y, Aldfrilh of Northumbria 
(685-704), North 176. York. 

Obv. +AldFR Id US 

Rev. Triple-tailed quadruped 1. 

Weight not recorded. 

Dartford, Kent. M/d find, July 2003. Found by Cullen 
Franklin. 

(EMC 2003,0159) M.R.A. 

128. Penny (‘sceat’), Ecgberht, Archbishop of York 

(737-58), North 192, York. 

Obv. ECGBERhT, standing figure holding cross and crozier. 

Rev. EOTBEREhTVS 

Weight: 0.94 g. Die axis 240°. 

Newport, East Yorkshire. M/d find, 2001. 

(EMC 2003.0062) W.M./M.R.A. 


Srycas 

129. Eanred of Northumbria (SI 0 — 40), later phase, 
copper-alloy styca. North 186, York, Wihtned. 

Obv. [ JNRED REX[ ] (second R reversed), small cross. 

Rev. +P1[ ]RED (ED runic), small cross. 

Weight: 0.62 g (large fragment). Die axis 270°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1986. Found by Peter Inch ley. 

Same dies as Pirie, CKN , no. 160. 

(EMC 2000.0372) M.R.A. 

130. /Ethelred II of Northumbria, first reign (c. 840^44), 
copper-alloy styca. North 188, York, Monne. 

Obv. EDELRED REX, five pellets. 

Rev. +MONNE (Ns reversed), small cross. 

Weight not recorded. 

Wetherby, near, Leeds, M/d find, 2003, Found by Paul 
Roberts. 

(EMC 2003.0191) M.R.A. 

131. Northumbria, Irregular issue, mid-9th century, 
copper-alloy styca, North 191/1, York, ‘Eardwulf ’. 

Obv. +EV[ ]LD[ ](?), three pellets. 

Rev. +EARDVVLF, rosette of pellets. 

Weight: 0.79 g. Die axis 270°. 

Torksey, Lincolnshire, M/d find, 2000. Found by Ellery 
Sike. 

(EMC 2003.0028) M.R.A. 

132. Northumbria, Irregular issue?, after /Ethelred IT of 
Northumbria, (c. 840^44, 844-48/50), copper-alloy styca. 
North 191/1, York, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +£[ JRED(?) 

Rev +[ JED 
Weight: 0.62 g. 

Soham. Cambridgeshire. M/d find, by April 2000. Found 
by M. Cariile. 

(EMC 2000.0037) K.H./M.R.A. 

133. Northumbria, copper-alloy styca, irregular coinage, 
mid-9th century, North 191/1, York. 

Obv ( ]V[ ]1F[ ], cross in circle of pellets. 

Rev. +[ ][MMM?J[ ], pellets. 

Weight: 0.74 g. 

Torksey. Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2002. Found by Ellery 
Sike. 

(EMC 2003.0029) M.R.A. 

134. Wulfhere, Archbishop of York (854-900?), copper- 
alloy styca. North 197, York, Wulfred. 

Obv. VVLFHERE AREP- 
Rev. VVLFR+DE (E reversed). 

Weight not recorded. 

Wetherby, near, Leeds. M/d find, 2003. Found by Paul 
Roberts. 

Same obverse die as Pirie, CKN, nos 1263-9: same 
reverse die as no. 1284, 

(EMC 2003.0192) M.A.S.B. 

Later Anglo-Saxon Coins 

135. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Portrait 
type. Blum 49, North 291, Canterbury, Aired or London, 
(E)alhmund. 

Obv. [ ] REX (retrograde), bust r. 

Rev. +AL[ ) on Celtic cross with cross in centre. 



Weight: 0.83 g (two fragments). Die axis 190°, 

Buxhall, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003, Found by Robert Lee, 
(EMC 2003.0199) F.M./M.R.A. 

136. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Portrait 
type, Blunt 49 var., North 291 , Haired. 

Of>v. OFFA before bust r., REX retrograde behind. 

Rev. +EALRED on Celtic cross with cross in centre. 

Weight not recorded. 

Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. M/d find. June or July 
2003. Found by Mr P. Williams. 

Layout of the legends differs from Blunt 49, and on the 
reverse there are single pellets rather than trefoils on 
the sprays in the angles and in the central lozenge, 

D.J.S./A.B. 

137. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Non- 
Portrait type, Blunt 9, North 263, Canterbury, Ealred. 

Obv. -POFFA REX in angles of long cross botonnde on 
saltire botonnee. 

Rev. +£ALREd in angles of cross crosslet with annulet cen- 
tre containing rosette. 

Weight: 1 .29 g. 

Essex. M/d find, by 2003. Information from Brett 
Hammond. 

(EMC 2003.02 17) M.R.A. 

138. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Non- 
Portrait type. Blunt 59, North 277, Canterbury, Heahberht, 
Obv. +OFFA REX in angles of long cross botonnde on 
saltire of lobes. 

Rev. H"E"A[R?) on limbs of Celtic cross. 

Weight not recorded. 

Canterbury, near, Kent. M/d find, 2003, Information from 
Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2003,0233) M.R.A. 

139. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Non- 
Portrait type. Blunt 83, North 288, London, Winoth, 

Obv. +OFFA REX in two lines divided by beaded line with 
forked ends. 

Rev. WINOcf in angles of floriate cross with lozenge 
centre containing flower of eight petals. 

Weight: 1.15 g. 

Westerfield, Suffolk. M/d find, February 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0044) J.N./M.R.A. 

140. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Portrait 
type. Blunt North East Anglian mint, Lul. 

Obv. +O FFA REX, bust r. 

Rev. Wolf and twins in rectangle of pellets, Lu! in runes 
above, pellets in field. 

Weight: 1.10 g (chipped). Die axis 0°. Apparently bent 
double when found, but straightened subsequently. 
Needham Market, near, Suffolk. M/d find, January 2003. 
Acquired by the FitzwiUiam Museum. 

This important new type has a wolf-and-twins reverse 
design similar to that on the coins of King jEthelbert of 
East Anglia (d. 794), by the same moneyer, Lul. The 
/Ethel bert coins are probably earlier than Offa’s issue. 
The obverse is closely related to the other extant portrait 
Offa coin by Lul, which has a zoomorphic reverse 
and is in the FitzwiUiam Museum (ex Derek Chick 
collection). 

(EMC 2003.0046) M.A.S.B. 


141. Cynethryth of Mercia, Light Coinage, Non-Portrait 
type. Blunt 124, North 340, Canterbury, Eoba. 

Obv. -FCENEdREJ REGINA, in inner circle M 

Rev. +EOEA on leaves of quatrefoil on long cross boton- 

nde. 

Weight: 1.07 g. Die axis 240°. 

Whissonsett, Norfolk. M/d find, 2003. Found by G, 
Linton. 

(EMC 2003.0043) A.B.M./M.R.A, 

142. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Heavy Coinage, Non- 
Portrait type. Blunt North 330/1 , London, Diola. 

Obv. +OFFA between two beaded lines with REX below 
and M above. 

Rev. +DIOLA in angles of cross with looped ends. 

Weight: 1.2 g. 

MonktOn Deverill, Wiltshire. Found c. 1990. Woolley & 
Wallis Salisbury Salerooms, 23 Oct. 2003, lot 363. 

(EMC 2003.0196) M R. A. 

143. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Heavy Coinage, Non- 
Portrait type. Blunt 91, North 326, Canterbury, Eoba. 

Obv. +OFFA between two beaded lines with REX below 
and M above. 

Rev. [EJOBA in two lines above and below double-lobed 
‘dumbeir ornament. 

Weight: 1 ,22 g (chipped). Die axis 0°. 

East Kea), Lincolnshire, M/d find, 2000. 

(EMC 2000,0310) J.P./M.R.A. 

144. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Heavy Coinage, Non- 
Portrait type, Blunt 103, North 320, Canterbury, Osmod, 
Obv. [ ]M 

Rev. Ornaments above line. 

Weight; 0,45 g (fragment). Die axis 0°. 

Shropham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2003, Found by Tony 
Marsh. 

(EMC 2003,0171) A.B.M7M.R.A. 

145. Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), Cross-Crosslet 
type, BMC 65, North 356, Canterbury, Dealla. 

Obv. +COENVVLF REX M 
Rev. +DEALLA MONETA 
Essex, M/d find, Autumn 2003. 

A,G, 

146. Archbishop /Ethel heard of Canterbury (792-805), 
third issue, with Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), BLS 
/E.2 var., North 232, Canterbury, 

Obv. +AE-OILHEARD AR, in centre EP with contraction 
mark above. 

Rev. +COENVVLF REX, in centre M with contraction mark 
above. 

Weight not recorded. 

Snodland, Kent. M/d find, 2 October 2003. Found by 
Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2003.0223) ■ M.R.A. 

147. Archbishop /Ethel heard of Canterbury (792-805), 
third issue, with Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), BLS 
/E.2, North 232, Canterbury. 

Obv. +A-D1LHEARD AR, in centre EP with contraction mark 
and pellet above. 

Rev. +COENVVLF REX, in centre M with contraction mark 
above. 
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Not weighed (fragile and encapsulated). Die axis 180°. 
Bury Hill, Sussex. M/d find, February 2003, Found by 
C, Chandler, 

E.M.B. 

148. Ceolwulfl of Mercia (821-23), BLS Cl. 28, North 
392, East Anglian mint, Hereberht. 

Obv. +CEOLWLF REX M 

Rev. HER / EBE+ / RHT in three lines (RHT inverted), 
divided by lines with hooked ends. 

Weight: 1.42 g. Die axis 180°. 

Stapleford, near, Cambridgeshire, M/d find, 20 July 2003. 
Found by Nick Yeoman. 

(EMC 2003.0151) M.R.A. 

149. Baldred of Kent (823-25), Non-Portrait type, BLS 
Ba.12, North 213, Canterbury, Sigestef. 

Obv. +BELDRED REX CANT (N and T ligated). 

Rev. +SICESTEF 

Weight: 1,25 g (broken and chipped). Die axis 270°. 

Ely (Broad Street), Cambridgeshire, Excavation find, 
2000. Found by the Cambridge Archaeological Unit. 

(EMC 2001.0082) N.C./M.R.A, 

150. Baldred of Kent (823-25), Non-Portrait type, BLS 
Ba.12, North 213, Canterbury, Sigestef. 

Obv. -FbELDRED RE+ (unusual uncial b). 

Rev. +SIGEZTEF 

Weight: 13 grains = 0.84 g (chipped). Die axis 270°. 
Chiseldon, Swindon. M/d find, 28 September 2003. Found 
by Mark Gillelt. 

(EMC 2003.0184) M.R.A. 

151. jEthelstan of East Anglia (('.825-845), Portrait type. 
North 437 var., Ipswich?, Mon. 

Obv. +El>EL2tAN RE-E bust r. breaking legend. 

Rev. +MON / MONE / TA in three lines (MONE inverted), 
divided by lines with hooked ends. 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 1 80°. 

Royston, near, Hertfordshire, M/d find, 2003. Information 
from Paul Murawaski, 

A variant of BMC 5 (Pagan, BNJ 1982, p, 59, pi. 1, 
no, 9), which has no lines dividing the reverse legend, 
(EMC 2003.0244) M.R.A. 

152. Burgred of Mercia (852-74), Lunette type, BMC a. 
North 423, London. Cenred. 

Obv. BVRGRED REX 

Rev. MON / CENRED / ETA in three lines, unbroken lunettes. 
Weight not recorded. 

Essex. M/d find, by 2003, Information from Brett 
Hammond, 

(EMC 2003.0228) M.R.A. 

153. Alfred of Wessex (871-99), Lunette type, BMC lb. 
North 627, London (?), Eadred. 

Obv +ELFRED ERX 

Rev. MON / EADRED / ETA in three lines. 

Weight: 0.90 g. 

Southwell, near, Nottinghamshire. M/d find, October 
2000. Found by John Clarke. 

Eadred has not been previously recorded as a moneyer 
of Alfred or his Mercian con temporaries Burgred 
(852-74) and Ceolwulf II (874-79). While (he drapery of 
this coin is in the Canterbury style, the rest of bust is not, 
(EMC 2000.0317) M.A.S.B, 


154. Alfred of Wessex (871-99), Two-Line type. North 
636, London, Herefreth. 

Obv +ELFRED RE, small cross. 

Rev. HERE / FRE-D 
Weight: 1 .49 g. 

Harding, Wiltshire. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0229) K.H./M.R.A. 

155. Viking Southern Danelaw imitation of Alfred of 
Wessex (871-99), Two-Line lype. North 475/1, uncertain 
moneyer. 

Obv. +ELFRED RE 

Rev. FEIE / FRED (first letter uncertain). 

Weight: 1 .4 g. 

York, near. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Steve Richards. 

This represents a new moneyer for the Viking series, 
however one interprets the first letter of the name. The 
very distinctive form of R is also unparalleled. 

(EMC 2003.0)76) M.A.S.B 

156. Viking Southern Danelaw imitation of Alfred of 
Wessex (87 1-99), Two-Line type. North 475/1, Simun (= 
Sigesmund). 

Obv. +ELFRED RE 

Rev. S1MVN / NE FEC (with contraction mark over VN). 
Weight: 1 .25 g. Die axis 0°. 

Wansford, Peterborough. M/d find, December 2002. 
Found by F. Valenie. 

(EMC 2003.0036) M.A.S.B. 

157. Viking Southern Danelaw imitation of Alfred of 
Wessex (871-99), Two-Line ‘Doro’ type. North 475/1, 
‘Canterbury’, ‘Elfstan’. 

Obv. +ELFRED REX DORO 

Rev. ELFSA / N MO, with pellet above, four pellets-pel let- 
four pellets in middle, and cross below. 

Weight: 1.34 g. Die axis 0°. 

Chatteris, Cambridgeshire. Chance find, 2001. Found by 
Arthur Barker. 

The weight shows that this is a Viking issue. 

(EMC 2003.0045) M.A.S.B, 

158. St Edmund Memorial coinage, earlier phase (c. 
895-905), North 483, Adalbert, 

Obv. +SC EA[ | VN IE (S on its side), chevron -barred A 
flanked by pellets. 

Rev. +A[ ]BERT NNE 

Weight: 1.03 g (two fragments with piece missing). Die 
axis 90°. 

Harling, Norfolk. M/d find, March 2003. Found by 
M. Barker. 

Cf. BMC 152 (ex Cuerdale hoard, +AOALBERT 
NHE). 

(EMC 2003.0076) A.B.M./M.A.S.B. 

1 59. St Edmund Memorial coinage, later phase (c. 

905-918). North 483, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +S[ JICIO (S on its side), unbarred A. 

Rev. [ ]RCSIIICV[ ] (Son its side). 

Weight: 0.86 g (fragment). Die axis 180°. 

Theiford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1996. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0374) M.A.S.B. 

160. St Edmund Memorial coinage, later phase (c, 

905-918), North 483, uncertain moneyer. 
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Obv. [ JSC C( ] (S on its side), unbarred A. 

Rev. +CA[ ]l 

Weight: 0.35 g (fragment). Die axis 90°. 

Shropham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Tony 
Marsh. 

(EMC 2003.0172) A.B.M./M.A.S.B. 

161. Edward the Elder (899-924), Horizontal type. North 
649, HCT1, Middle II (C), Winchester style, CTCE 85, 
London'?, Beahstan, 

Obv. +EADVVEARD REX 
Rev. BEAHS / TAN MO 
Weight not recorded. 

Uncertain findspot. M/d find, by 2003. Information from 
Stephen Nye. 

From the same dies as CTCE , pi. 2, no. 8 (Lyon coll.). 
(EMC 2003.0174) M.A.S.B. 

) 62. Edward the Elder (899-924), Two-Line type, North 
649. HTI, Late I (W)/Middle If (W). Wulfheard. 

Obv. ( JEARD RE[ ] 

Rev. VVLFH / [ ] 

Weight: 0.82 g (fragment). Die axis 180°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1996. Found by Peter Inchley. 
(EMC 2000.0375) M.R.A./C.S.S.L. 

163. Edward the Elder (899-924), Two-Line type. North 
649, HTI, Late II (MNE), uncertain moneyer, 

Obv. +E[ JREX 
Rev. I ] / AR MO 

Weight: 0.69 g (fragment). Die axis 90°. 

Melbotim, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 2003. Found by 
Jason Baker, 

(EMC 2003.0198) M.R.A./C.S.S.L. 

164. Edward the Elder (899-924), Tower type. North 
666, CTCE 320B, Middle I (MNW), c. 910-15, Chester?, 
Eadmund. 

Obv. +[ ]ADVVEAR[ ]X 
Rev. EADM[ ]ND Ml[ ] 

Weight: 1.22 g (two fragments). Die axis 230°. 

Melboum, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 2003. Found by 
Jason Baker. 

(EMC 2003.0197) M.R.A. 

165. Edward the Elder (899-924), Tower type, North 
666, CTCE 323, Middle I (MNW), c, 910-15, Chester?, 
Waltere. 

Obv. +EADVVEARD REX 
Rev. PALTERE O 

Weight: ‘24 gr.’ (1.56 g). Die axis 270°. 

Water Eaton, Wiltshire. M/d find, 15 July 2003. Found by 
Mark Gillett. 

From the same reverse die as CTCE 323(d) (= SCB1 6, 
108). 

(EMC 2003.0162) M.R.A. 

166. /Ethel stan (924/5-39). Horizontal type, North 668, 
HTI. NEI, Blunt 388 (Gota, etc.), Godo. 

Obv +EDELSTA[ ]EX 

Rev. CODO / [ JO[N£(?)J 

Weight: 1,35 g (chipped). Die axis 90°. 

Uncertain findspot. M/d find, by March 2000. 

Probably the same moneyer as the coins reading 
COTA. SOTA, ROTA, etc., but the moneyer’s name 


could be a blundered version of ODO (cf. SCBI 
1. 572). 

(EMC 2000.0005) G.T./M.A.S.B. 

167. /Ethel st an (924/5-39), halfpenny. Horizontal type, 
North 668/1. cf. Blunt 89 (penny), Rihard, 

Obv. /E-BELSTAN REX: 

Rev. RIHA /RDMO 
Weight: 0.72 g. 

Towcester area, Northamptonshire. M/d find. 2002. Found 
by Mark Schollar. Acquired by the BM. 

The second recorded round halfpenny of /Et heist an 
and the first of this moneyer. 

(EMC 2002.0153) M.A.S.B. 

168. Athelstan (924/5-39), Bust Crowned type, North 
675, London, Liofhelm. 

Obv. -h/E[ JEL[ JTAN REX, crowned bust r. 

Rev. +LIOFHELM[ ]OLO[ JDEN, small cross. 

Not weighed (broken and incomplete). 

Colwinston, Vale of Glamorgan. M/d find, March 2003. 
Found by D. Jones. 

Cf. SCBI 34 (BMC), 134-6; SCBI 6 (Edinburgh), 
186-7. Perhaps from the same dies as BMC 135, which is 
double-struck. 

E.M.B. 

1 69. Imitation of /Ethel stan (924/5-39), Circumscription 
Cross type, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv +ERBIATSFJ JTE1BTO 
Rev. +TIVIEVVOPIEGI[ 1FW1 
Weight: 1.37 g (chipped). Die axis 40°. 

Freckenham, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Mick 
King. 

(EMC 2003.0067) F.M./M.R.A. 

170. Edmund (939-46). Horizontal type, North 688. 
HTI, NEI, CTCE 156, Gota. 

Obv EADMVND RE 
Rev. GOTA[£(?)] / MONE 
Weight: 1.38 g. 

Ely. Cambridgeshire. M/d find, November 2000. Informa- 
tion from Paul Murawski. 

Same reverse die as SCBI 34, 393. 

(EMC 2000.0367) M.A.S.B. 

171. Edmund (939—46). Horizontal type, HTI , NEI, CTCE 
144, ?Benedict. 

Obv +E[ ]E 
Rev. (]E / ( ]VS 

Weight: 0.32 g (fragment). Die axis 270°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1997. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

If correctly identified as Benedict, the coin is likely to 
be of Edmund, the only ruler with Horizontal type coins 
of this moneyer with the Latin form BENED1CTVS. 

(EMC 2000.0376) M.A.S.B, 

172. Eadred (946-55), Bust Crowned type, uncertain 
mint and moneyer. 

Rev. ( ]AN[N?J[ ] 

Weight: 0.49 g (fragment). 

Oxborough, Norfolk. M/d find, 2000. Found by A. Oliver, 
Lincoln-style portrait, probably from late in the reign 
of Eadred. 

(EMC 2001.0009) A.P./C.S.S.L. 
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173. Eadred (946-55), Horizontal type, North 707, HR1, 
CTCE 135, Elfres U Elfra’d ). 

Obv. [+EA]REOMB[EX] 

Rev. EL[FR] / ES[MOT] 

Weight: 0,49 g (fragment). Die axis 60°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1987. Found by Peter 
Inchley, 

Same dies as SCBI 34, 611, described as ‘obv. legend 
blundered, rev. of irregular style.’ 

(EMC 2000.0377) M.R.A. 

174. Eadred (946-55). Floral type, Wigelm. 

Obv. +£[ ]D[ ), trefoil, each lobe consisting of two arcs 
enclosing a pellet at one end. 

Rev. ( )IGE / LM M[ ] 

Weight: 0.66 g (fragment in five pieces). 

Ockley. M/d find shown at the BM May 2003 and 
acquired. Found by Mick Rae. 

An unpublished Floral type from a North-Western mint, 

A.G. 

175. Eadgar (957/59-975), Circumscription Cross type. 
North 749, Winchester, /Elfsige. 

Obv 4-EA DGAR REX ANGLO- 
Rev. +/ELFISGE MO VVINT 
Weight: 1.40 g. 

Crawley, near, Hampshire. M/d find, 8 March 2003. 
Found by Timothy Hurst. 

A.G. 

176. Edward the Martyr (975-78), cut halfpenny. Sole 
type, BMC i. North 763, York, Gunarr or Gunnulfr. 

Obv. [ ]RD REX A[ ] 

Rev. +GV[ ]FER- 

Weight: 0.67 g (dripped). Die axis 90°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1994. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

Gunnarr and Gunnulfr are known moneyevs in this 
type at York, 

(EMC 2000.0378) M.A.S.B, 

177. jEthelred II (978-1016), First Hand type, North 766, 
Thetford, Osferth. 

Obv. +/E-BELRED REX ANGLOX (N and G ligated). 

Ren. +OSFER-E) M-O -BEOTFO 
Weight: 1.51 g. Die axis 90°. 

Lincoln, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 22 June 2003. 
Found by Alan Wootton. 

(EMC 2003.0127) M.R.A. 

178. jEthelred B (978-1016), cut halfpenny. First Hand 
type. North 766, Thetford, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +[ IGLOX 
Rev. +[ IFOR- 

Weight: 0,31 g (fragment). Die axis 90°. 

Narford, Norfolk. M/d find, 24 April 2003. Found by 
J. Wells. 

(EMC 2003.0087) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

179. TEthelred II (978-1016), First Hand type. North 766, 
York, /Elfstan. 

Obv. +/E-0ELRED REX ANGLOX (N and G ligated). 

Rev. +ALFSTAN M-O EOF 
Weight: 1.50 g. 

Market Rasen, Lincolnshire. Found c. 1990. 

(EMC 2001.0040) M.R.A. 


180. TEthelred II (978-1016), cut halfpenny, Second Hand 
type. North 768, uncertain mint and moneyer, 

Obv. +TE-BE] ] 

Rev. [ ]IM-0[ ] 

Fragment, weight not recorded. Die axis 270°. 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find, 2000. Information 
from Robert Chamberlain. 

(EMC 2003.0214) M.R.A. 

181. TEthelred U (978-1016), Crux type. North 770, 
Lincoln, Stegnbit. 

Obv. +/E-DELRED REX ANGLOX 
Rev. +STIGNBIT M-O LINCO 
Weight not recorded. 

Kirkby Lonsdale, Cumbria. ‘Old family find’ shown at the 
BM 30 May 2003 by Mr Head. 

A.G. 

182. jEthelred II (978-1016), Crux type. North 770. 
London, Leofwine. 

Obv. +/E-BELRED REX ANGLOX 
Rev. +LEOFPINE M-O LVND 
Weight: 1,6 g. Die axis 270°. 

Raydon, Suffolk. M/d find, c. 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0050) J.N./M.R.A. 

183. jEthelred II (978-1016), cut halfpenny, Crux type, 
North 770, Winchester, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +XE-BEL] ] 

Rev. +[ ]INT 

Weight: 0,48 g (fragment). 

Lincoln, near, Lincolnshire. (Reverse not illustrated.) 

A.G. 

184. jEthelred II (978-1016), Crux type. North 770, 
uncertain mint, Wnlfgar. 

Obv. +( ] ANGLOX 
Rev. +PVLFGA] ) 

Weight: 0.77 g (fragment). Die axis 0°. 

Llancarfan, Vale of Glamorgan. M/d find, August 2003, 
Found by T. Taylor. (Not illustrated.) 

E.M.B. 

185. jEthelred II (978-1016), Small Crux type, North 
770, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. [ JR/ED REX ANG] ] 

Rev. [ )MO [BA?] 

Weight: 0.82 g (chipped and corroded). Die axis 0°. 
Whiulesford, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 2001. Found by 
John Webb. 

(EMC 2003.0225) A.R.A./M.R.A. 

186. jEthelred II (978-10)6), cut farthing. Crux type. 
North 770, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv +[ ]OX 
Rev. [ ]RTI[ ] 

Chipped, weight not recorded. Die axis 270°. 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find, 2001. Found by 
RobertChamberlain. 

(EMC 2003.0200) M.R.A. 

187. jEthelred II (978-1016), Crux type, bust r.. North 
772, uncertain mini and moneyer. 

Obv. [ ]R£D RE] ) 

Rev [ lM-O G[ 1 
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Weigh!: 0.57 g (fragment). 

Gedding, Suffolk. M/d find, 2003. Found by Bill Wyman. 
(EMC 2003.0227) F.M./M.R.A. 

188. /Ethel red II (978-1016), Long Cross type. North 
774, Huntingdon, /Elfric. 

Obv. +/€-BELFGED REX ANGLO 
Rev. +/ELFRIC MO HVNT 
Weight: 1 .42 g. Die axis 270°. 

Shotesham, Norfolk. M/d lind, c. 2003. Found by 

B, AspinalL 

(EMC 2003.0193) A.B.M7M.R.A. 

189. /Ethel red II (978-1016), Long Cross type, North 
774, Lincoln, Dreng, 

Obv. +/E-DELR/ED REX ANGLO 

Rev. +DR-ENG M-0 LINC (fl contraction-mark). 

Weight: 1.08 g (cracked and chipped). Die axis 0°. 

North Elmham, Norfolk. M/d find, 2003. Found by 

C. Walters. 

(EMC 2003.0194) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

190. /Eihelred II (978-1016), Long Cross type. North 

774, London, Leofric, 

Obv. +/E-BELR/ED REX ANGLO (N and G ligated). 

Rev. +LEOFRIC M-0 LVND 
Weight: 1.46 g. 

Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire, M/d find, 1989, Found 
by Peter Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0379) M.R.A. 

191. .Ethelred II (978-1016), cut halfpenny. Long Cross 
type, North 774, London, uncertain moneyer, 

Obv. +/f.[ ]GLO 

Rev. +EAD[ ]VND (E and D ligated). 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 180°. 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find. 2001. Found by 
Robert Chamberlain, 

(EMC 2003,0202) M.R.A. 

192. .-Ethel red If (978-1016), Long Cross type, North 
774, Norwich, Swertinc. 

Obv. +/E-BRR/ED REX ANGLOX 

Rev. +SPERT1NC M-0 NOR-B (N and C ligated). 

Weight: 1 .66 g. 

Otley, Suffolk. M/d find, 2003. Found by R. Pooley, 

(EMC 2003.0082) J.N./M.R.A. 

193. Ethel red II (978-1016), Long Cross type, North 
774, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +/E-BE[ ] 

Rev. ( ]D M-O L[ ] 

Weight: 0.76 g (fragment). Die axis 1 30°. 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, c. 1993. Found by 
Albert Rank. 

(EMC 2003.0091) M.R.A. 

194. /Ethelred II (978-1016), Helmet type, North 775, 
London, Leofwine. 

Obv. +/E-BELR/ED REX AN 

Rev. +DOFPINE MO LVND, cross in second and fourth 
quarter. 

Weight not recorded, 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find, October 2003. 
Information from Robert Chamberlain. 


This coin is unusual in showing the use of Lincoln-cut 
dies at London. 

(EMC 2003.0208) M.A.S.B. 

195. jEthelred II (978-1016), Helmet type. North 775, 
York, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +/E-DELRED RE[ ] 

Rev. [ ]MO EOFERP 

Weight not recorded, chipped and cracked. Die axis 
240°. 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find, c. 2000. Found by 
RoberiChamberlain. 

(EMC 2003.0203) M.R.A. 

196. /Ethelred IT (978-1016), cut halfpenny. Last Small 
Cross type. North 777, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +/€€>! JANGLORX 
Rev ELIF[ ]CI 

Weight: 0.62 g. Die axis 170°. 

Bedfield, Suffolk. M/d find, t\ 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0015) J.N./M.R.A. 

197. Cnut (1016-35), Quatrefoi! type. North 781, 
Lincoln. Jusian. 

Obv. +CNVT REX ANGLORVI 

Rev. +1 VST AN MO LINC (N and C ligated). 

Weight: 0.76 g. Die axis 90 s . 

Horncastle, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 1 June 2003, 
Found by Alan Wootton. 

(EMC 2003.0128) M.R.A. 

198. Cnut (1016-35), Pointed Helmet type. North 787, 
London. Eadsjge. 

Obv. +CNVT RECX AN 
Rev. +ETSIGE ON LVNDE: 

Weight: 1.05 g. 

Grendon, Northamptonshire. M/d find, 1993. 

(EMC 2000.0380) M.R.A. 

199. Cnut (1016-35). Pointed Helmet type. North 787, 
London, Eadwine. 

Obv. +C[NV]T RECX A 
Rev. +EDPINE ON LW- 
Weight: 0.93 g. 

Horncastle, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Found by 
Alan Wootton, 

(EMC 2000.0225) M.R.A. 

200. Cnut (1016-35), Pointed Helmet type. North 787, 
Winchester, Leofwold. 

Obv. +CNVT RECX A: 

Rev. +L-EO FPOLD-ON P1NC 

Weight: 1, 10 g (‘17 grains exactly'). Die axis 300°, 

I_atton, Wiltshire. M/d find, summer 1996, Found by 
Mark Gillett. 

(EMC 2003.0168) M.R.A. 

201. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type. North 790. 
Dover, Eadwine. 

Obv. +CNVT RECX A: 

Rev. -f-EDPINE ON DOVRA: 

Weight: 0.98 g. Die axis 1 70°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1 990. Found by Peter Jnchlev. 
(EMC 2000.0382) M.R.A. 
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202. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type. North 790, 
uncertain mint arid moneyer, 

Obv. [ J'T R£[ 1 

Rev. +[ JED 0[N OCS?)[] 

Weight: 0.93 g (two fragments; pieces missing). Die axis 40°. 
Grendon, Northamptonshire. M/d find, 1993. Found by 
Peter Inch ley. 

(EMC 2000,0383) M.R.A. 

203. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type. North 790-4, 
uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. ( ):( ) 

Rev. [ JON L 1 1 [ ] 

Weight: 0.24 g (fragment). 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1982. Found by Peter Inchley, 
(EMC 2000.0381) M.R.A. 

204. Cnut (1016-35), cut farthing, Short Cross type. 
North 790-4, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Rev. +EDP[ ) 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 1 80°. 

Quidenham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 18 September 2002. 
Found by E. Crick. Norfolk SMR 35733. 

(EMC 2003.0010) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

205. Harold I (1035-40), cut halfpenny. Jewel Cross 
type, North 802, Leicester, Wulfnoth. 

Obv. +HAR[OLDRE]X 
Rev. +PVLNO[£> ON LEHR! 

Weight: 0.46 g (chipped). Die axis 290°. 

Watt isha m, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Mr Fisk, 
Same dies as SCB! 40, 25 1 . 

(EMC 2003.0065) F.M./M.A.S.B. 

206. Harold I (1035-40), Jewel Cross type, North 802, 
Lincoln, Swertbrand. 

Obv +HAREOLD REX 

Rev. +SPERT8RAND ON LN (N and D ligated). 

Weight not recorded 

South Kyme, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 9 August 2003. 

Same dies as Mossop. The Lincoln Mini. pi. 59. no. 24. 
(EMC 2003.0154) J.P./M.R.A. 

207. Harold I (1035-40), Jewel Cross type, double band 
to diadem. North 802 van, Dover, Eadsige. 

Obv. +HARDOLD REX 
Rev. +ETSIGE ONN DOFRA: 

Weight: 0.97 g. Die axis 180°. 

Thurnham, Kent. M/d find, autumn 2003. Found by John 
Darvill. 

(EMC 2003.0210) M.R.A. 

208. Harold I (1035-40), Jewel Cross type, double band 
to diadem. North 802 var., Stamford, Thurulf. 

Obv +HAROLD RECX 
Rev. -FBVRVLF ONN STANFO 
Weight not recorded. 

Syston, Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2002. Found by David 
Baker. 

(EMC 2002.0146) M.R.A. 

209. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), cut halfpenny, 

Pacx type (Short Voided Cross, I-lild. Da), North 814, 

London, ?Eadric. 

Obv +EDPER[ 1 
Rev. +ED[R or P?][ ]IDE 


Weight not recorded. Die axis 70 1 . 

Dartford, Kent. M/d find, c. June 2003. Found by Cullen 
Franklin. 

(EMC 2003.0160) M.R.A. 

210. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Radiate/Small 
Cross type. North 816, London, /Ethel wig/jEgel wig. 

Obv. +EDPERD REX 

Rev. -fVELPII ON LVNDE: 

Weight: 0.90 g. Die axis 0°. 

Ogboume St Andrew, Wiltshire. M/d find, 1999- Found by 
Mark Gillett. 

(EMC 2003.0169) M.R.A. 

211. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Radiate/Small 
Cross type. North 816, Shaftesbury, /Elfweard. 

Obv. +EDPERD REX' 

Rev. +/ELPERD ON SCEFT:, pellet in fourth quarter. 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 0°, 

Berwick St John, Wiltshire. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0068) P.R./M.R.A. 

212. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), cut halfpenny, Radi- 
ate/Small Cross type, North 816, Winchester, Leofwine? 
Obv. ( ]PERD R[ ] ’ 

Rev. +LEOIP(?)[ ]CE 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 180°, 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find, c. 2000. Found by 
Robert Chamberlain. 

(EMC 2003,0204) M.R.A. 

213. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), cut halfpenny. 

Trefoil Quadrilateral type. North 817, London or Oxford, 
S wet man, 

Obv. +ED[ ]RE:X:~ 

Rev. +SPETMAN[ ) 

Weight: 0.52 g. Die axis 50°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1999. Found by Peter Inchley. 

The moneyer is only recorded at London in this type, 
although a Swetman is also known at Oxford from the 
succeeding type. 

(EMC 2000.0385) M.R.A, 

214. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Small Flan type, 
North 818, Frome, Beorh twine, 

Obv +EDPERD RE 
Rev. +BR1NE ON FRO 
Weight not recorded, 

Oxfordshire. M/d find, c. 1995. Infonnation from Paul 
Murawski. 

Coins with the mint-signatures FRO or FO, all by the 
moneyer Brihtwine (= Beorhiw'me), are known for Cnut’s 
Short Cross, Harthacnut’s Jewel Cross, and Edward the 
Confessor's Pacx and Trefoil Quadrilateral types. This 
coin extends the sequence by one further type. 

(EMC 2003.0049) M.R.A. 

215. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Expanding Cross 
type, light issue. North 820, Bedford. /(Elman {AZgelmonl 
/ Eihelman ). 

Obv +EDPARD RE 
Rev. +/ELMAN ON BEDEF 
Weight not recorded. 

Barkston, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 6 April 2003. Found by 
Steve Adam 
(EMC 2003.0059) 


M.R.A. 
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216. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), cut halfpenny, 
Pointed Helmet type, North 825, Bedford, ^Elman 
{/Egeimanl/Ethehnan). 

Obv. +[ |0 REX 
Rev. +/E LIMAN 0[ ] 

Weight: 0.51 g. Die axis 0". 

Grendon, Northamptonshire. M/d find. 2000. Information 
from Peter Woods. 

This moneyer is only known under Edward the 
Confessor at London (Radiate/Small Cross) and Bedford 
(Pacx to Expanding Cross). This coin is likely to be of 
Bedford, extending the moneyer's career by one type. 
(EMC 2000.0129) M.R.A. 

217. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), cut halfpenny, 
Pointed Helmet type, North 825, Lincoln, Awhgrimr, 

Obv. +ED[PERJD RE 

Rev. + O0[GRIM ON LI]NCO 
Weight: 0.55 g. Die axis 0°. 

Newark, Peterborough. M/d find, c. 1987. 

Same dies as Mossop, pi. 76, no. 11. 

(EMC 2003.0018) M.R.A. 

218. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Pointed Helmet 
type. North 825, London, Swetman. 

Obv. +[ JADPERD RE 
Rev. +SPETM[ ]N ON LVNDI 
Weight: 1.20 g (chipped). 

Grendon, Northamptonshire, M/d find, 1991. Found by 
Peter Inch ley, 

(EMC 2000.0384) M.R.A, 

219. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), cut halfpenny, 
Pointed Helmet type, North S25, Oxford, /Elfwig. 

Rev. f JFPIG ON OX 
Weight: 0.65 g. 

Little Marlow, Buckinghamshire. M/d find shown at the 
BM May 2003. Found by Martin Adams. (Not illustrated.) 

A.G. 

220. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Pointed Helmet 
type. North 825, York, Stircol. 

Obv +EDP/E-DRD 

Rev. +STIRCOL ON EOFER, annulet in fourth quarter. 
Weight not recorded. 

Stockton on Tees, near. M/d find, 2003. Found by Tom 
Clark. 

(EMC 2003,0126) M.R.A. 

221. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), cut halfpenny. 
Bust Facing/Small Cross type. North 830, Winchester, 
Leofwold. 

Obv +£[ ]E: 

Rev. [ ]D ON PIN: 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 90". 

Berwick St John, Wiltshire. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0069) P.R./M.R.A. 

222. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), cut halfpenny. 
Bust Facing/Small Cross type. North 830, uncertain mint, 
uncertain moneyer (.£//-). 

Obv. +EA[ JEX AN 

Rev. [ lELFfllt Ml 

Weight: 0.57 g. Die axis 270°. 

Mendlesham, Suffolk. M/d find, 2000. 

(EMC 2000.0066) J.N./M.R.A. 


223. Harold II (1066), cut halfpenny. Pax type. North 
836, Bristol, ?Ceorl, 

Obv. +HAR[OLD][ ] 

Rev. +[ ][BRV)CI 

Weight (new fragment): 0.29 g (two fragments combined: 
0.65 g). 

Braijes, Warwickshire. M/d find, June 2003. Found by 
Mr A. Gardner. 

The first fragment of this halfpenny was found by 
MrGardner in December 1999 and recorded as Coin 
Register 2000, no. 113. The legends on that fragment are 
given in square brackets. The discovery of this new 
fragment reveals that this is a coin of Bristol. Only the 
initial upright of the moneyer’s name survives. Three 
moneyers are known at Bristol for the type - /Elfwine, 
Leofwine and Ceorl, but the combination of the initial 
upright and the limited space available For the moneyer’s 
name suggests (hat this is a coin of Ceorl. 

D.J.S./A.B. 

224. Harold 11 ( 1 066), Pax type, North 836, Cambridge, 
Godwine. 

Obv +HAROID REX ANGLO: 

Rev. +GODPINE ON GRANTV 
Weight not recorded, 

Bleadon, near. North Somerset, M/d find, 23 September 
2003. Information from Martin Maddog. 

(EMC 2003,0182) M.R.A. 

225. Harold TJ (1066), Pax type, North 836, London, 
Leofsige. 

Obv +HAROLD REX ANGL 
Rev. -REOFSI ON LVNDEN 

Weight: 1.17 g. Die axis 0°. 

Harston, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 31 December 2002, 
Found by Jason Baker. 

(EMC 2003.0006) M.R.A. 

226. Harold II (1066), Pax type, North 836. Worcester, 
Wicing. 

Obv. -{-HAROLD REX ANGL (inscription badly double- 
struck, but this appears to be the correct reading). 

Rev. +P1CINC ON PIHRI 
Weight: 1.04 g. Die axis 90°. 

Pershore, Worcestershire. M/d find, c. 1998. Found by 
Mr D. Crawford. 

D.J.S./A.B. 

Post-Conquest Coins 
English Coins 

227. William I (1066-87), cut halfpenny. Bonnet type, 
BMC ii, North 842, Hertford, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. ( JIVS REX 
Rev. [JIG ON HEOR[ ] 

Weight: 0.44 g (slightly chipped). Die axis 270°. 
Boitisham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1989. Found by 
Albert Rank. 

The only known coin of the type for the Hertford mint, 
which was previously only recorded in the reign of 
William I in types i, vii and viii, 

(EMC 2003,0092) M.A.S.B. 

228. William I (1066-87), Canopy type, BMC iii, North 
843, Northampton, Siewine. 
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Obv. +PILLEMVS REX 

Rev . +S/EP1NE ON HAMTV 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 1 80° ■ 

Northamptonshire. M/d find, by 2003. Information from 
Ian Giggins. 

(EMC 2003.0007) M.R.A. 

229. William I (1066-87), Canopy type, BMC iii. North 
843, uncertain mint and moneyer, 

Obv. | ]EMVS l[ ] 

Rev. [ ]PVLF[ ] 

Weight: 0.30 g (fragment). Die axis 270° 

Caistor, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Found by Alan 
Hydes. 

(EMC 2000.0313) M.R.A. 

230. William I (1066-87), Two Sceptres type. BMC tv. 
North 844, Thetford, Cenric. 

Obv H-PILLf ]RE[ ]NC[ ] 

Rev. [ JENRIC ON €>EOTF[ ] 

Weight: 1.09 g (chipped). Die axis 270°. 

Aldeburgh, near, Suffolk. M/d find, 2003. Found bv 
D. Clarke. 

(EMC 2003.0236) J.N./M.R.A. 

231. William 1 (1066-87). Two Sceptres type, BMC iv. 
North 844, uncertain mint, Godric? 

Rev. [ ]DR1C 0[ ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Kilverstone. Norfolk. M/d find, by Feb. 2002. Found by 
J. Harvey. (Not illustrated.) 

A.P. 

232. William I (1066-87), Two Stars type, BMC v. North 
845, Canterbury, Man. 

Obv. +PILLEM REX AN! 

Rev. +MAN ON CANTVLE 
Weight not recorded. 

Wheatley, Oxfordshire. M/d find, by 2002. Information 
from Simon Neal. 

(EMC 2003.0047) M.R.A. 

233. William I (1066-87), Two Stars type, BMC v. North 
845. Lewes, Lifwold. 

Obv. +P[ ]X AN 

Rev. +OSPOLD ON LIEPES 

Weight: 1.22 g. 

Thetford. Norfolk. M/d find. 1996. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0387) M.R.A. 

234. William 1(1066-87). Two Stars type, BMC v. North 
845, London. Edwi. 

Obv +PILLEMV REX A I 
Rev. TEDPI ON LVNDE1 
Weight: 1 .28 g. 

Buxhall, Suffolk. M/d find, 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0221 ) J.N./M.R.A. 

235. William I (1066-87), Two Stars type, BMC v. North 
845, probably Maldon, 4Elfwine or Wulfwine? 

Obv. +P[ )EM RJEX[ ]NI 

Rev. [ ]FPINE ON M1L[ J 

Weight: 0.98 g (chipped). Die axis 270°. 

Kempsey, Worcestershire. M/d find, November 1999. 
Found by Mr Bridgewater. 


Only Maldon has a mint signature that begins MIL and 
moneyers whose names end in FPINE (Ailfwine. known 
for William I type viii. and Wulfwine. in William II type 

ii), 

D.J.S./A.B, 

236. William I (1066-87), Two Stars type. BMC v. North 
845, Thetford, £]fric. 

Obv +PILLELM RE[ ]AN 
Rev. +.ELFRIC ON [-BE?]OTF 
Weight: 1.15 g. Die axis 180°. 

Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire. M/d find. August 
2003. Found by Peter Woods. 

/Elfric is not previously recorded as a moneyer at 
Thetford in the Norman period. 

(EMC 2003.0166) M.R.A. 

237. William I (1066-87), Two Stars type, BMC v. North 

845, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv -TPIL[ ] 

Rev. T[ )PI| ] 

Weight: 0.71 g (cracked and corroded ). 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find. 1992. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0390) M.R.A. 

238. William I (1066-87). cut halfpenny, Two Stars type, 
BMC v. North 845, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. TP IL[ ]X AI 
Rev. [ ]IMAN ON l[ ] 

Weight: 0.5 1 g. Die axis 1 80°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1996. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0388) M.R.A. 

239. William I (1066-87), Sword type, BMC vi. North 

846, Ipswich, /Elfric. 

Obv +PILLEL }EX I 

Rev. +[ ]FRIC ON [ ]IPESI 

Weight not recorded, chipped. Die axis 270°. 

Dickleburgh, Norfolk. M/d find, 2000. 

(EMC 2000.0369) A.P. 

240. William I (1066-87). Profile/Cross and Trefoils 
type, BMC vii. North 847, Norwich, Godwine. 

Obv. +PILLEMV REX 
Rev. +GODPINE ONOR-OPI 
Weight: 1.35 g. Die axis 270°. 

Wymondham, Norfolk. M/d find, 2003. Found by 
Mr Gamer. 

(EMC 2003.0 1 63) A.B.M./M.R A. 

241. William I (1066-87). cut halfpenny, PAXS type, 
BMC viii. North 848-50, London, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +P[ ]X 

Rev. +[ 1[LV?]NDE (N and D ligated) 

Weight: 0.61 g. Die axis 90°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1996. Found by Peter Inchley. 
(EMC 2000.0386) M.R.A. 

242. William II (1087-1 100). cut halfpenny. Profile type, 
BMC i. North 851, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +PILL[ ] 

Rev. +PV[ ]NE 

Weight: 0.58 g (chipped). Die axis 270L 
Henley, Suffolk. Found mid-1980s. 

(EMC 2003.0180) 


J.N./M.R.A. 
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243. William II (1087-1100), cut halfpenny. Cross in 
Quatrefoil type, BMC ii, North 852, uncertain mint and 
moneyer 

Obv. +( JE 
Rev. [ ]NO[ ] 

Weight: 0.53 g (chipped). Die axis 90°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1996. Found by Peter 

Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0391) M.R.A. 

244. William II (1087-1100), Cross Fleury and Piles 
type, BMC v. North 856, Lincoln or London, uncertain 
moneyer. 

Obv. []l RE I 

Rev. +|[ ]ON LIU (N and L ligated). 

Weight: 0.53 g (fragment). Die axis 60°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find. 199). Found by Peter 
Inchley, 

(EMC 2000.0389) M.R.A, 

245. William II (1087-1100), Cross Fleury and Piles 
type, BMC v, North 856, Norwich, Ed wold. 

Obv. +Pll[ JR1 

Rev. [ JEDPOLD ON N[ I 

Weight: 1.29 g. Die axis 0°. 

Huntingdon (Hartfield Road), Cambridgeshire. Excava- 
tion find, August 2003. Found and retained by Cambridge 
Archaeological Unit. 

(EMC 2003.0156) N.C./M.R.A, 

246. Henry I (1)00-35), Annulets type, BMC i. North 
857, Sandwich, Wulfweard. 

Obv. -f-HNRI REX AN 

Rev. +PVLFPORD ON SAND (N and D ligated). 

Weight: 1 .2 1 g. 

North Lincolnshire. M/d find, by December 2003. Found 
by Wayne Bealey. 

A.G. 

247. Henry 1 (1100-35), cut halfpenny, Profile/Cross 
Fleury type, BMC ii. North 858, uncertain mint and 
moneyer, 

Obv. +H[ ]E 

Rev. [ ]ON[P?][ ]R[ ) 

Weight: 0.48 g. 

Beeston Hail Farm, Cheshire. M/d find, 10 February 
2003. 

(EMC 2003.0017) A I PC /M R A 

248. Henry I (1100-35), Pax type, BMC iix, North 859, 
Thetford, Godwine. 

Obv. +HENR1 REX 

Rev. +GODPINE ON -SEE (N and ■© ligated). 

Weight not recorded. 

Quidenham, Norfolk, M/d find, by 1 8 September 2002. 
Found by E. Crick. Norfolk SMR 35733. 

(EMC 2003.0009) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

249. Henry I (1)00-35), cut halfpenny Annulets and 
Piles type, BMC iv. North 860, Ipswich, /Elfwine. 

Rev. +/ELPI[ ]!PE 
Weight: 0.61 g. 

OckJey. M/d find shown at the BM 2003. Found by Mick 
Rae. (Not illustrated.) 

A.G. 


250. Henry I (1100-35), Pointing Bust and Stars type, 
BMC vi. North 862, London. /Elfwine. 

Obv. +FENRI RE 

Rev. +ALFPINE ON LVNDEN 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 270°. 

Norfolk. M/d find, c. 2000, Information front Marshall 
Faint ich. 

(EMC 2003,0155) M.R.A. 

251. Henry I (l 100-35), Quatrefoil with Piles type, BMC 
vii, North 863, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Rev. [ ]N[ ] 

Weight: 0.56 g (two fragments). 

Wattisham, Suffolk, M/d find, by 2003. Found by 

Mr Fisk. 

(EMC 2003.0066) F.M./M.R.A. 

252. Henry I (1100-35), Cross in Quatrefoil lype. BMC 
ix. North 865, London, /Elfwine Sultan, 

Obv. FhENRl REX 

Rev. [ JPIME SVLTA[ 1 

Weight not recorded, snicked. Die axis 0°. 

Thirkleby, North Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2003. 

Information from Brett Hammond, 

(EMC 2003,0220) M.R.A. 

253. Henry I (1100-35), Cross in Quatrefoil type, BMC 
ix. North 865, Worcester, Aldret. 

Obv. +BENR1 REX 

Rev. +ALDRET:ON:PlR£C 

Weight: 1.31 g. Die axis 0°. 

Carsington, Derbyshire. Bought by Birmingham Museum 
and Art Gallery from Patrick Finn in 1999 (accession 
no. 1999 C 14). 

This is only the seventh coin of the reign known from 
the Worcester mint and the only example of the type. 

D.J.S. 

254. Henry I (1100-35), cut halfpenny. Cross in 
Quatrefoil type, BMC ix, North 865, uncertain mint, 
/El ward. 

Obv. [ )RI REX 
Rev. +AELPARD[ ] 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 180°. 

Uncertain findspot. M/d find, by 2003. Information from 
Rod Blunt. 

(EMC 2003.0081) A.G. /M.R.A. 

255. Henry I (1100-35), Full Face/Cross Fleury lype, 
BMC x. North 866, Chichester, Godwine, 

Obv. +hENRIC[ ]S REX AN 
Rev. +GODPI[]VS ON C! 

Weight: 1 .32 g. Die axis 0°. 

Carleton Rode, Norfolk. M/d find, April 2003. Found by 
A. Womack. 

Nos 255 and 259 may be front an otherwise un- 
recorded hoard containing coins of Henry I. 

(EMC 2003.0075) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

256. Henry I (1100-35), Full Face/Cross Fleury type, 
BMC x. North 866, Hastings, Aiimer. 

Obv. -HiENRICVS REX A: 

Rev. +A1L[ ]ER:ON:bA 

Weight: 1.15 g (chipped). Die axis 270°. 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1988, Found by 
Albert Rank. 
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Same dies as a coin in the Lincoln (Malandry) hoard; 
Coin Hoards 1 (1975), pi. 19. no. 5. 

(EMC 2003.0094) M.R.A. 

257. Henry I (1100-35), Full Face/Cro$$ Fleury type, 
BMC x, North 866, London, Sperling. 

Obv. +bENRICV$[ ]ANG 
Rev. +[ ]NG[ |ON:LVt\ID 
Weight: 1.34 g, snicked. Die axis 30°. 

Bradenham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by R. 
Jenkins. 

(EMC 2003.0085) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

258. Henry I (1100-35), cut halfpenny. Full Face/Cross 
Fleury type. BMC x. North 866, Wallingford, uncertain 
moneyer. 

Obv. { ]N[ ] 

Rev. [ JON:PALL[ ] 

Weight: 0.70 g. Die axis 0°. 

Donington, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, December 2002. 
Found by Ellery Sike. 

(EMC 2003.0035) M.R.A. 

259. Henry I (1100-35), Full Face/Cross Fleury type, 
BMC x, North 866, York, Lising. 

Obv. +hE[ ]RICVS:REX: 

Rev. [ ]ISING:ON:E[ ] 

Weight: 1.31 g (snicked and chipped). Die axis 290°. 
Carleton Rode, Norfolk. M/d find, April 2003. Found by 
A. Womack. 

See note to no. 255. 

(EMC 2003.0074) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

260. Henry I (1100-35). cut halfpenny. Full Face/Cross 
Fleury type, BMC x. North 866, uncertain mint. Sperling. 
Obv. { )R1CVS:( ] 

Rev. [ ]E[ ]LIG:ON[ j 
Weight: 0.67 g. Die axis 0°. 

Rowston, Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2003. Found by 
M. Miles. 

The moneyer Sperling is recorded at Hastings and 
London in this type. 

(EMC 2003.0070) I.R/M.R.A. 

261. Henry I (1100-35). cut halfpenny. Full Face/Cross 
Fleury type. BMC x, North 866. uncertain mint and mon- 
eyer. 

Obv Illegible 
Rev. [ ][DN?][ ) 

Weight: 0.57 g. 

West Rudhain, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by 
Barry Meats. 

(EMC 2003.0086) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

262. Henry I (1100-35), Star in Lozenge Fleury type, 
BMC xtii. North 869. Norwich?, Etstan. 

Obv +HENRICVS R[ ) 

Rev. +ETSTAN[ 1 
Weight: 1.31 g. 

Felmingham, Norfolk. M/d find. 2000. 

(EMC 2000.0370) A.R/S.M.M. 

263. Henry J (1100-35). Star in Lozenge Fleury type. 
BMC Xlii, North 869, Worcester, Awi or Ari. 

Obv +hENRI[ ] 

Rev. +[ ]|:ON:PI[ ]CE[ ] 

Weight: 1 .29 g. 


Homcastle, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Information 
from Alan Wootton. 

This is the only known coin of the moneyer in this 
type, but in type xiv there are three specimens ( BMC 195; 
SCBI 20, 1565; and Beauvais hoard), on which the 
moneyer's name is unclear. David Symons (pers. comm.) 
prefers to read them as ARI. 

(EMC 2000.0230) S.M.M./M.A.S.B. 

264. Henry I (1100-35), Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury 
type. BMC xv. North 87), Canterbury, uncertain 
moneyer. 

Obv. +hE[ ]R[ ] 

Rev. ( ]CAN[ ] 

Weight: 1.12 g. 

Ryston, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by D. Mallei!. 
(EMC 2003.0083) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

265. Henry I (1100-35), Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury 
type, BMC xv. North 87 1 , Ipswich or London, /Edgar. 

Obv +h£N[ ]CV[ ] 

Rev. /EDGAR :0[ ] 

Weight: 1.40 g. Die axis 0°. 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find. 1985. Found by 
Albert Rank. 

.Edgar is only recorded in this type at London, but an 
Edgar strikes in the preceding and succeeding issues at 
Ipswich. 

(EMC 2003.0095) M.R.A. 

266. Henry I (1100-35), Cut halfpenny, Quadrilateral on 
Cross Fleury type, BMC xv. North 871, Northampton or 
Norwich, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv +hE[ ] 

Rev. [ ]:ON:NO[ ] 

Weight: 0.59 g. Die axis 270°. 

Gosberton, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2002. Found by Ellery 
Sike. 

(EMC 2003.0034) M.R.A. 

267. Henry I (1100-35), Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury 
type, BMC xv. North 871, Thetford. Ode. 

Obv +h[ JNR1CVS 
Rev. +0[ l£:ON:[ JTFORD[ ] 

Weight: 1.36 g. Die axis 180°. 

Wymondham, Norfolk. M/d find, 2003. Found by 
Mr Gamer. 

(EMC 2003.0164) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

268. Henry I (1100-35), Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury 
type, BMC xv. North 871, uncertain mint and moneyer. 
Obv. [ 1ENRICVS: 

Rev. +G[ ]EST[ ]: 

Weight: 1 .20 g. Die axis 0 s . 

Caistor, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Found by Alan 
Hydes 

(EMC 2000.0312) M.R.A. 

269. Henry I (1)00-35), Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury 
type, BMC xv. North 871, uncertain mint and moneyer. 
Obv. [ JbEN[ ]l[ ] 

Rev. [ ]R[ ] 

Weight: 0.78 g (two fragments) 

Bottisham. Cambridgeshire. M/d find. 1988. Found by 
Albert Rank. 

(EMC 2003.0096) 


M.R.A 
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270. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i, 
North 873, Hastings. Stewine. 

Obv. +STI[ ] 

Rev. [ ]SA[ ]NE:ON[ ]S[ ] 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 140°. 

Notion. Dorset. M/d find. 2 December 2003. Found by 
Mark Gatter. 

(EMC 2003,0239) M.R.A. 

271. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i, 
North 873, London, Derernan. 

Obv. [ ]IEFNE[ ] 

Rev. [ ]REMANbON[ ] 

Weight: 1.25 g. Die axis 200°. 

West Tanfield, North Yorkshire. M/d find, 4-5 September 
2003. (Not illustrated.) 

(EMC 2003.0238) D.B. 

272. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i, 
North 873, London, Smaewine. 

Obv. +STIE[ ] 

Rev. [ ]SM/EPINE[ ] 

Weight: 1 .42 g. Die axis 40°. 

Boitisham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1988. Found by 
AJbert Rank. 

(EMC 2003.0097) M.R.A. 

273. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i, 
North 873, London, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. [ JIEFf ) 

Rev. [ ]ON:LVN[ ] 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 120°, 

Corfe Castle, near, Dorset. M/d find, by 2002. Found by 
Ian Carruthers. 

(EMC 2003,0004) M.S./M.R.A. 

274. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny, Cross Moline 
type, BMC i. North 873, Norwich, Etstan. 

Obv. +[ ]E[ ] 

Rev. [ ]STAN:NO[ ] 

Weight: 0.64 g. 

Homcastle, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Information from 
Alan Wootton. 

(EMC 2000.0231) M.R.A. 

275. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i. 
North 873, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +ST1[ ] 

Rev. | ]EL[ ]N[ ] 

Weight: 1.30 g (broken). 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire, M/d find, 1985. Found by 
Albert Rank. 

(EMC 2003.0098) M.R.A. 

276. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i, 
North 873, uncertain mini and moneyer. 

Obv Illegible. 

Rev. [ |IL[ ] 

Weight not recorded, chipped. 

Stockton on Tecs, near. M/d find, 2003. Information from 
Robert Turnbull. 

(EMC 2003.0150) M.R.A. 

277. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i, 
North 873, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +S[ )FNE R 
Rev. [ |N£:ON[ ] 


Weight: 1.11 g (chipped). 

West Wickham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 17 October 
2003. Found by Mike Cuddeford. 

(EMC 2003.0207) M.J.C./M.R.A. 

278. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i. 
North 873, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. f]Nf j 
Weight not recorded. 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find, 2000. Information 
from Robert Chamberlain. 

(EMC 2003.0213) M.R.A. 

279. Siephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny. Cross Moline 
type, BMC i. North 873, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. (]R[ ) 

Weight: 0.55 g. 

Thelford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1987. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0392) M.R.A. 

280. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny. Cross Moline 
type, BMC i, North 873, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. Illegible. 

Weight not recorded. 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk. M/d find. August 2003, Found 
by Steve Brown. 

(EMC 2003.0188) A.B.M./M.R.A, 

281. Stephen (1135-54), cut farthing. Cross Moline type, 
BMC i. North 873, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. { ]STIE[ ] 

Rev. I ]1NE=[ ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Puxton, North Somerset. M/d find, 2003. Found by David 
Wood house. 

(EMC 2003.0090) M.R.A. 

282. Stephen (1135-54), cut farthing. Cross Moline type, 
BMC i. North 873, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev Illegible. 

Weight: 0.27 g. 

West Acre, Norfolk. M/d find, 1988, Found by Steve 
Brown. 

(EMC 2003.0124) M.R.A. 

283. Stephen ( 1 1 35-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i. 
North 873, uncertain mint, Gilbert. 

Obv. [ JEFN[ ] 

Rev. +GIL[ ] 

Weight: 0.44 g (fragment). Die axis 180°. 

Caistor, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Found by Alan 
Hydes. 

(EMC 2000,0320) M.R.A. 

284. Stephen (1 135-54), cut farthing. Cross Moline type, 
BMC i, North 874, Lincoln, uncertain moneyer, 

Obv. [ ]IEF[ ], no inner circle. 

Rev. +[ ]COLE 
Weight: 0.44 g. 

South Kyme, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 9 August 2003. 
(EMC 2003.0157) J.F./M.R.A. 



285. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i. 
North 874, Norwich. Waltier. 

Obv. +ST)EFN[ ] 

Rev. [ ]TIER,:ON:NO[ ] 

Weight: 1.26 g. 

Great Barton, Suffolk. M/d find, c. 2003. 

(EMC 2003.0072) J.N./M.R.A. 

286. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Voided and Mullets type. 
BMC it, North 878, London (?), Gefrei, 

Obv. +STEFNE 
Rev. [ )GEFRE:0[ ) 

Weight: 1 .28 g. Die axis 240°. 

Mattishall, Norfolk. M/d find, 2003. Found by G. 
Vernon. 

(EMC 2003,0240) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

287. Stephen (1 135-54), Cross Voided and Mullets type, 
BMC ii. North 878. Norwich, Waltier. 

Obv. +ST1EFNE: 

Rev. +P ALT IER :ON: NON: 

Weight: 1 .46 g. 

Rumburgh, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2003,023 1 ) J.N./M.R.A. 

288. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny, Cross Voided and 
Mullets type, BMC ii. North 878, uncertain mint and 
money er. 

Obv. +S[ ] 

Rev. []l( ]N:N[] 

Weight: 0.62 g. 

Theiford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1989. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0393) M.R.A. 

289. Stephen (1135-54) (?), Cross Voided and Mullets 
type, BMC ii, North 878. uncertain mint and moneyer. 
Obv. - ]N[ - ] (N reversed). 

Rev. [ - ]VE[ ]N1*E[ - ] 

Weight: 0.96 g (slightly chipped). 

Port Eynon, Swansea. M/d find, July 2003. Found by 
R. Sanders. 

An enigmatic coin, seemingly unrecorded. On the 
obverse, the colon at 7 o’clock and the reversed N appear 
to be the only legible features apart from the crude 
depiction of the king. The area between : and N appears 
for the most part to be struck up, but apart from some die- 
damage, blank. To the right, a large area is not struck up. 
On the struck areas, there are signs of die corrosion and 
fine raised crisscrossing lines corresponding to scratches 
on the die. 

The remainder of the reverse legend is not struck, 
apart from traces of a possible curved letter above the 
cross-end diametrically opposite the split in the rim. 
The apparent single slop may be a colon, partly off (he 
flan. If this is a colon, and regarded as the initial mark 
(which would be most unusual, though colons feature as 
obverse initial marks at Cardiff and Swansea), it may be 
possible to read the end of the legend as [S]VE[S]NI - an 
imperfect version of ‘Swansea'. However, all of the 
Coed-y-Wenallt hoard coins from the Swansea and 
Cardiff mints have crosses as reverse initial marks, 
aligned to the cross ends of the designs, with colon 
stops within the legends. The fabric of the coin, its 
sketchy engraving and low weight all accord with the 


‘South Wales’ pennies of the Anarchy and the obverse die 
appears to have been re-cut. This argues for continuity 
from a pre-existing mint and, given the find spot, Swansea 
is the obvious candidate. Further elucidation must await a 
bet ter- struck specimen. 

E.M.B. 

290. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny, Profile/Cross 
and Piles type, BA4C vi, North 879, uncertain mint, 
Rodbert. 

Obv. [ ]NE 
Rev [ ]B[ ]RT=0[ ] 

Weight: 0.67 g. Die axis 280°. 

Thurnham, Kent. M/d find, October 2003. Found by Keith 
Stafford. 

(EMC 2003.0211) M.R.A. 

291. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny, Profile/Cross 
and Piles type, BMC vi. North 879, uncertain mint and 
moneyer. 

Obv. +ST1EF[ ) 

Rev. ( ]M-'0[ ] 

Weight: 0.36 g. 

Theiford, Norfolk, M/d find, 1992. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

(EMC 2000,0394) M.R.A. 

292. Stephen (1 135-54), Awbridge type, BMC vii. North 
881, Bedford, Iohan. 

Obv. [ ]N k£: (N and R ligated). 

Rev. +IOhA[]DE: 

Weight: 1.06 g. Die axis 180°. 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1990. Found by 
Albert Rank. 

Iohan is recorded at Bedford in type vi. 

(EMC 2003.0099) M.R.A. 

293. Stephen (U35-54), Awbridge type, BMC vii. North 
88 1 , Norwich, Thor, 

Obv. +S[T1E]F[N]E: 

Rev. +T [hOR: ] ON:NOR V I : 

Weight: 1.37 g. 

Wicklewood, Norfolk. M/d find, 2003. Found by R. 
Purdy. 

From the same dies as BMC 207. Possibly a stray from the 
1989 Wicklewood hoard. 

(EMC 2003,0243) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

294. Henry of Northumberland, North 912, Corbrjdge, 
Erebald. 

Obv +[ ]F Rf ] 

Rev. +EREBALO:ON:CORE: 

Weight: 1.27 g (two pieces). Die axis 40°. 

Louth, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 1990s, Information 
from Alan Hydes. 

(EMC 2000,0331) M.R.A. 

295. Henry of Northumberland, North 912. Corbridge, 
Erebald. 

Obv +[ JE[ ]VS 
Rev. +ER[ ]N:COREB 
Weight: 0,99 g. Die axis 30°. 

Wilbrahanv Cambridgeshire. M/d find, by 2003. Dix 
Noonan Webb, 19 March 2003. lot 55). 

(EMC 2003.0052) M.R.A. 
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296. Stephen (1135-54), Flag type. North 919, York, 

Obv. +S[ ]IEFNE R 

Rev. +[quatrefoil]lSTl[ )N[ )SLE[ ]V: (L and E retrograde, 
triple-pellet colon). 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 20°. 

Colchester, near, Essex. M/d find, by 2003. Information 
from Marshall Faintich. 

(EMC 2003.0048) M.R.A. 

297. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny, Cross Moline 
type, BMC i. Erased Dies, North 923-7, uncertain mint 
and moneyer. 

Obv. +STI[ ], long cross erasure extending to edge of coin. 
Rev. Illegible. 

Weight not recorded. 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk. M/d find, August 2003. Found 
by Steve Brown. 

(EMC 2003.0190) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

298. Bishop Henry (Henry Murdac, archbishop of 
York'?), North 934, York, 

Obv. +b£NR!CVS EPC ($ reversed). 

Rev. STEPh( JVS-REX (S’s and first E reversed). 

Weight: (.10 g. Die axis 60°. 

Scunthorpe, near, North Lincolnshire. M/d find, c. 2003. 
Information from Alan Low ton. 

Same obverse die as Mack 229a, 

(EMC 2003.0013) M.A.S.B./M.R.A. 

299. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class A 1, North 952/1, Canterbury, Alferg, 

Obv. +h[E][ )J REX A[NGL] 

Rev. +[A)[ J[E][ ][0]N:CANTO 
Weight not recorded. 

Frampton, Dorset. M/d find, 14 November 2003. Found 
by Mark Gaiter. 

Same dies as BMC 54. 

(EMC 2003.0230) M.S./M.R.A. 

300. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class A, North 952, Carlisle, 
Willem. 

Obv. [+hEN]RI REX AN[GL] 

Rev. +WIL[LEM][ )ARD[V] 

Weight: 0.49 g. Die axis 160°. 

Leigh, Worcestershire. M/d find, 2003. Found by P. Dunmall. 
Same dies as BMC 212. 

(EMC 2004.0017) A.B./M.R.A. 

301. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class A, North 952, London, 
Edmund. 

Obv. -fhENRI REX[ ] 

Rev. +EDMVND:[ ) 

Weight: 0.68 g. Die axis 60°. 

Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. 

(EMC 2003.0037) M.R.A. 

302. Henry II (1154-89), Cross- and-Cross lets (Tealby) 
type, class A, North 952, London, Geffrei. 

Obv. +FENR.I RE[ ) 

Rev. +GEFFREl[ jNIVND 
Weight: 1.39 g. Die axis 120°. 

Thurlbv, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 1988. 

(EMC 2003.0023) M.R.A. 


303. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class A, North 952, Newcastle, Willem, 

Obv. -FhENRl REX ANOL 
Rev. +WlLL.EM:ON:N£VCA: 

Weight: 0.98 g. Die axis 140°. 

Abersoch, Gwynedd. M/d find, 1 983. 

(EMC 2003.0022) M.R.A, 

304. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class A, North 952, Salisbury, Levric. 

Obv [ ]ENR1 REX AN[ ] 

Rev. +L[ ]:SALEB 
Weight: 1.30 g. Die axis 0°. 

Tibenham, Norfolk. M/d find, c. 2003. Found bv 
P. Day. 

(EMC 2003.0079) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

305. Henry II (1154-89), cut farthing, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class A, North 952, uncertain 
mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +hEN[ ] 

Rev. [ ]:ON:[ ] 

Weight: 0.37 g. 

South Kyme, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 9 August 2003, 
(EMC 2003.0158) J.P./M.R.A. 

306. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class A or B, North 952-5, Canterbury, Ricard 
Mr, 

Obv. +hEN[ ) 

Rev. [JICARD:M[ )AN[ ] 

Weight: 1.32 g. Die axis 0°. 

Peterborough. M/d find, 1987. 

(EMC 2003.0020) M.R.A. 

307. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class A or B, North 952-5, uncertain mint and 
moneyer. 

Obv. +h[ ]X ANGL 
Rev. +[ ]ON[ ]T[ ] 

Weight: 1.36 g. Die axis 270°. 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1989. Found by 
Albert Rank. 

(EMC 2003.0100) M.R.A. 

308. Henry II (1154-89), cut farthing, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class A or B. North 952-5. 
uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. ( ]GL 
Rev. [ ]ML[ ] 

Weight: 0.31 g. Die axis 40°. 

Shjptonthorpe, near, East Yorkshire. M/d find, c. 1982. 
(EMC 2003.0038) M.R.A. 

309. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class Bl, North 953/1, uncertain 
mint and moneyer. 

Obv. ( ]NG 
Rev. +RIC[ ] 

Weight: 0.40 g (fragment). Die axis 180°. 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1985. Found by 
Albert Rank. 

(EMC 2003.0101) M.R.A. 

310. Henry U (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class B4, North 955, London, Lifwin. 
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Obv. +hE[ ]EX ANG 
Rev. [+LlW]IN:ON[ 1[VN] 

Weight: 1.39 g. Die axis 30°. 

Hayton, East Yorkshire. M/d find, 1982. 

Same reverse die as BMC 507-8. 

(EMC 2003.0019) M.R.A. 

311. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and-Cross- 
lets (Tealby) type, class B, North 953-5, Ipswich, Nicole. 
Obv. +hENRI R[ ] 

Rev. [ ]N:GIP[ ) 

Weight: 0.66 g. Die axis 90°. 

Caistor, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Found by Alan Hydes. 
(EMC 2000.0315) M.R.A. 

312. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class Cl, North 956, Canterbury, 
uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. | )A 
Rev. +RO[ ]:CA[ ) 

Weight: 0.57 g. Die axis 180°. 

Baston, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 1988. 

(EMC 2003,0040) M.R.A. 

313. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class Cl, North 956, London, Alwin. 

Obv +hENRI[ ] 

Rev. +ALPIN[]N 

Weight: 1.28 g. Die axis 270°. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1997. Information from Peter 
In ch ley. 

(EMC 2000,0453) M.R.A. 

3)4, Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C2, North 957, Ipswich, Rodberd. 

Rev. +RODB£RD[ ] 

Weight: 1.30g. 

Witneshain, Suffolk. M/d find, 2003. 

Reverse brockage from the same reverse die as BMC 337. 
(EMC 2003.0241) J.N./M.RA 

315. Henry II (1154-89), Cross -and- Cross lets (Tealby) 
type, class C2, North 957, Newcastle, Willem. 

Obv. [+hENRI]:REX 
Rev. +PI[LLAM:ON:]NE: 

Weight: 1 . 1 9 g. Die axis 90°. 

Cotheridge, Worcestershire. M/d find, 2003. Found by 
P. Murlon. 

Same dies as BMC 589-90. 

(EMC 2004.0016) A.B./M.R.A. 

316. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C2/C3, North 957/-, Canterbury, Goldeep. 

Obv. +hE[N][ ]!*[■] 

Rev. +GOLD[EE)l J:0[ ][CAj 
Weight not recorded. Die axis 0 6 . 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find, c. 2000. Found by 
Robert Chamberlain. 

Same dies as BMC 79. 

(EMC 2003.0205) M.R.A, 

317. Henry 11 (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C, North 956-7, Canterbury, uncertain 
moneyer. 

Obv. +h[ ] 

Rev. [ ]CAN[ ] 


Weight: 1.21 g. 

King’s Lynn, near, Norfolk. M/d find. 1986. Found by 
Peter Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0398) M.R.A, 

318. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C, North 956-7, Ipswich, uncertain moneyer, 
Obv. +hENRI[ ] 

Rev. []X3N:YI[] 

Weight: 1.20 g. Die axis 240°. 

Swinderby, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2001 . 

(EMC 2003,0027) M.R.A. 

319. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C, North 956-7, York, Herbert. 

Obv. +[ ] 

Rev. +bER[ ]:EVE 

Weight: 1.30 g. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1 984. Found by Peter fnchley. 
(EMC 2000.0395) M.R.A. 

320. Henry IT (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C'?, North 956, Lincoln, uncertain moneyer. 
Obv. [ ]E[ ) 

Rev. [ ]:LINCO 

Weight: 1.46 g. Die axis 150°. 

Caistor, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Found by Alan Hydes. 
(EMC 2000,0314) M.R.A. 

321. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C?, North 956, Canterbury, Ricard, contem- 
porary forgery? 

Obv [ ][NR1 REX AN]GL 
Rev +RIC[ART][ ][N:CA]N 
Weight: 1.02 g. 

Castlethorpe, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 1990. 

Same dies as BMC 1 16-17. 

(EMC 2003.0024) M.R.A. 

322. Henry II (1 154-89), cut farthing, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class C or D, North 956-9, 
Newcastle, Willem. 

Rev. +[ ]CA: 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 135°. 

Northmoor, Oxfordshire, M/d find, 4 July 2003. Found by 
Simon Neal. 

(EMC 2003.0149) M.R.A. 

323. Henry TI (1154-89), cut farthing, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class C-E, North 956-60, 
uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. [ ]REX[ ] 

Rev. I ]ON:[ ] 

Weight: 0.30 g. 

Caistor, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Found by Alan 
Hydes. 

(EMC 2000.0319) M.R.A. 

324. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class D or E, North 958-60, uncertain mint and 
moneyer. 

Obv. +hE[ ] 

Rev. [ ]:ON:( ]N[ ] 

Weight: 1.36 g. Die axis 150°. 

Nettleton, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 1997. 

(EMC 2003.0026) 


M.R.A. 
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325. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class E, North 960, Newcastle, Willem. 

Obv. +[ ]NR[ ) 

Rev, [ ]ON[ ]NI[ ] 

Weight not recorded, 

Littlehanipton, near. M/d find, 2003. Found by Robert 
Chamberlain. 

(EMC 2003,0195) M.R.A. 

326. Henry 0 (1154-89), cut halfpenny. Cross -and -Cross- 
lets (Tealby) type, class E or F, North 960-1, uncertain 
mint and ntoneyer. 

Obv. Illegible, 

Rev. [ )[N?)( ] 

Weight: 0,57 g. 

West Acre, Norfolk, M/d find, 1988. Found by Steve 

Brown. 

(EMC 2003.0125) M.R.A. 

327. Henry II (1154-89), cm farthing, Cross -and -Cross- 
lets (Tealby) type, class E or F, North 960-1, uncertain 
mint and ntoneyer. 

Rev. [ ]H=L:[ ] 

Weight: 0.37 g. 

Shiptonthorpe, near. East Yorkshire. M/d find, c. 1982. 
(EMC 2003.0039) M.R.A, 

328. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross- and - 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class FI, North 961/1, Carlisle or 
Newcastle, Willem. 

Obv. ( JX 
Rev. +W1LLE[ ] 

Weight: 0.5 1 g. Die axis 270°. 

Quadring, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2001. 

(EMC 2003.0041) M.R.A. 

329. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and- Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class F2, North 961/2, Canterbury, Goldhavoc, 

Obv. +h£NR|:R- 

Rev. | JL( ]hAl ]ECON:C 

Weight: 1.40 g. Die axis 90". 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1985, Found by 
Albert Rank. 

(EMC 2003.0102) M.R.A. 

330. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class F2, North 961/2, uncertain mint and ntoneyer. 
Obv. ( ]X 

Rev. ( ]:ON[ ] 

Weight: 1.28 g. 

South Elmham All Saints, Suffolk, M/d find, by 2003. 
(EMC 2003,0232) J.N./M.R.A. 

331. Henry II (1154-89). Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class F. North 961, Canterbury, Rogier, 

Obv. I JEX 
Rev. +RO[ ]T 

Weight: 1 .19 g. Die axis 160°. 

North Kelsey, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. 

(EMC 2003.0021) M.R.A. 

332. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class F, North 961, Ipswich, Nicole. 

Obv. -H ] 

Rev. [ ]LE : ON:GlP[ ] 

Weight: 1 .42 g. Die axis 60" . 


Ponton, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 1998. 

(EMC 2003.0025) M.R.A. 

333. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class F, North 961, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. [ ]X AN 

Rev. +( ]E[ ][I?]V: 

Weight: 1,10 g. Die axis 300°. 

North Tuddenham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by 
Andrew Carter. 

(EMC 2003.0071) M.R.A. 

334. Henry II (1154-89), cut farthing, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, Carlisle, Willem. 
Obv. ( ]R[ ] 

Rev +[ ]AR 
Weight: 0.26 g, 

Wellingborough, Northamptonshire. M/d find, 1998. 
Found by Peter Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0454) M.R.A. 

335. Henry II (1 154-89), cut halfpenny, C ross -and- Cross - 
lets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, Lincoln, uncertain 
moneyer. 

Ob v. Illegible 
Rev. +[ ]OL 
Weight not recorded. 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk. M/d find, August 2003, Found 
by Steve Brown, 

(EMC 2003.0189) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

336. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer. 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. [ ]N:[ ] 

Weight: L34 g (chipped). Die axis 90°. 

Caistor, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2000. Found by Alan 
Hydes. 

(EMC 2000.03 1 8) M.R.A. 

337. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer. 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. +S[ ]N[OR?) 

Weight: 1.20 g. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find, 1984. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0396) M.R.A. 

338. Henry U (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer. 

Obv. ( ]NG[ ) 

Rev. [ ]CA[ ] 

Weight: 1,15 g. 

Henley, Suffolk. M/d find, mid-1980s. 

(EMC 2003.0181) J.N./M.R.A. 

339. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer. 

Obv. [ ]EN[ ] 

Rev. [ ]0[ ]ON[ ] 

Weight; 1.25 g. Die axis 230°. 

Uncertain findspot. M/d find, July 2003. Found by 
R. Roberts. 

(EMC 2003.0187) 


A.B.M./M.R.A. 



340. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, mint and 
moneyer 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. Illegible. 

Weight: 0.70 g. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find. 1986, Found by Peter Inchley, 
(EMC 2000.0397) M.R.A. 

341. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, mint and 
moneyer 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. [ ]:L| 1 
Weight not recorded. 

Surlingham, Norfolk. M/d find, c. December 2002. Found 
bv Mr Scanlan. 

(EMC 2003.0008) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

342. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, mint and 
moneyer. 

Weight: 0.23 g (clipped). 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1989. Found by 
Albert Rank. 

(EMC 2003.0103) M.R.A. 

343 Henry 11 (1134-89). cut halfpenny. Cross-and-Cross- 
lets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer. 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. Illegible. 

Weight not recorded. 

Chichester, near. West Sussex. M/d find. 1999-2000. 
Information from Robert Chamberlain. 

(EMC 2003.0215) M.R.A. 

344. Henry 11 (1154-89), cut farthing, Cross-and-Cross- 
lets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer. 
Obv [ ]AN[ I ’ 

Rev. [ ]N:0| | 

Weight: 0.26 g 

Thetford. Norfolk. M/d find, 1988. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0399) M.R.A. 

345. Henry II (1154-89). cut farthing, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, mint and 
moneyer. 

Obv [' JhENl J 
Rev. [ U 1 
Weight: 0.24 g. 

Thetford, Norfolk. M/d find. 1990. Found by Peter 
Inchley. 

(EMC 2000.0452) M.R.A. 

346. Short Cross, cut halfpenny, class IVb, Norwich. 
Iohan. or Continental imitation? 

Obv. ( JR1CVS R[ J 
Rev. +!Oh[ ]ORW 
Weight: 0.59 g. Die axis 150". 

Kington Langley, Wiltshire. M/d find. October 2003. 
Found by B. Vaughan. 

From the same dies as SCBI 56 (Mass). 1I38A. 
Norwich class IV coins of Iohan are discussed by Lord 
Stewartbv and Martin Allen. NCirc 100 ( 1992), 343-4. 

E.M.B. 


347. ‘Henry ffl\ copper-alloy counterfeit of Long 
Cross penny of class 5. moneyer possibly ‘Davi’, 
c. 1 250-80. 

Obv. [ ]ENRICVS[ ]lll (N retrograde). 

Rev. DA / W| | / [ 1 / 1 | 

Weight: 1.15 g. Die axis 225°. 

Dorset; seen at die London Coin Fair, February 2000. 

The large triangular central piercing was clearly made 
with the point of a knife. 

D.J.S. 

348. Edward III (1327-77), gold quarter noble, Treaty B, 
London, annulet before Edward, North 1224. 

Obv. + c EDWARD:DEl:GRA:REX:ANGl 

Rev. +EXALTABITVR:lN:GLOR!A 

Harston. Cambs. M/d find. May 2003. Found by Jason 

Baker. 

M.R.A. 

349. Henry V] (1422-61), gold noble, Calais. Annulet 
issue. North 1415. 

Obv. hENR IC]-DI]-GRA-REX-ANGL'Z-FR ANC-DNS-hYB 
Rev. IhlC-AVTl-TRANSIENS-PER-MEDIVM-ILLORV-IBAT 

Weight: 6.83 g. 

Haverhill, Cambridgeshire. Casual find, r.2002. Informa- 
tion from Roger Taylor. 

A.P. 

350. Edward IV'. counterfeit halfgroat of the second 
reign (1471-83). 

Obv. [ ]WARD Dl GRA REX ANGL 

Rev. [ ]EVM ADIVTO[ ]: CIVITAN LONDON 

Weight: 1 .28 g. Die axis 0°. 

West Midlands (county). M/d find. May 2003. Found by 
MrBroadbent. (Not illustrated.) 

Miss Archibald has kindly examined inadequate photo- 
graphs of this coin and agrees that it is a contemporary 
counterfeit. The lettering, although odd, is reasonably 
literate, like the groats from the Wyre Piddle hoard, rather 
than blundered, like the pennies from the Queenhithe 
hoard. 

D.J.S./A.B./M.M.A. 

351. ‘Charles I', counterfeit halfcrown, silver-plated on 
copper alloy. Group III, later horseman with cloak at 
shoulder. North 2211-13. 

Weight: 6,56 g. 

Leigh, Worcestershire. M/d find, autumn 2(X)2. Found by 
Mr Dunmall. 

Although the silver plating is split all around the 
edge of the coin, it curves over the edge at some points, 
indicating that the counterfeiter deliberately produced a 
small flan in imitation of a clipped coin. 

D.J.S./A.B 

352. ‘Charles I . counterfeit shilling. 

Obv. copies Tower issue of Group F. with privy-mark 
Triangle. 

Rev. copies ‘Exurgat' type of Shrewsbury, dated 1042. 
Weight: 3.83 g. Die axis 240°. 

Norfolk'. M/d find. 2003, See The Searcher. November 
2003. p. 20. 

This coin appears to be of good silver 


J P./E. M B 
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353. David I (1124-53), Quairefoil on Cross Fleury type 
(as Henry I BMC type xv), Carlisle, Erebald. 

Obv. +DAVID[ ] 

Rev. [ ]ALD:ON:C[ ]RD 
Weight: 1.3 g. Die axis 135*. 

South Cumbria. M/d find, by early 1990s. 

M.F. 

354. John Baliol (1292-96), sterling, first coinage, 
/Berwick, Spink 5066. 

Obv. [ JObANNAS DElf ] 

Rev. REX SCOTORVM 
Weight: 1.12 g. Die axis 3 1 5® 

Collingbourne Kingston, Wiltshire. M/d find, 2003. Found 
by N. Phillips. (Not illustrated; the coin has a fairly 
degraded surface and does not photograph well.) 

P.R. 

Continental Coins 

355. Carolingians. Louis the Pious (8 14 — 40), silver denier. 
Class III, Christiana Religio type, MEC 1 .793-807, MG 
472. 

Obv. +HLVDOWICVS IMP, cross and pellets. 

Rev. XPISTIANA RELIGIO, temple. 

Weight; 1.49 g. 

Heckingham, Norfolk. M/d find, 2001. 

(EMC 2001,0245) A.P. 

356. Plated forgery of Carolingians, Louis the Pious 
(8 14-40), silver denier, Class III, Christiana Religio type, 
MEC 1.793-807, MG 472. 

Obv. +HLVDOVVI[CVS IM]P 
Rev. [XRISTIJANA RaiG[l]0 

Weight: 0.62 g (plated, chipped and pierced). Die axis 0°. 
Wormegay, Norfolk. M/d find, December 2000. 

(EMC 2001.0019) A.P. 

357. Carolingians, silver denier, ‘Melle’, Karoius 
Monogram type, MEC 1.924-33; MG 1063. 

Obv. +CARLVS REX FR, cross. 

Rev. +METVLLO, Karoius monogram. 

Weight: 1.22 g. Die axis 135®. 

St Winnow parish, Cornwall. M/d find by Mr J. Clemes. 
(Not illustrated.) 

Shown at the Royal Cornwall Museum and identified 
by Anna Tyache in January 2003. The coin could have 
been struck either under Charlemagne, or by Charles the 
Bald. 

A.G. 

358. Carolingians, West Francs, Charles the Bald 
(840-77), contemporary imitation or forgery of silver 
denier, ‘Melle’. Karoius Monogram type, MEC 1 .924-33; 
MG 1063. 

Obv. CARLVS RE+ FR, cross. 

Rev. +METVLLO, Karoius monogram. 

Weight: 0.S6 g. Die axis 270®. 

Sawtry, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 2002, Found by Ellery 
Sike. 

Probably a contemporary imitation or forgery of the 
later 9th century. Various features of the coin are irregular: 
the + in REX; ER for FR; the reverse inscription starting at 7 
o'clock rather than 2 o’clock; and its extreme light 


weight. It is lighter, even, than 10th-century immobiliza- 
tions of the Two-line METALO type in the Fdcamp hoard, 
(EMC 2003.0033) M.R.A, 

359. Carolingian Italy, Berengar I (as king, 888-915), sil- 
ver denier, third coinage (902-15), Pavia. 

Obv BEREGARIVS R, in centre Chi-Rho monogram with 
pellets in field. 

Rev. +XPISTIANA RELIC, in centre PAPIA Cl in three lines. 
Weight: 1.50 g. 

Kelvedon, Essex. M/d find, March 2003. Found by Glen 
Blake. 

Coins of Berengar's previous issue (898-900) were 
present in the Cuerdale hoard, 

(EMC 2003.0165) C.M./M.R.A. 

360. Italy, Republic of Genoa, silver denaro , CM 111, 6.2). 
Obv. -HA-NV-Ax castle, or door (emblem of Genoa). 

Rev. CVNRAD1 REX 

Weight; 0.7 g. 

Lower Rainham, Kent. Found by Roy Uden. Shown at the 
Guildhall Museum, Rochester, in January 2003. and 
reported by Steve Nye. 

The coin cannot be dated precisely, but it belongs to 
the first period of (he Republic (1139-1339). It carries on 
the reverse the name of Conrad II, Holy Roman Emperor, 
who granted the right to strike its own coinage to Genoa 
in 1138, Conrad is named Rex and not Impemtor because 
he had not been formally crowned by the pope. 

W.R.D. 

361. Italy, Siena, grossetto , c. 1275-1350, cf. CNF XL 
357.71-5, or denaro, ES 1278 var. 

Obv. (+SE]NA [V1ETV[S], S in field. 

Rev. [+]A[LFA ET W), cross. 

Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1989. Found by 
Albert Rank. 

W.R.D. 

362. Robert of Bethune (1305-22), Count of Flanders, 
silver sterling, A lost, Mayhew 215 var. 

Obv. +[triple-colon]R[double-trefoil stop]COMES[trefoil 
stop]FLANDRIE (Lom bardic M and N). 

Rev. MONETA ALOTEN (Lombardie Ns). 

Weight: 1.30 g. Die axis 180°. 

Newport, Gwent. Accidental find in garden by Ms Laura 

Stevens. 

The three pellets at the start of the obverse legend identify 
this as Mayhew 215, but it has only one trefoil rather than 
two after COMES. 

D.J.S, 

363. Germany, Wismar, City coinage, silver dreiling, 
after 1392, Jesse 421. 

Weight: 0.54 g (fragment). 

Langley Burrell, Wiltshire. M/d find, October 2003. 
Found by B, Vaughan. 

E.M.B. 

364. Italy, Perugia, Commune ( 1 260- 1 506), silver 
bolognino, after 1395. 

Obv. -FDE PERVSI, large A 
Rev. S-ERCVLANVS 
Weight: 1 .05 g. 

Rumburgh, Suffolk. M/d find, 2003. 


J.N./W.R.D. 
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365. Fiance, Henri III (1574-89) or Henri IV 
( 1 589- 1 6 1 0), domain. 

Obv. +-HENRIC[ ], crowned shield of France modem. 

Rev. -SIT-NOMEN[ ], long cross with fleurs de lys and 
crowns in angles. 

Weight: 1.74 g. 

Avighton. Collingboume Kingston. Wiltshire. (Not illus- 
trated; identified from scan.) 

P.R./B.J.C. 

366. Germany. Bremen, silver groten, !62[] 

Obv. FER| |SE A. double-headed eagle. 


Rev. MO NO REIP BRE[ ]<XM[ ], shield with key. 

Weight; 0.98 g. 

Evesham, Worcestershire. M/d find. March 2003. 

D.J.S./A.B. 

Islamic Coin 

367. Silver dirham 
Weight: 0.43 g (fragment). 

Wood Enderby, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 1999. Found by 
Mr Pay. 

D.J.S./A.B. 
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COIN REGISTER 2003: 3. MEROVINGIAN, EARLY ANGLO-SAXON 
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COIN REGISTER 2003: 5. EARLY ANGLO-SAXON 
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COIN REGISTER 2003; 6. ANGLO-SAXON 
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COIN REGISTER 2003: S. LATER ANGLO-SAXON 
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Roman Coins and Archaeology: Collected Papers, by 
Richard Reece (= Collection Moneta 32, Moneta, 
Wetteren, Belgium, 2003). A4 paperback, 364 pp. 

The name of Richard Reece is well known to both numis- 
matists and archaeologists whose field of endeavour 
includes the Roman period in Britain. Between 1970 and 
1999 he taught at the Institute of Archaeology in London, 
and during this period he developed analytical techniques 
which enabled hint - and subsequently other scholars - to 
extract the maximum possible information from coin find 
assemblages from individual sites and from the compari- 
son of assemblages from different provenances. Reece’s 
scientific background - as a student of Biochemistry and 
then as a teacher of Chemistry - led him to the application 
of mathematical and statistical procedures rarely available 
to more traditional numismatists. 

This volume brings together thirty-eight papers pub- 
lished by Reece in journals, conference proceedings and 
Festschrifien, some of them now quite difficult to obtain, 
between 197) and 1999. Although the subject matter 
belongs exclusively to the Roman period, this should not 
be taken as an excuse for numismatists working in other 
fields to ignore the publication, for many of the methods 
of analysis described and the ideas formulated could 
equally well be applied to the coins of later periods. 

The author's foreword explains that the papers are 
arranged ‘very roughly by subject and within subject, by 
development’ , and goes on to explain the various subject 
headings. (It is perhaps unfortunate that the list of con- 
tents which follows does not indicate these, even if the 
titles of the individual papers are fairly self-explanatory.) 
Only five papers (nos 25-29) concern hoards, and Reece 
explains that tit is is because 'they have rarely reached my 
hands’. Reaction to this must be one of regret, since our 
understanding of the significance of many Romano- 
British hoards would undoubtedly have been enhanced if 
Reece’s techniques had been applied to them. 
Nonetheless, the papers which appear here are essential 
reading for (hose who do work on them. It would be inter- 
esting to see what would happen if the same sort of com- 
parison of the internal distribution of coins within large 
groups of hoards were lo be applied in the mediaeval or 
post- mediaeval period. Is there such a thing as a ‘normal’ 
Edwardian or Civil War hoard by the same criteria? 

The first four papers are examples of Reece’s reports 
on large single-site assemblages from Britain - those from 
Richborough, Fishbourne and Portchester - published 
between 1971 and 1981, with a more recent revisiting of 
the latter. These are still models of how such things should 
be done, and were important aL the lime in demonstrating 
lo archaeologists (hat numismatics had a great deal more 
to offer than simply the provision of the odd terminus post 
quern for a buried soil deposit. 

After this come three papers which examine site 
assemblages from Britain and compare them with those 


from other western provinces of the Roman Empire. AU 
date from the 1970s, and show the development of the 
author's statistical methods of analysing large amounts of 
data from a wide geographical area. They contain numer- 
ous distribution charts and cluster diagrams, which may 
be offpulting to some (including ibis reviewer), but fortu- 
nately it is possible to lake the mathematics on trust and 
turn to the discussion in two at least of the papers. 

There are then two articles which cover the subject of 
coin finds from specific types of site in Britain - villas and 
temples - and five further ones which look at Britain in a 
more general way, with and without external comparisons. 
Of these, two in particular - ‘Mints, Markets and the 
Military’ and ‘Coins and Frontiers - Or Supply and 
Demand’ - are perhaps of the greatest interest to the more 
general reader, as they attempt to explain how coinage 
may actually have circulated and been used in Roman 
Britain. 

Strictly for the ‘supemumerate’ are two papers written 
jointly with Ian Hodder on the distribution of coins in the 
western Roman Empire, and after these come a group 
which deals with finds from Rome, Carthage and Malta 
and a single review -article on the subject of four books on 
coin finds from particular regions of Europe, 

After the five hoard-related papers mentioned above 
come the final nine, which are more general in nature and 
comprise - in the author’s own words - ‘ . ideas about 

coins, their production, use. loss and finding. This merges 
into tentative essays on economic history from site-finds, 
and a look at coins and the third century ad,’ Several of 
the papers consider the relationship between coins minted 
and coins found, and this is clearly an important topic in 
numismatic studies of all periods. 

If you want to know what this collection of articles is 
all about, and indeed one might even venture to say what 
Richard Reece’s work has been all about, you could para- 
doxically do a great deal worse than to read the last three 
pages, entitled ‘Where Next?’, In this short postlude he 
first uses the famous Falkirk hoard of denarii as an exam- 
ple of how the numerical analysis of such an assemblage 
can aid our understanding of how and why it came to exist 
in that form, and then sets out his regrets that for so long 
there has been a gap in understanding and a lack of com- 
munication between ancient historians and archaeologists 
- i.e. between those who attempt to reconstruct the past 
from written sources and those who rely on the physical 
evidence provided by excavated buildings and artefacts. 
This di eh olo my is, I fear, reflected to some extent 
amongst numismatists, with the gap falling between the 
field of ‘pure numismatics’, i.e. the typological study of 
coins themselves and consideration of their function as 
products of a minting system geared to the requirements 
of those who controlled it, and that of ‘applied numismat- 
ics’, i.e. what coin finds can tell us about the people who 
used, abused, lost, hoarded and counterfeited them. Reece 
concludes with an expression of hope that others will get 



ideas from his book which will help in their own research, 
and as one who has utilised at least some of his less com- 
plicated methods of analysis for many years, I can only 
echo this sentiment. 

N.M.McQ. HOLMES 

The Iconography of Early Anglo-Saxon Coinage. Sixth to 
Eighth Centuries, by Anna Gannon. Oxford University 
Press, 2003. Pp x + 230, with numerous illustrations in the 
text. 

Anna Gannon's book quarters the same ground as the 
fourth volume of E. Salin’s La Civilisation merovingi- 
enne, published in 1959. Whereas his interest often 
centred on images drawn from the pagan mythology 
of the Germanic peoples, hers focus much more on the 
representation of biblical and classical themes and stories. 
With an art-historian's erudition she has discovered many 
interesting antecedents and parallels for the pictorial 
designs seen on the sceattas, especially of the secondary 
phase (c. 715 onwards). She also devotes attention to the 
coinage of King Offa. Alongside numerous enlarged 
photographs of the coins she gives us illustrations from 
illuminated manuscripts, Anglo-Saxon metalwork, sculp- 
ture. textiles, gold-glass, classical gemstones. Celtic coins, 
and much else; never was it more true that a picture is 
worth a thousand words. This is a very learned book. Dr 
Gannon brings a breath of fresh air into a subject that 
tends to be too inward-looking, and blinkered. The art- 
historical comparisons which she adduces are generally 
compelling, often to the point of being self-evidently 
correct. The core of the book is structured in terms of 
the categories of design elements which make up the 
coin types: the bust, human ligures. animals, crosses, 
standards, and so on. Two or three examples, drawn from 
a rich text, will give the flavour of her remarks. 

No clearer example could be found of the merits of Dr 
Gannon’s work than her commentary on Type 42. which 
shows a hound-like animal with a plant or bush in the 
background. ’The prototype for this iconography', she 
observes, ‘is derived from representations of Bacchus' 
panther leaping in front of the lltyrsus, a motif found on 
many Roman artefacts in Britain.' She illustrates a gem- 
stone (found in Somerset), on which the panther is shown 
wearing its traditional collar, a detail reproduced on the 
sceattas. The two photographs side by side prove, beyond 
any doubt, that some similar gemstone, perhaps found 
accidentally in the soil just as the Somerset piece was. 
was in the hands of an eighth-century Anglo-Saxon (pre- 
sumably of high social standing), who showed it to the 
craftsman die-cutter and said, 'Copy this'. It indicates an 
awareness, on the part of the owner, of the achievements 
of classical civilisation, and a willingness to be impressed 
by them and by what they stood for. In a word, il 
illustrates the owner’s taste. That is perhaps the most 
significant contribution which Type 42 can make to 
Anglo-Saxon studies in general, although one may add 
that its localization to Kent is also of interest, 

But then we come to much deeper and wider questions 
of the transfer of an image from one cultural context to 
another, with a possible shift in the way it was understood. 
The owner of the gemstone, and certainly the craftsman, 
and most certainly the users of the coins, had never seen a 


panther (even in Somerset, from where recent newspaper 
reports claimed that a large black panther had been 
sighted): what did these eighth-century English people, 
severally, think the image represented? On the coin, the 
domed forehead and elongated snout (unpanther-like) and 
of course the collar all suggest a dog. To say that in no 
way distracts from or disparages the identification of the 
classical prototype. But the same image can have different 
meanings to people in different cultural contexts, and the 
art-historian needs to establish a methodology which 
never allows that out of the reader’s sight. There are 
layers of meaning, and one must try to keep clear which 
layer one is focussing on. 

A second example: of equal interest is the zig-zag trun- 
cation of the animal's neck which one sometimes sees on 
the sceattas of Type 33, and which. Dr Gannon suggests, 
is 'presumably derived from the serration border of an 
original gold-glass piece' The serration, she explains, is 
characteristic of the so-called Digititas Amicortun gold- 
glass group. She illustrates a fragment of gold-glass with a 
fierce panther’s head, and the band of triangles, which 
shows very persuasive similarities with the best speci- 
mens of Type 33. Here, intriguingly, we have a conflict of 
interpretation w'lth Michel Dhenin’s suggested prototype 
of a Celtic coin, about which he wrote, memorably, 'Cette 
tSle de loup ressemble dent pour dent i celle qui figure 
au droit de bronzes des Bituriges Cubi (BN 4220—4285). 
elle aussi orientee tantot a droite. tantot a gauche: 
gueule ouverte. babines retroussees, crocs apparents, 
dents figurees par des globules, grande langue pendant 
sous la tete. souvent enrotdee en S. oreilles pointees vers 
l'avant. chaque detail Concorde.' The cultural transfer 
from panther to wolf would be readily understandable 
again; but who has correctly recognized the prototype. 
Gannon or Dhenin? — or could they both be right' 1 Tire 
row of triangles is very persuasive: and it is rather difficult 
to imagine how coins of the Bituriges Cubi became 
familiar in Kent. The reader will find much on which to 
meditate in this vein, and much to enjoy in Dr Gannon's 
book. 

The copying was not all in one direction. For example, 
a gold bracteate pendant from Winkel, in Hessen (illus- 
trated on p. 112) manifestly copies (or even is embossed 
from?) a sceat of Type BIIIB. alias Type 85 — which 
one would be inclined to attribute to York, early in the 
secondary phase. Dr Gannon, while recognizing that the 
find-spot is not decisive, and that the pendant could be 
Anglo-Saxon or Continental, judiciously sets it into a 
context of trade across the North Sea. and of ties of 
cultural affinity strengthened through Anglo-Saxon 
missions — with mention of St Boniface. She sees in 
BIIIB ‘a Christian image that must have been ascribed 
with apolropaic qualities'. That quotation is expressive ol' 
her mind-set throughout The word apolropaic is applied 
to numerous coin types throughout Dr Gannon’s book, 
and one confesses to a mental image of the craftsman 
saying to his apprentices. 'Now. lads, let's try to make it a 
bit more apolropaic' , 

Long ago Ted Buiuey. in a celebrated lecture entitled 
'Soft shoe shuffle on an Indian Head cent', deduced (with 
tongue in cheek) what sort of a country an archaeologist 
in the far future might imagine that the United Stales 
had been, on the basis of the iconography of a humble 
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one-cent piece — its population consisted of Red Indians, 
and so on. In her general historical conclusions (chapter 
6), Dr Gannon i$ perhaps somewhat over-reliant on the 
iconography of the sceattas and on their (?) intended 
propaganda value, as evidence of the general character 
of monetary circulation in eighth-century England, She 
speaks, rightly, of ‘the eclectic use of a great variety of 
sources beyond those of purely numismatic derivation’ 
but goes on to claim that ‘the particular choice of idiom 
was symptomatic of the change in the perceived function 
of the coins.’ That should provoke serious hesitation. One 
would wish to caution that, rather than a single line of 
logic from iconography to function, the use of the coins 
need to be assessed by a concerted analysis of all aspects 
of the numismatic evidence — changing weight- 
standards, silver contents, etc — in a regional context. 
How the coins were used is mediated to us chiefly by the 
evidence of how they circulated, as revealed by finds. 

Dr Gannon is to be warmly congratulated on a fine 
volume, containing much that her colleagues and friends 
will find new and stimulating. 

D.M. METCALF 

Markets in Early Medieval Europe. Trading and 
'Productive ' Sites, 650-850, T. Pestell and K. Ulmschneider 
(eds) (Windgather Press. Macclesfield, 2003), i-xvi and 
1-304 pp., 9 1 b/w illustrations and 4 tables. 

This volume contains (with one substitution) the papers 
delivered at a conference held in Oxford in December 
2000. The introductory chapter, by the editors, sets out the 
rationale of the book - to present the “first survey of 
inland markets and smaller trading sites in Early Medieval 
Northern Europe between the seventh and ninth cen- 
turies". This is a period marked by the revival of interna- 
tional trade, based on great emporia like Hamwic, 
Dorestad and Quentovic, but the past two decades have 
also seen the recognition in Britain and on the continent of 
many smaller, more rural sites which have attracted the 
label ‘productive sites’. This term was first used in the 
1980s to describe sites, frequently discovered by metal 
detectorists, which produced unusual numbers of coins 
and other items of metalwork. The conference had three 
main aims - to survey/assess current knowledge of such 
sites in Anglo-Saxon England; to compare developments 
in Britain to those on the Continent and in Scandinavia; 
and to establish a broad, interdisciplinary forum to discuss 
(he sites. 

The main body of the book is divided into three parts. 
Part I, “History, Numismatics and the Early Medieval 
Economy”, gives some general background before the 
more geographically specific papers in Parts II and III, 
and contains the contributions that are likely to be of par- 
ticular interest to readers of this journal. It begins with a 
paper by James Campbell (pp. 12-19) on production and 
distribution in the Early-Middle Anglo-Saxon period, 
which makes the important point that we need to recog- 
nise what we do not know before we can properly assess 
the evidence that we do have. For example, be calculates 
that, if the population of England in Bede’s time was half 
a million, then they could easily have required something 
like 1.3 million square yards of cloth, three-quarters of a 
million pairs of shoes and two million metal brooches. 


buckles and pins simply to dress themselves. The implica- 
tion is that in a rich country like England there must have 
been an enormous amount of trade going on for which we 
have virtually no archaeological evidence. 

The next contribution (pp. 20-36) is by Mark 
Blackburn. He begins by pointing out that, while it may 
seem the obvious solution to see 'productive sites’ as the 
locations of markets or fairs, it is unlikely that such a sim- 
ple, single explanation is correct, since they occur in a 
wide range of contexts - urban and rural settlements, 
monastic sites, on important routes, and so on. He then 
uses a quantative-chronological approach (i.e. how many 
coins were deposited on a particular site over lime) to 
examine the finds from three excavated sites (Hamwic. 
Tilbury and Royston) and from a series of 'productive 
sites’ that all exhibit a broadly similar pattern of coin loss 
(typically, some gold thrymsas and primary sceattas, then 
a dramatic rise in the number of sceattas c.700 and an 
equally dramatic decline e.750. with many fewer coins 
from the later periods, Northumbria is peculiar in produc- 
ing large numbers of base stycas until late in the ninth 
century.) As he observes, the geographical spread of the 
sites suggests that this pattern cannot be the result of local 
factors, but must be telling us something more general. 

He also points out that these recently discovered ‘pro- 
ductive sites’, and centres like Hamwic, are actually the 
sites that failed; the successes are those that developed 
into later towns and cities. If the evidence for these suc- 
cessful sites is examined, then we find a generally similar 
pattern up to the later eighth century, but a larger number 
of later coins (although even then the peaks are lower than 
for the secondary sceattas). Interestingly this is the same 
pattern that is produced by a histogram of 3,552 ‘isolated’ 
finds from across Southern England (p. 32, Fig. 3.6), 
which probably illustrates the ‘normal' pattern for this 
region. 

What both these coin patterns seem to be reflecting is a 
rise and fall in the number of coins in circulation in the 
eighth century which seems to parallel the thirteenth cen- 
tury expansion and fifteenth century contraction of coin 
supply. Since this was probably the result of a fluctuation 
in the amount of silver available, it is arguable that the 
same might be true of the eighth century, with a new sil- 
ver source (the Harz mountains?) coining on tap at the 
start of the century, followed by a contraction of supply 
and then a positive shortage taking hold in the later eighth 
and ninth centuries. The similar pattern of coin loss at 
places like Dorestad and Domburg suggest that this really 
is a European trend, (Interestingly the coin evidence does 
not tell the whole story. Although the coin finds decline, 
other metalwork finds suggest that activity continued 
strongly at many sites into the ninth century. Presumably 
traders and craftsmen were using other methods to over- 
come the comparative lack of silver coins.) 

Michael Metcalf (pp. 37-47) rounds off Part I by 
examining what comparing of the composition of the cur- 
rency at each site might be able to tel) us. As a rale of 
thumb he suggests that roughly 10% of the sceattas 
minted in England were struck at York, 30% in Easl 
Anglia, 50% in Kent and London and 10% at Hamwic. In 
addition about 20% of the sceattas found in England were 
struck on the continent. Although coins from each area 
circulated throughout England, each wic has a different 
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range of types and Metcalf sees a broadly similar mix in 
that u'ic’s hinterland. The material from these hinterlands 
is disparate in nature (being drawn in some numbers from 
the ‘productive sites’ and in ones and twos from chance 
finds), so grouping it in a meaningful way for study is 
problematic. This is where regression analysis comes in 
This technique will already be familiar to many from 
Metcalf's recent articles in this journal, but in essence the 
data are manipulated so that contour lines can be drawn 
on maps to represent the relative frequency of a particular 
coin type. Applying the technique to primary phase porcu- 
pine sceattas, Metcalf shows that these occur in unexpect- 
edly high proportions in the Oxford region (40%, as 
opposed to the expected 20%) and at Bidford-on-Avon in 
Warwickshire (50%). Tentatively he wonders whether 
these hoi-spots might reflect trade in wool well before we 
have any documentary evidence for such trade. 

Although each contributor to Parts II and III uses 
numismatic evidence to some degree, these papers are 
much more lirmly archaeological, and in at least one case 
some familiarity with current archaeological jargon would 
stand the reader in good stead. Part II. "Trading and 
‘Productive’ Sites in the British Isles”, comprises 8 papers 
that address the first of the conference's stated aims, to 
survey/assess current knowledge of 'productive sites' in 
Anglo-Saxon England. Palmer (pp. 48-60) kicks off by 
looking at the evidence for traded goods at rural sites in 
the hinterlands of Ipswich. Lundenwic and Hamwic, to try 
and set these emporia into their contemporary context. 
Like Blackburn he sees ‘productive sites' as having a vari- 
ety of explanations. He also suggests that they served as 
‘inland central places', each with its own hinterland, as 
elements in a complex and multi-tiered system of trade 
(surely a sensible suggestion). 

Griffiths (pp. 62-72) gives a western perspective on 
■productive sites', which are much less conton there than 
in the south and east, and concludes that this reflects the 
lower circulation of coins and non-ferrous metalwork in 
that region rather than any lack of market activity per se. 
Ulmschneider (pp. 73-83) deals with a 'productive site’ 
on the Isle of Wight that may have had links with 
Hamwic. while Brookes (pp. 84-96) compares the distri- 
bution of imported grave goods in Early Anglo-Saxon 
cemeteries in East Kent (taken as indicators of wealth) to 
the distribution of Middle Anglo-Saxon coins in the same 
area. Perhaps his most interesting observation is that some 
areas of low coin loss may represent regions where sur- 
plus produce was removed by estate owners rather than 
sold by the producers, meaning that there was no influx of 
com to be lost. 

The next three papers form a linked group. Newman 
(pp. 97-109) examines two sites near Ipswich, while 
Rogerson (pp. 1 10-21 ) sets out the archaeological evidence 
for six sites in western Norfolk. Pestell (pp. 122-37) then 
considers the ‘afterlife' of these eight sites, and another five 
in East Anglia, to see if their landscape and documentary 
history in the Later Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods can 
help throw light on why they may have been important in 
earlier times. 

To round off Part 11 Leahy (pp. 138-54) considers the 
evidence for ‘productive sites’ in Lincolshire (they are 
found in Lindsey, but not in Kesteven, even though metal 
finds are common in both areas), while Richards (pp. 


155-66) argues against the use of the term 'productive 
site’ at all on the grounds that it generally reflects "a 
method of finds recovery, based upon the use of metal- 
detectors rather than a distinct activity in the past". 
However, when he goes on to point out that not all 'pro- 
ductive sites' are especially rich in finds, were necessarily 
involved in artefact production or were primarily markets, 
he is basically making the same point as several other 
contributors in this volume. 

Part III, "Markets and Settlements on the Early 
Medieval Continent ", contains 6 papers chosen to repre- 
sent recent or ongoing research projects in their respective 
regions. First Sawyer (pp. 168-74) assesses the evidence 
for early fairs and markets in Nonvay and Sweden. In 
areas where towns were few these w'ere often focussed on 
churches, which can produce large numbers of coins when 
excavated. (The most extreme case being Alavastra in 
Sweden, with 1 .380 coins of the sixteenth century or ear- 
lier.) The reason is simple - many markets were held in 
winter, and the churches provided suitable sheltered 
space. 

Jorgensen (pp. 175-207) gives a fascinating and impor- 
tant summary of the evidence from southern Scandinavia, 
w'hich supports the suggestion that sites with a number of 
different functions can all be ‘productive’ (or in the local 
terminology, 'metal-rich'). (Denmark is in the unusual 
position that many such sites have been excavated, so it is 
possible to evaluate surface finds against more complete 
data.) The paper also contains an account of a new 
seventh-eleventh century site on the shore of Lake Tisso 
on Zealand. 

Tummuscheil (pp. 208-20) describes the recent exca- 
vations of an Early Slavonic trading/manufacturing site at 
Gross Stromkendorf, on the Baltic coast of Germany, 
which is probably the site of Reric , a trading settlement 
destroyed in 808 by the Danish king Godfred. The wide 
range of burial rites found in the cemetery suggest that the 
inhabitants were drawn from very disparate cultural back- 
grounds. Tulp (pp. 221-33) also describes recent excava- 
tions. in this case of a rerp (dwelling mound) in the 
north-west Netherlands that was occupied from the sec- 
ond to tenth centuries. 

To end. Le Maho (pp. 234 — 4-7 ) examines the impact of 
the later ninth century Viking raids on the Low'er Seine 
valley, while Moran (pp. 248-63) describes the remark- 
able site of San Vicenzo in the foothills of the Italian 
Appenines, near Monte Cassino. This was the location of 
a monastery founded r.700 by the Lombard Duke Gisulf 1 
of Benevento. It has produced evidence for workshops 
connected with the production of richly decorated, high 
status liturgical objects and items of personal adornment. 
The monastery was raided and burnt down in 881 by 
Saracen mercenaries sent by the Bishop-Duke of Naples! 

This is a generally well produced book, with only the 
occasional typographical error, but it is clear that one or 
more lines of text have been lost at the top of p. 224 and it 
is hard to guess what should be restored. Other complaints 
are more technical or editorial. An interesting map (Fig. 
8.1) on p. 87 is seriously marred because many of the 
place names on it are scarcely legible - it w>as not a 
good idea to print them in mid-grey on a light- to dark- 
grey shaded map! Further, throughout the Introduction' 
(and to a lesser extent elsewhere) contributions are cross- 
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referenced as ‘X, this volume’, which can result in a time- 
consuming (and irritating) search for the particular refer- 
ence - it would have made the reader’s life much easier if 
page numbers had been given. 

Since this is a report of a conference, it is perhaps 
inevitable that the papers are rather disparate and not all 
of them fit happily into the stated thrust of the volume. 
The Italian paper in particular sits a little uneasily with the 
other contributions. It is also noticeable that, while the 
Introduction poses a number of questions about ‘produc- 
tive sites’ and some of the authors come to quite varied 
conclusions about them, there is no summary that assesses 
the current state of play, to see if any common ground or 
obvious future lines of research could be discerned. This 
is a distinct weakness. What this volume does show, how- 
ever, is that the term ‘productive site' covers a multitude 
of sins and that much more work will be required before 
we begin to understand what these sites really represent. 

D.J. SYMONS 

Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles. 53: Scottish Museums. 
English Coins, 1066-1279. by J.D. Bateson. British 
Academy and Spink and Son Ltd., London, 2001, xii 
+I3lpp,, 38 pis. 

When the Anglo-Saxon coins in the Hunterian Museum of 
the University of Glasgow and the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland in Edinburgh were published as 
the second and sixth volumes of the Sylloge in I960 and 
1966 respectively, the enumeration of both envisaged that 
their coins of later periods would continue to appear in 
independent fascicules. After the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland had joined the Royal Scottish 
Museum to form the National Museums of Scotland, unit- 
ing the mainly Scottish and Scottish-found material of the 
former with the overlapping but more wide-ranging ‘uni- 
versal’ collections of the latter, it was decided to publish 
their English coins from 1066 to 1279 along with those in 
the Hunterian Museum as one volume, incorporating the 
holdings of this period from other public institutions in 
Scotland. This change of plan is to be welcomed as a 
period-based approach, increasingly followed in the syl- 
loge series, is generally more helpful to numismatic stu- 
dents although, for Scotland, it leaves in limbo a number 
of Anglo-Saxon and local coins not covered in the earlier 
volumes produced in accordance with the original loca- 
tion-based policy. 

The present joint sylloge detailing 1065 coins has been 
compiled by the curator of the Hunterian cabinet, whose 
coins make up considerably more than half the total. The 
National Museums account for the major share of the 
remainder, but Dr, Bateson has checked all potential 
sources and has brought together 170 additional coins 
from fifteen other collections, ranging from sizeable 
groups in Perth and the Marischal Museum of the 
University of Aberdeen to single pieces in each of five 
smaller museums. The introductory pages are fewer than 
in many syllogies because the pedigrees and sources of 
the principal components of the collections in the 
National and Hunterian Museums have already been dis- 
cussed in the earlier volumes ( SCBI 2, 6 and 35), although 
useful summaries are provided here. Elsewhere, details of 
provenance for older accessions have rarely been pre- 
served, although recent acquisitions of local finds are fully 


documented. The richest source for the Hunterian mate- 
rial, and so for the volume as a whole, is the bequest of 
Doctor William Hunter ( 1 718-83), augmented by the non- 
Scottish element of the collection assembled by Thomas 
Coats (1809-83) and presented by his son in 1921. Coats 
is known to have bought extensively through agents at 
leading sales, and it is a pity that it has not been possible 
to establish any earlier pedigrees. The National Museums 
contribute fewer coins with early provenances, but four 
pennies of William I derive from the Faculty of Advocates 
collection based on its 1705 purchase of the late seven- 
teen tb -century cabinet of Professor Janies Sutherland. 
From Glasgow the sylloge includes twelve coins which 
had belonged to Professor John Anderson (1726-96), 
housed from 1886 in the Kelvingrove museum until their 
recent transfer across the city to the University of 
Strathclyde, successor of the Institution founded in 
Anderson's name after his death. The University of 
Aberdeen’s coin collection, which totals about 40,000 
pieces originating in the cabinets of its colleges founded 
in 1495 and 1593, contributes seventy-five coins to the 
sylloge. Although the previous history of these coins is 
once again largely unknown, almost all were acquired 
before 1 900. The foundation of Perth Museum dates back 
to 1784, and coins were listed in its catalogues of 1827 
and 1850, but the descriptions are not detailed enough to 
allow extant pieces to be identified with them. The collec- 
tions in other museums have been built up largely from 
antiquarian donations and local finds in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

Relatively few of the coins are derived from hoards 
found on Scottish soil. The only hoard of the Norman 
period, found in Bute in 1863, was the source of three 
pennies of Stephen in the National Museums. The 
Hunterian Museum has acquired small groups of Norman 
coins from recent English and Welsh treasure trove 
including the 1989 Wicklewood, Norfolk, and the 1980 
Coed-y-Wenallt, South Glamorgan finds, and two coins of 
Henry I were purchased from the dispersed ‘Beauvais’ 
hoard found in c. 1987 at an uncertain location in the Paris 
region. Even Short and Long Cross hoards are compara- 
tively rare in Scotland, here providing twenty-four 
English coins from the 1968 Short Cross hoard from Dnn 
Lagaidh, Ross and Cromarty, and ten from the 1 924 Long 
Cross hoard from Balmaclellan, Dumfriesshire. None of 
the other Short Cross coins has a hoard provenance. The 
majority of the Long Cross coins originate in parcels from 
the Slype, Belgium, hoard purchased for the Hunterian 
and Royal Scottish Museum collections shortly after its 
discovery in 1914. While some of the Short and Long 
Cross coins without provenance may represent undocu- 
mented local finds, it is likely that others originally came 
from the more plentiful English hoards of the period or 
contemporary continental deposits. 

Apart from the Bute hoard pieces, none of the Norman 
coins in the volume has a Scottish find-spot, but in 
England also isolated earlier Norman finds are rarer than 
those of preceding and especially later issues. Even so, it 
is disappointing that there should be no coins which might 
have helped to illuminate the monetary situation in 
Scotland in the seventy years prior to the introduction of 
minting by David I in 1136, Unprovenanced Norman 
coins may again conceal the odd unrecorded local find, 
but the predominance among them of Pass pennies of 
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William I suggests that most were acquired as representa- 
tive pieces ultimately from English sources. Some later 
coins, as usual mainly smaller denominations, are from 
excavations, such as a Tealby cul-hallpenny from 
Eyemouth, Berwickshire, and three cut-halfpennies of 
Short and Long Cross types from Aberdeen. The counties 
of two findspots are not quoted: Fendom Sands, near Tain. 
Ross and Cromarty, and Prestwich which is in Lancashire. 
Metal-detectorists have been active in Scotland as else- 
where, and several important groups including those from 
the abbeys of Inchaffrey, Perthshire, and Cambuskenneth, 
Stirlingshire, have been added to museum collections, 
although details of other coins from the sites influencing 
currency aspects must be sought in the original publica- 
tions to which the reader is referred It is surprising at first 
sight that no finds of English coins are recorded in the vol- 
ume from the prominent burghs of Berwick. Edinburgh. 
Glasgow, Roxburgh. St Andrews. Stirling and Perth, 
despite the archaeological work earned out recently in 
many of them. This is probably a reflection of differences 
in medieval population size and related levels of trading 
activity and wealth, as well as in the scale of modern 
excavation in the urban centres of Scotland compared 
with those in England, 

The plates open with an exceptional run of 184 coins 
of William I from a wide range of mints, featuring such 
rarities as Dorchester, Launceston and Marlborough. The 
profile of the classes here is strikingly different from that 
in other sylloges. There are only twenty-one coins of the 
Paxs type ( BMC viii). Hunter having owned only two, but 
thirty-one of Two Sceptres (BMC iv) and twenty-eight of 
the following Two Stars (BMC v) type, most of which 
were Hunter's, This reflects the fact that Hunter's collec- 
tion was formed before the discovery of the large 1833 
Beauworth, Hampshire, hoard which closed in the Paxs 
type. It is accepted here that Hunter’s iii/iv mule probably 
came from the 1775 St Mary Hill Church. London, hoard, 
so it may be that others of his coins of types i-iv also had 
this source, as a parcel from it is known to have been in 
the hands of one of his London suppliers, the notorious 
John White. Coins of the most numerous type v. in con- 
trast. are not known to have been present in this find. A 
preponderance of types iv and v is also found among 
coins in the British Museum from the collection of Sir 
Hans Sioane (1660-1753), most of which were acquired 
before 1730 and none of w'hich can have originated in St 
Mary Hill (Sir Hans Sioane, Collector, Scientist, 
Antiquary, edited by Arthur MacGregor. London 1994, 
p. 163). It seems likely therefore that some of both 
Hunter’s and Sloane’s coins of types iv and v were 
derived from the same hoard, probably unearthed before 
1730. The country-wide distribution of the mints repre- 
sented and the absence of any clear geographical bias sug- 
gest that it had been of considerable size and that the coins 
in the cabinets of these collectors had apparently been 
selected on a one-of-each basis, thus giving no indication 
of its findspot. 

Of the rare issues of William II there is the high total of 
143 coins, many the type-specimen of their moneyers at 
mints such as Leicester, Rochester and Warwick Sylloge 
no. 200 corrects a rare error in Brooke's British Museum 
Catalogue: Norman Kings where the (able of Hertford 
moneyers had aligned this Hunter coin of BMC iii 
wrongly with Samian instead of /El fear. There is again a 


marked bias in favour of one type, the Cross Voided 
( BMC iii). and the previous Cross in Quatreloil type 
( BMC type ii) is marginally the next most common. A 
similar pattern in the Sioane collection points to the exis- 
tence of another early find. The issues of Henry I are less 
plentiful, with just forty-seven coins, but include the 
’unique' Tamworth penny of type xiii and the celebrated 
mules of BMC types ix/x and xi/x which Dr Bateson has 
carefully re-evaluated and. as Brooke, accepts as genuine. 
The sixty coins of the period of Stephen are rich in the 
rare types: two Erased Dies, two Pererics, one each of 
Matilda, Robert of Gloucester and Robert de Stuteville 
and three of Eustace Fitzjohn. The mace- and lozenge- 
headed sceptre varieties of Stephen type i acquired by the 
National Museum in the nineteenth century are rightly 
consigned to the forgeries section. The existence of the 
Norman rarities was already well-known to specialists, 
having been cited in Norman Kings and in papers such as 
Mack's study of Stephen in BNJ 35 (1966). but many had 
not been described or illustrated, so the sylloge often pro- 
vides their full details for the first time. Just as impor- 
tantly. many less immediately spectacular coins have not 
been previously published at all. Most have been out of 
antiquarian circulation since the eighteenth century' and 
others, like those in the Coats collection, last surfaced in 
the nineteenth century when even Norman pennies were 
sold in minimally described multiple lots and largely unil- 
lustrated. and purchases made directly from trade and pri- 
vate sources rarely left any record. 

Seven hundred and twenty-one coins, more than half 
the sylloge contents, belong to the Cross and Crosslets 
and more plentiful Short and Long Cross types. By their 
nature these mass-produced immobilised issues, involving 
a dramatically-reduced complement of mints and money- 
ers. contain fewer coins which are individually significant 
to the extent of those in the preceding series, but the stud- 
ies now being based on them require that they are made 
available in the same detail as has long been taken for 
granted for earlier periods. It is thus particularly welcome 
that every one of these later coins is illustrated and that 
the plates, as throughout this volume, are made up from 
good photographs suitable for die-study. Hunter possessed 
examples of these issues, but they constitute a much lower 
proportion of the total than his Norman coins had done. 
Forty-nine coins from all sources represent Henry IPs 
Cross and Crosslets coinage and they are fairly represen- 
tative across the type (The header at the start of the series 
has dropped out, so that the first two coins appear in the 
text at the end of PI. 1 2 under the previous sub-heading of 
Modem Forgeries.) Several were noted in Allen’s British 
Museum Catalogue of the series, and die-identities with 
other coins in this standard work are recorded, as are links 
and identities among the sylloge coins themselves. The 
Short and Long Cross types number 295 and 376 coins 
respectively and are classified accordingly to the latest 
detailed systems, They are again broadly representative, 
although Long Cross class VI, plentiful alter the dispersal 
of large numbers from the 1969 Colchester 2 hoard, is 
lacking. The plates end with three coins of Long Cross 
class VII. one owned by Hunter, struck at the start of the 
reign of Edward I. 

This sylloge makes available much little-known mate- 
rial. often of exceptional importance, as well as providing a 
rich bods of evidence for early hoards and the history of 
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collecting. Curators north of the border have frequently 
urged more students of the medieval English series to come 
and study the coins of their period in Scotland, and it is 
ironic that with his excellent publication Dr. Bateson has 
made that journey less necessary. Nothing, however, can 
substitute for seeing the coins themselves, so a visit remains 
as academically advisable as it will be pleasurable. 

M.M. ARCHIBALD 

The Durham Mim. by Martin Allen. British Numismatic 
Society Special Publication No. 4. (London, Spink and 
Son Ltd,, 2003). xi + 228 pp,, 12 b/w plates. £45. 

It is important to make clear at the outset what this book is 
not. It is not a corpus of coins complete with die study, as 
readers familiar with Mos sop's The Lincoln Mint might 
expect. For this type of thing you need to consult the various 
articles that Allen has published over the past few years (on 
the period c.1080-1180, 1 on Short Cross coins, 2 and on 
Henry VII), 3 although Appendix 3 in this volume does give 
a very full discussion of coin issues from Durham. 

Instead, this book, a revised version of Allen’s doctoral 
thesis, is a thorough study of the working of an episcopal 
mint active from the PAXS issue in the 1080s to 154) . It 
is divided into six chapters and five appendices. Chapter 1 
charts the history of the mint and gives a full account of 
the openings, closings, episcopal problems and royal 
interference. This is all usefully summarised on 
pp, 14-15, A review is not the place to follow this story in 
any detail, but it is worth pointing out bow frequently the 
mint was dosed for longer or shorter periods and how 
intermittent the production of coins probably was, even 
when the mint was open. This is an important point that 
has implications well beyond Durham: at most of the 
smaller mints active in the tenth to thirteenth centuries 
minting must have been virtually a part-time activity, 
although moneyers probably operated their exchanges on 
a more regular basis. 

Chapter 2 looks principally at the mechanics of die sup- 
ply, With rare exceptions in the 1140s, c,1300 and in the 
period c. 1460-83, Durham’s dies were supplied from 
London (at a cost of 7d each from the thirteenth century 
onwards), transported in sealed bags by messengers sent 
for the purpose. Old dies were returned in ihe same way. 
The number of dies allowed to the Durham moneyerfs) 
was strictly controlled and it is clear that new dies were 
generally only supplied on the surrender of old ones. 
However, it was not always necessary to re mm a full set of 
dies at one time - if a partial set was surrendered, a partial 
new set was obtained and the retained old die(s) continued 
in use with the new ones - an event which is reflected in 
the mules struck at the mint (p. 28). The weight and fine- 
ness of Durham’s coins was also, as one would expect, 
carefully controlled, although they were sometimes tested 
in Durham rather than at a Trial of the Pyx in London. 

Although chapter 3 is titled 'The Personnel and 
Customers of the Mint’, it actually deals overwhelm- 
ingly with the former. Indeed, apart from some refer- 


ences to merchants bringing silver to be coined, we 
know only one customer by name - Robert Bennett, bur- 
sar of Durham Priory in the 1530s. The bulk of the chap- 
ter examines the varying nature of the men who ran the 
mim, from the single moneyer with one set of dies in the 
eleventh century, through a variety of Italian business- 
men and episcopal officials, to tire mintmasters who 
farmed the mint in the late fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. There is a particularly interesting passage on 
p. 33, where Allen demonstrates that the interests of the 
twelfth century moneyers also extended to leasing 
mines, selling wine and dealing in wool, exactly as we 
shonld expect if money mg was a part-time business as 
already proposed. 

Chapter 4 examines the profits that the mint produced 
(neatly summarised in Table 4 on pp. 43-44) and assesses 
their importance against the wider revenue of the Bishops 
of Durham. Allen points out that it is hard to produce 
accurate figures for this wider income but Table 5 (p, 48) 
gives his estimates, the mint profits, and what percentage 
these profits were of the total income. This makes it clear 
just how little the mint contributed to the Bishop’s income 
- frequently as little as 0.1% to 0,3%, rising to a maxi- 
mum of just over 1% in 1306/7 and 1472/3. As Allen 
rightly emphasises, the mint was less important economi- 
cally than as an element in a package of rights and privi- 
leges that conferred prestige upon the see and its holder. 
This said, it is clear that the Bishops always had an eye on 
maximising their profits from the mint. Hie indenture of 
1367 leasing out the mim (p. 7) specifies that the contract 
is to be terminated if there is a change in the coinage: 
although Allen estimates the mint output at that time at 
only c, £1,000 a year, just sixteen years earlier annual out- 
put had been c, £30,000 as a result of the 1351 coinage 
reform - and if the opportunity for large profits returned, 
the Bishop intended to have them. 

Full details of Allen's estimates of annual output will 
be found in chapter 5 (see p. 66 for a summary tabula- 
tion). Combining evidence from coins, boards, and sur- 
viving documents, he suggests that until the mid twelfth 
century Durham’s contribution to England’s coinage was 
low, rising from less than 0.1% in the late eleventh cen- 
tury to 0. 5-1.0% at the recoinage of 1158-60. From that 
date he attempts to provide estimates of annual output in 
£s sterling. Where there are no documentary sources, this 
is necessarily an inexact science, involving the acceptance 
of a ‘normal average output' of 24^18,000 pence (i.e. 
£100-£200) for an obverse die (and half that for a 
reverse), Allen produces bis estimates for annual produc- 
tion figures by multiplying these figures by the number of 
known dies used in a production period, and then dividing 
the total by the number of years the period lasted. (He is 
aware that this method is fraught with problems - see, for 
example, his comments on p. 49 above - but he is proba- 
bly right lo make the attempt since his figures are likely to 
be of the right order of magnitude, even if they are not 
spot on. Those for the period 1280-1351 command partic- 
ular confidence since he is able to use hoard data and the 
known output of the London and Canterbury mints to 


1 ’The Durham Mint before Boldon Book’, in D. Rollason. iM. Harvey and M.Prestwich <cd$). Anglo-Norman Durham, 1093-1/93 
(Woodbridge. 1994). pp. 381-94. 

- 'Die Carlisle and Durham Mints in the Short Cross Period’. BNJ 49 (1979), 42-55. 

''The Classification of Henry Vfl Sovereign Pence’, BNJ 66 (1996), 127-30. 
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retine his estimates.) The results suggest an annual output 
of some hundreds of pounds (or less) prior to 1280 and 
after 1377, with production between those dates generally 
in the low thousands. The high points are annual produc- 
tion levels of £17.500 in 1299/1300 and an astonishing 
£30,000 in 1 35 1-c 1352. 

The linal chapter examines the factors that may have 
influenced Durham's output. This is necessarily specula- 
tive, since it is generally hard to prove conclusively that 
any particular factor had specific effects. One obvious 
exception to this is the importance of the periodic 
recoinages, which lie behind the major peaks in produc- 
tion. For example the £17.500 produced in 1299/1300 
reflects the removal from circulation of foreign crockards 
and pollards. Beyond that Allen suggests that Durham’s 
output reflects a complex interaction of widely varying 
factors, including the gradually increasing monetisation of 
the northern economy; the variable production of silver 
from the argentiferous lead mines of Weardale; the varia- 
tion in the import of foreign silver coins in exchange for 
exports such as wool (itself radically affected by the cre- 
ation of the Calais Staple); the mint price offered for sil- 
ver; political factors (e.g. the need to buy off Scottish 
raids in the 1310s and 1320s); the increasing use of gold 
coins from the 1340s onwards; and possible bullion 
famines (for example, in the late fourteenth and early fif- 
teenth centuries). 

The first three appendices occupy more than half of 
the book. Appendix 1 gives summaries of 227 published 
and unpublished documents (royal letters, exchequer 
records, local administrative records, etc.), ranging in 
date from 1158x1167 to 1580/1, although nos 183-227 
all post-date the closure of the mint and are simply 
records that no payment has been received from the 
farmer. Appendix 2 lists (in alphabetical order) 328 
hoards which contained English pennies minted 
1279-1544 and provided much of the raw data for 
Allen's analyses. (This list has now been supplemented 
by Allen's article in last year’s Journal .f 

Appendix 3 (plus plates 1-9 illustrating 212 coins) 
gives a full listing of the coin issues produced at the 
Durham mint throughout its history, in chronological 
order and attributed (where possible) to the relevant 
bishop. All known reverse legends are listed to the end of 
Long Cross and all known types thereafter. This is much 
more than a simple list of coins, however, for the accom- 
panying discussion goes into details of classification and 
chronology. For example. Table 27 on pp. 1 78-9 sets out a 
revised chronology for the issues of 1279-1344. 
Appendices 4 and 5 consist respectively or one page on 
the coin evidence for the place name Durham, and 3 pages 
by R. Churchill and R. Thomas summarising their die 
study of the Durham Long Cross coins in the Brussels 
hoard. The volume closes with a full bibliography and 
index. 

This is an attractive and well-produced book, with 
remarkably few typographical errors. Only two seem 
worth noting. One concerns the first Durham moneyer, 
Cuthbert. On pp. 3. 33 and 166 his name is said to 
appear on his coins as cm brht , but it is clear from the 
transcription of the legend on p. 166 that a rl has been 
omitted on each occasion and that the name should 


appear as cur dbrht. The second is in Table 20 on p. 62. 
where the dates for the second period should be 
‘1361-1369’. not ‘1361-1399’. Finally some of the 
plates are rather too dark, which can make it difficult to 
see detail on occasion. 

Despite these quibbles Allen and his editor are to be 
congratulated. This is a fine book, which deserves to be on 
the bookshelves of everyone with an interest in later 
mediaeval coins. 

D.J. SYMONS 

Coins of Scotland, Ireland and the Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey. Man and Lundy). Pre-Decimal Issues. Second 
Edition (Spink. London. 2003), 219 pp.. ills, throughout. 

Sfary's familiar, and indispensable, green book on the 
coinages of Scotland. Ireland and the Islands has now 
become Spink's blue book. Although updated and revised, 
it is unchanged in format and more importantly the num- 
bering system remains as before. 

The most obvious revision is that of Alexander Ill's 
second coinage from 1 280. the single-cross sterlings, 
where account is taken of the recent important work of 
Stewart and North in BNJ 60. The main class C becomes 
M and takes in the former classes F and G; their new' class 
R appears, after Me. as 5055A to preserve the numbering. 
Otherwise more has been added on the number of points 
on the stars and mullets on the reverses, which continue to 
be regarded as most probably indicating the mints, not 
named on the Alexander sterlings. An end date of 1292 
could perhaps be given in the heading for the issue if 
classes H and J are posthumous, as suggested by Stewart 
and North. 

A considerable number of varieties and errors have 
been added to the listings of the post- Restoration milled 
issues from Charles 11 to the end of the Scottish coinage in 
Queen Anne's reign. The touch pieces of Charles III and 
Henry IX continue to be included, but the illustration 
accompanying the former example has been corrected by 
deletion - in the previous edition both illustrations were 
of pieces of Henry IX. The Scottish bibliography has been 
brought up to date, although the 1977 Oxford Symposium 
proceedings. Coinage in Medieval Scotland 1100-1600. 
continue to be omitted. The map of the Scottish Mints is 
as before and could be enhanced by the deletion of Forres 
and the insertion of Dumfries. 

A change, noted in the subtitle, is that the catalogue no 
longer includes decimal issues, This, of course, is irrele- 
vant to Scotland but for Ireland, with a thirty year period 
of decimal coins up to the recent changeover to the euro, 
it is more regrettable. 

It is balanced, however, by the insertion of proof issues 
into the main lists and the addition of mintage figures. 
Only North's paper on the coins of Edward I and III in 
BNJ 67 has been added to the Irish bibliography, but this 
is due rather to a lack of new published research in this 
scries. Much refining of the Gunmoncy issues of James II 
has occurred and is reflected in the number of varieties, 
which has more than doubled in this new edition. 

Again the decimal issues have been dropped for Jersey. 
Guernsey and the Isle of Man. Mintage figures for the 


■' English Coin Hoards. I I SX-1S44'. BNJ 12 (2002). 24-S4. 
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Jersey and Guernsey coinages have been added and the 
layout of this section on the Islands has been much 
improved. 

A major pan of the revision, especially of use to the 
collector, is the complete upgrading of the prices. Three 
conditions are now given for the post- 1 660 Scottish and 
Irish coins, while four appear for the 1928 Irish issue and 
for most of the Island issues. Many coins formerly 


described as merely extremely rare now have specific 
prices attached - though probably outside the reach of 
most collectors. 

Overall the appearance and production is better and 
this much improved second edition of the catalogue will 
continue to be essential for those interested in the 
Scottish, Irish and Islands series. 

J.D. BATESON 
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D.W. DYKES 

Before I embark on my final Address as your President I must thank you all for the great honour 
you have done me this evening. Honorary membership of the Society is a rare distinction and one 
I did not expect, nor have any reason to expect. I appreciate your gesture very much and all the 
more for its being extended to me in our centenary year and, as it happens, on the occasion of 
the fiftieth anniversary of my nomination to membership of the Society. 

During the year we have elected thirty-one new members and, allowing for losses through 
death, resignation and amoval, we should end this session with 611 members (nine honorary 
members, 490 ordinary and 112 institutional). 1 This is a net reduction of six on the total member- 
ship last November and is the first setback in growth we have experienced for quite some time. I 
am sure, however, that it is only a temporary check, for it was to be expected that there would 
be some loss of members as a result of the substantial increase in a subscription that had been 
stabilized for more than a decade, and I think that the number of elections this year - continuing 
the trend of the recent past - is a healthy indicator for the future. It is perhaps instructive, too, that 
well over half of the twenty-three resignations and eleven amovals have been of members elected 
in the past decade, emphasizing the overall continuity of membership that, as I have remarked 
before, is a formidable strength of the Society. 

Unhappily, our losses have included three deaths: those of S.A. Bole (1994), Robert Lockron 
(1986-87 and 1996), and Barry Greenaway (1995), who died a few weeks after our last 
Anniversary meeting. I never met Mr Bole or Mr Lockron, but I was acquainted with Barry 
Greenaway, a well-known dealer in tokens and paranumismatics and a familiar and respected 
figure at numismatic gatherings. I should also refer to three former members who in their different 
ways all made a significant contribution to British numismatics. Douglas Liddell, a member of 
long standing, elected in 1947 and resigning only in 1999, was a former Managing Director 
of Spink and Son and for over four decades a considerable figure in the British coin trade. Joseph 
Corbitt (1955-89) was a partner in the Newcastle-on-Tyne firm of Corbitt and Hunter in the 1960s 
and publisher of Henry Mossop’s The Lincoln Mint, a series of useful numismatic handbooks and 
a number of Robert Bell’s books on British tokens. And Robert Bell himself (1965-74 and 
1977-81), a distinguished consultant surgeon, who built up a notable collection of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century copper tokens and did much to popularize these series through the 
books he produced, drawing on the then virtually forgotten articles in the Bazaar, The 
Exchange and Mart by the Victorian collector Richard Thomas Samuel. 

I had hoped that the special centenary volume of the Journal would have been available 
tonight. Unfortunately, despite every effort of the editors to cope with a very tight production 
schedule this has not proved to be possible. The volume is now at its final stage of printing and 
binding and should be ready for publication in the course of the next few weeks, although it may 
well not be practicable to dispatch it to members until after Christmas. I am very grateful to the 
authors, some of whom undertook chapters at very short notice, for their contributions to an ana- 
lytic but refreshingly readable survey of the ways our understanding of British numismatics has 
been transformed over the past century. The value of the volume is enhanced by an authoritative 
narrative history of the Society by our Vice-President, Hugh Pagan, and a complete record of our 
membership since 1903 compiled by Mr Pagan and Charles Farthing. Editing the text and seeing 
it through the press has been a formidable and unenviable task for Nick Holmes and Gareth 
Williams, and my special thanks are due to them and not least to Charles Farthing, who has dealt 


1 The figure of 490 for ordinary members includes three members in full-time education and/or under twenty-one years of age. 
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with the last-minute problems that have beset us. A particular debt of gratitude is due, too, to 
Messrs. Spink and Son, who in recent years have been closely associated with the production of 
the Society’s Special Publications, for a substantial subvention towards the costs of this volume 
of the Journal. 

Our target of producing a Commemorative Medal to mark the celebration of the centenary of 
the Society’s foundation in July was happily met, thanks to the enthusiasm of the commissioning 
panel led by Robin Porteous and the diplomatic skills of Kevin Clancy, the panel’s secretary and 
our interface with the designer and the medal department at the Royal Mint. Six experienced 
numismatic artists were invited to submit designs for the project, and the panel - Philip Attwood, 
Graham Dyer and the numismatic designer, John Mills, a past president of the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors, in addition to Robin Porteous and myself) - chose the work of Danuta 
Solowiek-Wedderbum, one of the foremost medallic artists of her generation and someone who 
has been at the heart of the renaissance in medallic art over the last twenty years. Although one or 
two of us had some slight hesitation when we first saw her initial two-dimensional drawings, this 
was completely dissipated when, following some dialogue with the artist, her final work was 
revealed as a plaster relief. Our new commemorative piece is Danuta Solowiek-Wedderburn’s first 
struck medal and everyone I have spoken to has expressed delight with something that, while 
traditional in format, is at the same time arresting and innovative in its design. My warm thanks 
are extended to Danuta, to all those concerned in the production of the medal, and not least to 
Robin Porteous for his sensitive and characteristically urbane chairmanship of the commissioning 
panel, and to Kevin Clancy for progressing the venture through to such a successful conclusion. 
To enable you all to follow the choices before the panel, a note on the competition and the submit- 
ted designs has been included in volume 72 of the Journal. 

Council has decided that specimens in silver, engraved with the recipient’s name, should be 
awarded from time to time - but very sparingly - as a token of esteem to those members who 
Council consider have made distinguished contributions to the study of British numismatics 
through the Society and its publications. The first medals have been awarded to Professor David 
Brown, Professor Peter Gaspar, Marvin Lessen and Harrington E. Manville, and I had the greatest 
pleasure in presenting Peter Gaspar’s to him personally at our special summer meeting. 

The highlight of our year was the summer meeting in early July, held on this occasion not in a 
non-metropolitan setting, but at the British Museum to coincide very approximately with the 
Society’s foundation date. On Friday evening, 4 July, over a hundred members and guests 
attended an informal reception in the HSBC Money Gallery to toast the health of the Society. I 
imagine our founders would have found the choice of venue an odd one, bearing in mind that it 
was in part their perception of the Museum’s lack of interest in medieval and modern British 
numismatics that helped to precipitate the formation of our Society. But times have changed since 
1903, and for decades now the relationship between the Society and the Museum could not have 
been more cordial or productive; nowadays, too, it would be strange indeed not to find members 
of the Museum staff intimately involved in our activities as Officers of the Society, members of 
our Council or contributors to the Journal. It was an excellent evening, at which, as I have men- 
tioned, we were able to entertain a number of distinguished guests, including Danuta Solowiek- 
Wedderbum, to whom I was delighted to present an inscribed silver version of her medal. 2 From 
my personal observation, everyone present enjoyed the function immensely. Saturday, 5 July, saw 
the Society in more formal mode in the Stevenson Lecture Theatre. In the morning the focus was 
brought to bear on some of the personalities who had helped shape the Society over the years, 
while in the afternoon, after a rather good buffet lunch, a series of shorter papers looked at the 
Journal and how it has inspired research and moved our knowledge of numismatics forward. That 
all the arrangements went so smoothly was due in large measure to the invaluable help given by 
Joe Cribb, the Keeper of Coins and Medals, and Virginia Hewitt and, of course, to the organizing 
skills of our Director. 

2 A specimen of the Medal in bronze was also presented to the British Museum during the evening and subsequently also to other 
national museums. 
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These skills were brought into play again in the lecture programme he devised for the year. The 
appeal of a schedule that has to cater for the wide spread of our members’ interests was made 
manifest by the strong attendances that have been a feature of our meetings in recent years. The 
lectures ranged from John Creighton’s interpretation of the influence of the numismatic imagery 
of the ‘Augustan Revolution’ on the coinage of Celtic Britain to Harry Manville’s examination of 
the die manufacture of the 1787 shilling, from Peter Guest’s analysis of late Roman coin hoards in 
Britain to Philip Mernick’s fascinating talk on medieval jettons and their symbolism, and from 
Mark Blackburn’s review of aspects of the Hiberno-Norse currency to Alan Sawyer’s study of 
Tudor coinage letterforms. One talk I regret I had to miss because of complications following 
what I cavalierly thought was a minor operation was Anna Gannon’s discussion of the art of the 
Anglo-Saxon sceatta but, at least, I have had the consolation of reading her wide-ranging appraisal 
of the subject in her intriguing Iconography of Early Anglo-Saxon Coinage. Last month Professor 
Peter Mathias brought our lecture programme to a close with the eighth biennial Linecar Lecture 
that he devoted to a characteristically penetrating analysis of eighteenth-century currency 
problems and the measures taken to overcome them. Professor Mathias’s Lecture appears earlier 
in the volume of the Journal carrying this address. 

Mention of our Director reminds me that in March Graham Dyer retired from the service of the 
Royal Mint after more than four decades as its Librarian and Curator. The high mutual regard in 
which the Society and the Mint hold each other, and the degree of collaboration which has been 
developed between the latter institution and numismatic studies generally, owe more than a little 
to Graham, who has combined with his professional skills a degree of scholarship which has 
considerably advanced our knowledge of modern British coinage. Now a man of leisure, more 
work of the quality and discernment for which he is acknowledged will surely flow from his pen. 
His retirement, of course, did give me some qualms but these have been more than put to rest - 
and my pleasure made fulsome - by the appointment of Kevin Clancy as Graham’s successor at 
the Mint. I am sure we wish them both a very happy and fulfilling future. 

As some of you know a significant part of my life has been spent in south Wales and, for more 
years than I now like to contemplate, in the National Museum of Wales. It gave me the greatest 
personal satisfaction, therefore, to be able in May to present the John Sanford Saltus Medal for 
2002 to Edward Besly. Mr Besly, a popular Officer of the Society in a variety of guises for some 
eleven years, has made an impressive contribution to numismatic science over a wide spec- 
trum of subjects ranging from Roman coinage to the English medieval series and the mints of 
the Civil War - the last an area in which he is undoubtedly the country’s foremost authority. 
He has also done much to bring the results of his work to the attention of a wider public 
through his lectures and more popular publications. He has now turned his attention to the 
National Museum’s collection of gallantry medals with the enthusiasm and precision that one 
has come to expect of him, and his picture book on the subject - For Those in Peril - is, I under- 
stand, on the brink of publication. 3 

May was a good month for the Society because that was also when Martin Allen’s The Durham 
Mint was published as the fourth volume in our Special Publications Series. As well as being a 
meticulous study of the Episcopal mint of the bishops-palatine of Durham from its establishment 
in the late eleventh century to its demise in 1541 it will, more generally, be a fundamental 
resource for students of later medieval English coinage and monetary history. It has been very 
well received and, in every respect, maintains the standards demanded of our Special Publications. 
Already our thoughts are turning to volume five, and I think I can say with reasonable assurance 
that this - Kevin Clancy’s The Silver Exchange of 1817: Origins, Conduct and Legacy - could 
well appear by the end of next year. 

I have, of course, referred already to the special celebratory volume of the Journal. When you 
receive it you will see that it is numbered ‘73’. Volume 72, the volume carrying the year date of 


3 The text of my citation on the occasion of the presentation and of Edward's gracious reply will be published with this Address in 
volume 74 of the Journal. 
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2002, was to have appeared after the centenary volume, but as things are and due to the efficiency 
of our production editor, David Symons, it will now be published in tandem with volume 73 and 
the two volumes will be sent out as a single package. As I said earlier, I hope against hope that this 
will be before Christmas, but the vagaries of the post being what they are such a target may well 
not be practicable and we will probably have to wait until the New Year. 

The 13th International Numismatic Congress was held in Madrid in September. Indifferent 
health that has plagued me for so much of the year prevented my attendance. I am pleased to say, 
though, that the Society was remarkably well represented by our Vice President, Hugh Pagan, and 
a strong contingent of members, while Robin Porteous kindly acted as my proxy at the Congress 
business session. One outcome of that session was that a decision was taken to hold the 14th 
Congress in Glasgow in 2009. It will mean a great deal of organizing work for Donal Bateson 
who, I am delighted to see, has been elected to the Commission’s executive committee, but I am 
sure we will all lend our support with enthusiasm. 

As I have already remarked, this evening happens to be the fiftieth anniversary of my nomina- 
tion to membership of the Society, my proposer being Anthony Thompson, a good friend and 
warm-hearted mentor at Oxford. The President in 1953 was Edgar Winstanley. A dental surgeon 
by profession, his major numismatic work was his ‘Coinage of Henry VII’ (with W.J.W. Potter) 
that extended over three volumes of the Journal in the early sixties, and for which he was 
eventually awarded the Sanford Saltus Medal in 1968. 1953 was a euphoric year, the year of the 
Coronation and the supposed dawn of a new Elizabethan age. The Korean War came to an end, 
Everest was conquered and England won the ashes. Numismatically, the year was significant for 
the discoveries of the Bootham Hoard at York and of a lead trial-piece of the Confessor at 
Winchester, 4 and for the foundation of the British Association of Numismatic Societies, the 
success of which over the years has confounded those Jeremiahs who, at the time, saw the new 
organization as unnecessary. 

And what of the Society? Our recurrent financial position, as has so often been the case, was 
not an easy one and the costs of the Journal were eating into our capital. A major recruiting drive 
was therefore about to take place; alas, this was not as productive as had been hoped. But the year 
was eventful for the Society not least because the renaissance in Anglo-Saxon studies was begin- 
ning to become apparent. Michael Dolley - to whose enthusiastic encouragement and imaginative 
thinking I, among many, was to owe so much - had spent his second summer in Stockholm, and 
as Winstanley said at the Anniversary meeting: ‘I fancy that Mr Dolley may before long be giving 
us quite a lot to think about’. And other new members, of an even younger generation, were 
making their mark, for in September the Society was treated to a second important paper on the 
Scottish coinage by the then eighteen-year-old Ian Stewart. Lord Stewartby cannot be here tonight 
but Stewart Lyon, Peter Woodhead and David Sealy, all of whom were members in 1953, are 
present. I spoke of continuity a little while ago, and it delights me greatly that of the 138 private 
members in 1953 ten are still of our number and at least six of them remain very active in 
numismatic studies today. 

We are much stronger today than we were fifty years ago. As the Treasurer has already indi- 
cated, our finances are in good shape, our membership is thriving, our meetings are well attended, 
the Journal - the yardstick by which our claims to be a learned society must ultimately be judged 
- is recognized as authoritative and our Special Publications Series is now well established. All 
this is due to successive Presidents, Officers and Councils, who on several occasions in the past 
half-century have had to grapple with problems that at the time seemed intractable but which with 
the support of our membership were overcome. And so we have completed our centenary year, 
and for its success we owe a considerable debt to our Council and especially to our Officers who 
have put so much energy into making the year so notable. I have mentioned our editors but I must 
my express my gratitude once more to Nick Holmes, who has had to shoulder with considerable 
equanimity overall responsibility for two volumes of the Journal and a special publication in the 


4 See Michael Dolley and lan Stewart, ‘The 1953 Bootham Treasure Trove’ and Michael Dolley, ‘A Piedfort Lead Trial-Piece of 
Edward the Confessor’, BNJ 27 (1952-54), 281-93 and 175-78 respectively. 
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course of twelve months. Philip Mernick, now completing his second year as Treasurer, has again 
demonstrated not only his efficiency in husbanding our monies but in fostering a radical approach 
to our financial controls that speaks well for the future. Tony Holmes, our self-effacing Librarian, 
too, although burdened with remedial building works and storage problems, has pursued the cata- 
loguing of our holdings so effectively that a complete list of our books will soon be available on 
CD. I have mentioned Kevin Clancy several times. He has carried a burden this year over and 
above that normally expected of a Director with zest and dedication. I am only sorry that he can- 
not be here tonight because he has been admitted to hospital. I am sure all our good wishes go to 
him for a speedy recovery. Of Charles Farthing, who took up office with me, novices together, I 
can say no more than that he has served the Society with unswerving loyalty, painstaking attention 
to detail and a seemingly magic ability to overcome the trickiest of problems. I once described 
him, in what I thought was a suitably nautical figure of speech, as the sheet anchor of the Society, 
an ultimate security you can rely on at all times; and I meant it. 

Finally there are the Vice Presidents, always available for advice, with a fund of knowledge of 
past practice and always ready to give of their time and expertise. I will mention only one by 
name. Whatever our successes today we must never be complacent about tomorrow and I must 
thank Peter Woodhead - and the members of his Future Policy Working Party, Kristin Bomholdt, 
Norman Biggs, Philip de Jersey and Robin Eaglen - for the time and energy they have given to 
setting out a blueprint for the future direction of the society. 

And I thank you all for your support of the Society and not least your personal kindness to me, 
a generosity of spirit that, I am sure, you will extend, equally unstintingly, to our new President, 
Mark Blackburn. 

My very last duty as I stand down from the Presidency is to invite you all to join me, after the 
second part of my address, in celebrating once more the Society’s achievement of its first century 
but, more than this, since we must not wallow in retrospection, in toasting, too, the Society’s 
success in the years to come. 

(The President then delivered a paper entitled ‘Some Reflections on Provincial Coinage 
1787-1797’, the text of which is published at pages 160-174, above). 
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In making the presentation, the President said: 

In the summer of 1986 the National Museum of Wales - as it was then known - established a new 
specialist post to curate its coin and medal collections. Over the previous few years the Keeper of 
the Department of Archaeology, George Boon, with the positive support of the museum authori- 
ties, had transformed what had been an unexceptional provincial numismatic collection - albeit 
one with a strong Roman presence - into one of national significance. Judicious purchase - under- 
pinned by a healthy purchase grant - augmented by the addition of Treasure Trove material from 
finds like the remarkable Bryn Maelgwyn and Coed-y-Wenallt hoards resulted in a cabinet that, as 
Marion Archibald has put it, became ‘imperative for scholars to visit’ . Official recognition of its 
importance came with the redesignation of the department to ‘Archaeology and Numismatics’ but, 
even more fundamental, with the creation of a dedicated post of ‘Numismatist’ to ensure the 
future care of the collections after Boon’s now imminent retirement, its scholarly interpretation, 
its popular exposition and, critically too, for a Treasure Trove institution in the new age of metal 
detectorism, the administration and study of Treasure finds in the Principality. 

To find someone competent to meet these requirements over the broad spectrum of the collec- 
tion - singlehanded after Boon’s retirement - seemed an onerous task. The new post, nevertheless, 
attracted a strong field, but there was one outstanding candidate who stood above the rest: a 
Somerset man with a degree in Chemistry from Oxford, forensic experience in the Home Office 
and a decade of service in the department of Coins and Medals at the British Museum. This was 
Edward Besly. He had made his mark with his joint publication with Roger Bland of the Cunetio 
Treasure (awarded the Royal Numismatic Society’s Gilljam Prize in 1986) and his seminal paper 
in our own Journal on the York mint of Charles I, and he was already working on his survey of 
Civil War hoards. And, in the seventeen years since his appointment to Cardiff, Edward Besly has 
made a profound contribution to numismatic science over a wide range of subjects including 
Roman coinage, the English medieval series and the mints of the Civil War - the last an area in 
which he is undoubtedly the country’s foremost authority. His papers in the Journal on the mints 
of Truro and Exeter and on the Tregwynt hoard bear witness to this. His contribution has, how- 
ever, by no means been restricted to the academic monograph, for he has achieved much in 
making his chosen fields accessible to a wide public. On two occasions he has been awarded the 
Lhotka Memorial Prize of the Royal Numismatic Society: for his Coins and Medals of the English 
Civil War (1991) and his Loose Change (1997). One must not forget either his useful pamphlet on 
Roman coins relating to Britain; nor, despite his strictly professional duties, his readiness to 
lecture to numismatic and historical societies with a lightness of approach that yet never sacrificed 
an iota of scrupulous scholarship. 

Edward Besly is, of course, well known to everyone here this evening. He had an editorial 
responsibility for nine volumes of the Journal and was a skilful Director of the Society, devis- 
ing for us lecture programmes of variety and appeal. He has himself lectured to us on many 
occasions, most recently on his interpretation of the important third-century Rogiet hoard. 
(Moreover, as an added bonus, we have enjoyed his singing voice although not yet, I think, any 
performances on the bassoon.) Edward is now turning his attention to Cardiff’s collection of 
gallantry and campaign medals with the enthusiasm he has demonstrated over all his projects, and 
I am sure the results of his study, like so much he has achieved, will be original and authoritative. 

Edward Besly has made an impressive contribution to numismatic scholarship and to the popu- 
lar dissemination of its results. It gives me the greatest pleasure, therefore, to present to him, on 
behalf of the Society, the John Sanford Saltus Gold Medal for 2002. 
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In reply, Mr Besly said: 

Mr President and fellow members, it came as a great and very pleasant surprise to see my name 
put forward last year, and I would like first to thank you all very much for voting me the Sanford 
Saltus Medal. To receive this in the Society’s Centenary year is an added pleasure, for we are 
celebrating British numismatics on a broad front and my work takes me into many of the areas 
covered by the Society’s remit. 

My introduction to numismatics came through an interest in archaeology - fostered by my par- 
ents and by many vacations spent digging - in practice, therefore, the coins of the Romans. In 
1974, chance led me to spend a few months as a temporary assistant in the Coins and Medals 
Department of the British Museum, which I loved. My qualifications, however, were scientific, 
and in 1975 I duly joined the Home Office Forensic Science Service, which I did not enjoy. Two 
years later, a vacancy arose at the British Museum, and an act of faith by Robert Carson and 
others saw me back in London, curating European coinages and helping to record some of the 
large, not to say massive, Roman hoards that kept coming to light. Chance it was, again, that led 
me to British numismatics when John Kent became Keeper; and as curator of post-medieval 
coinages I dealt with a string of significant Civil War hoards. Another act of faith, by George Boon 
and the then Director, led to my becoming the National Museum of Wales’s first official 
‘Numismatist’ in 1986, as you have just heard. From George I learned much, not least the useful- 
ness of the Appendix in constructing a paper: the three of mine cited in connection with the medal 
ballot have seventeen between them! An interest in archaeology and a scientific background have 
both over time proved to be very useful. 

I fear, however, that coins are also in the blood, though for the wrong reasons. I had known for 
many years that my great-great-grandfather, another Edward, owned a paper mill. Only recently 
did we make the connection that he was the same Edward Lloyd, the newspaper owner who in 
advertising his wares on the small change of the day caused a scandal that led to a new Coinage 
Act in 1853. 1 am unlikely to leave such a mark, but have always been interested in coins that are 
less than perfect, whether in their manufacture or through use and abuse: for instance, I’ve been 
amused recently to see coins once again being used for advertising, receiving in change a coin 
bearing a sticker promoting a Swansea cocktail bar. 

As the sole numismatist at Cardiff, I am obliged to work - indeed, enjoy working - on a wide 
range of material, from the ancient world to the Euro, making me a bit of a jack-of-all-trades, 
numismatically speaking. I am therefore extremely grateful to very many of you, too numerous to 
name, who are so generous with specialised help and advice; and to successive Keepers of 
Archaeology & Numismatics in Cardiff for their support and encouragement. It has been and 
continues to be a pleasure and a privilege to work in two such institutions as the British Museum 
and National Museums & Galleries of Wales. 
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(For Officers and Council for 2003, see Volume 72) 

The President, Dr D.W. Dykes, was in the chair at all 
meetings except (owing to ill health) that on 24 June, 
which was chaired by MrC.S.S. Lyon (Vice-President). 
Meetings were held at the Warburg Institute. 

28 JANUARY 2003. The President announced the deaths 
of Messrs B.M. Greenaway (elected 1995) in December 
2002, J.H. Corbitt (a member 1955-89) and Prof G. 
Davies, the 1999 Linecar Lecturer. The 50th anniversary 
of the election of Prof P. Berghaus (Honorary Member) 
was acknowledged by the President. Messrs John Sydney 
Dales, Nigel Fearis, Jeffrey Gardiner and Dr Mark 
Andrew Stocker (New Zealand) were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Dr John Creighton then read a paper entitled 
British Coinage and the Augustan Revolution. 

25 FEBRUARY 2003. Sally Anne Carter and Dr Elina 
Mary Screen were elected to Ordinary Membership. 
Mr Harrington Manville then read a paper entitled The 
1787 Shilling: Die Making in Transition. 

25 MARCH 2003. The Barber Institute, University of 
Birmingham, was elected to Institutional Membership. Dr 
Mark Blackburn read a paper entitled The Nature of the 
Hibemo-Norse Currency Reforms. Members present then 
joined Lord Stewartby and Mr P. Woodhead at a jointly- 
sponsored champagne party to celebrate their 50 years of 
membership. 

29 APRIL 2003. Messrs Robert Rochester Ewbank, 
Andrew Gillespie and Simon Paul Holmes were elected to 
Ordinary Membership. Mr Alan Sawyer then read a paper 
entitled From Gothic to Roman: Letterforms on the Tudor 
Coinage. 

21 MAY 2003. The President announced the death of 
MrD.G. Liddell (member 1947-1999), and warmly 
acknowledged the 65th and 50th anniversaries of the elec- 
tion to membership of Messrs PI. King and D.L.F. Sealy 
respectively. The President presented the Sanford Saltus 
gold medal to Mr E.M. Besly. Messrs Barry John Cutts, 
Joseph S. Giordano (USA) and Glenn Bruce Scarsbrook 
(Canada) were elected to Ordinary Membership. 
Mr Philip Memick then read a paper entitled Medieval 
English Jettons. 

24 JUNE 2003. Mr Glenn Stephen Ogden was elected 
to Ordinary Membership. Dr Anna Gannon then read a 
paper entitled Anglo-Saxon Sceattas and the Art 
Historian. 


related to the development of numismatics since the 
Society’s foundation in 1903, and included talks by 
Graham Dyer, Nicholas Mayhew, Peter Mitchell and 
Hugh Pagan. 

23 SEPTEMBER 2003. Mr George Eric Faux 
(Australia), Mrs Janet Nevett (Canada) and The Rt Hon 
Sir John Wheeler were elected to Ordinary Membership. 
Mr Peter Guest then read a paper entitled The Hoxne 
Treasure and other hoards of gold deposited at the end of 
Roman Britain. 

28 OCTOBER 2003. Dr Anna Gannon and Messrs 
Rowley Edward Butters (Australia), Andrew Paul Crellin 
(Australia), Colin Dean, Govan Sutherland Easton and 
Rory George Robert Naismith were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. There followed the 8th Howard Linecar 
Memorial Lecture (bi-annual) by Prof Peter Mathias 
entitled Official and Unofficial Money in the 18th 
Century: The Evolving Use of Coinage. 

25 NOVEMBER 2003. Dr David Wilmer Dykes was 
elected to Honorary Membership, and Emily Frances 
Victoria Reid and Messrs John Webster Barratt, Timothy 
John Herrington, Richard Mark Kelleher. Steven Raeside 
and Harold Robinson to Ordinary Membership. The 
President noted that Mr Robinson was the 2,617th mem- 
ber to be elected in the Society’s first one hundred years of 
existence. The following Officers and Council were 
elected for 2004: 


President: 

Vice-Presidents: 


Director: 

Treasurer: 

Librarian: 

Secretary: 

Council: 


M.A.S. Blackburn 

C.E. Challis, C.S.S. Lyon, P.D. 

Mitchell, H.E. Pagan, Lord Stewartby 

and P. Woodhead 

K. Clancy 

PH. Mernick 

A.J. Holmes 

C.R.S. Farthing 

J.D. Bateson, E.M. Besly, T.C.R. 
Crafter, P. de Jersey, G.P. Dyer, D.W. 
Dykes, V. Hewitt, S. Hill, N.M.McQ. 
Holmes, J.L. Morton, J. Porteous, J.E. 
Roberts-Lewis, D.L.F. Sealy, P.J.E. 
Stevens and D.J. Symons 


Council’s proposal that the subscription should remain 
unchanged at £32 for Ordinary Members and £15 for 
members under age 21 or in full-time education was 
approved. The President, Dr D.W. Dykes, then delivered 
his final Presidential Address and was thanked, on behalf 
of the membership, by Mr H.E. Pagan. Dr M.A.S. 
Blackburn then took the chair. 


4-5 JULY 2003. A reception was held in the HSBC 
Money Gallery at the British Museum on the evening of 
Friday, 4 July to mark the occasion of the Society’s cente- 
nary and toast its future success. This was followed on 
Saturday, 5 July by a day of lectures in the Stevenson 
Lecture Theatre in the British Museum with a theme 


EXHIBITIONS: 

May 

By W.N. Clarke (Canada): 

Edward the Confessor penny of Aylesbury mint, radiate 
type. Unrecorded. 
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By Mr J. Porteous 

yR jetton of John Talbot, 1st Earl of Shrewsbury 
(c. 1442-45) 

Obv. Talbot wearing collar and hash with sprig of daisies, 
+MUH SEVL DESIR A TALBOT 
Rev. In minor circle quarterly 1st and 4th lion rampant in 
bordure engrailed (Talbot), 2nd and 3rd two lions 
passant (Strange). On an escutcheon of pretence the 
Arms of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick 


(Talbot’s father-in-law), +I6hAN COTE DE SERO- 
SBERI (N is retrograde). Probably struck at Rouen. 
Published BSFN June 1978.. 

By Mr R.H. Thompson 

Pb token/jetton believed to have been taken from the 
Thames well before 1987, reading RICARdUS. Not in 
Mitchiner et al. Dated by Labrot to the end of the 14th 
century (Livre des Mereils , No 4, Mar 1988, 15). 


SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


The following adjustments relate to the 12-month period of 2003: 



Honorary 

Ordinary 

Institutional 

Total 

1 January 2003 

8 

*498 

110 

616 

Since elected 

1 

28 

**4 

32 

Deceased 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

Resigned 

- 

21 

2 

23 

Amoved 

- 

11 

- 

11 

31 December 2004 

9 

490 

112 

611 


* Includes two members under age 21 (previously categorised as Junior Members) 
** Includes two re-admissions 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES 
FOR THE PERIOD 1 NOVEMBER 2001 TO 31 DECEMBER 2002 

The British Numismatic Society was founded in 1903, and is a registered charity (No. 275906). The Society is estab- 
lished for the benefit of the public through the encouragement and promotion of numismatic science, and particularly 
through the study of the coins, medals and tokens of the peoples of the British Isles and Commonwealth and the United 
States of America, and of such territories as may at any time be, or have been, subject to their jurisdiction. 

The Society’s activities are governed by its 111165, amended in November 2002 and reprinted in April 2003, by order 
of Council. 

The trustees of the Society for the period ended 31 December 2002 were the officers and members of Council 
comprising: 

D.W. Dykes (President); C.E. Challis, C.S.S. Lyon, P.D. Mitchell, H.E. Pagan, Lord Stewartby, P. Woodhead (Vice- 
Presidents); K. Clancy (Director); PH. Memick (Treasurer); A.J. Holmes (Librarian); C.R.S. Farthing (Secretary); 
N.M.McQ. Holmes, D.J. Symons (Council, also Editor from April 2002), G. Williams (also on Council until April 2002 
only) (Editors); M.R. Allen (until November 2002), J.D. Bateson (from November 2002), E.M. Besly, N.L. Biggs. 
K. Bornholdt (until January 2003), A.C. Eimer (until November 2002), P. de Jersey, V.H. Hewitt (from November 
2002), S. Hill, S.C. Minnitt (until November 2002), J.L. Morton (from November 2002), J. Porteous, J.E. Roberts- 
Lewis (from November 2002), D.L.F. Sealy (from November 2002), P.J.E. Stevens, R.H. Thompson (until November 
2002) (Council). 

The registered address of the charity is now that of the current Treasurer, P.H. Mernick, 42 Campbell Road, London 
E3 4DT and the Society’s bankers are the National Westminster Bank PLC, P0 Box 10720, 217 Strand, London, WC2R 
1AL. The Independent Examiner is R.A. Merson, FCA, Tanyard House, 13A Bridge Square, Famham. Surrey, GU9 
7QR. 

Society meetings were held on the fourth Tuesday each month from January to June and September to November 
inclusive at the Warburg Institute, University of London, at which a substantive paper was read. On 6 July, a special 
one-day meeting on Coins and Ceremony was held in the Brunswick Room, at the Guildhall, Bath. 

In April 2002, the Society published Volume 70 of The British Numismatic Journal. This was a hardbound volume 
of 216 pages and 35 plates, and contained eleven principal articles and eighteen short articles and reviews. It also 
incorporated the 2000 Coin Register, which listed in detail 147 single coin finds in Great Britain and Ireland, the 2000 
Presidential Address and Proceedings, and the Society’s financial accounts for the year ended 31 October 1999. 

During the period, the Society’s web-site (www.britnumsoc.org) hosted by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
gave a mix of permanent factual information about the Society and details of its current programme of meetings and 
activities. In addition, UK members received three editions of the CCNB (Coordinating Committee for Numismatics in 
Britain) Newsletter containing short and topical articles, reviews and details of meetings and exhibitions. 

The Society holds a substantial library, jointly with the Royal Numismatic Society, which is located at the Warburg 
Institute, and actively maintains a programme of acquiring new books and rebinding existing books, as necessary. 
Books are available for loan to members, both in person and by post. 

Annual subscriptions were paid to the International Numismatic Commission and the British Association of 
Numismatic Societies (BANS). 

The Society is financed by an annual subscription paid by both ordinary and institutional members, together with 
interest on cash held on deposit and donations from members over and above their subscription. This subscription was 
increased from £24 to £32 to take effect from 1 January 2003. It also holds a stock of The British Numismatic Journal 
back-numbers which are available for purchase by members and non-members. 

All officers of the Society offer their services on a voluntary basis, and administrative costs were kept to a minimum 
consisting largely of stationery and postage. 

The Society is actively seeking to increase its membership, both in Britain and overseas, the total of which has 
steadily risen over the last decade from 500 to more than 600. 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES FOR THE PERIOD 
1 NOVEMBER 2001 TO 31 DECEMBER 2002 

General Designated Total Total 

Fund Funds 2002 2001 

£ £ £ £ 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
INCOMING RESOURCES 


Subscriptions and Entrance Fees 


received for 2002 and earlier years 

14,248 

- 

14,248 

12,990 

Interest received 

2,028 

3,606 

5,634 

6,686 

Donations 

31 

- 

31 

63 

BNS Medal 

65 

- 

65 

- 

Sale of Publications: 





Backnumbers 

1,460 

- 

1,460 

588 

Special Publications 

- 

702 

702 

4,580 

BNJ Index 

70 

- 

70 

113 

TOTAL INCOMING RESOURCES 

17,902 

4,308 

22,210 

25,020 

RESOURCES EXPENDED 





British Numismatic Journal 

14,929 

- 

14,929 

13,743 

Special Publications 

- 

3,895 

3,895 

17,230 

CCNB Newsletter 

728 

- 

728 

520 

BNJ Index 

— 

- 

- 

703 

Sanford Saltus Medal 

200 

- 

200 

200 

BNS Medal 

69 

- 

69 

- 

Provincial Meetings 

- 

482 

482 

19 

Linecar Lecture 

- 

- 

- 

500 

Centenary Medal 

- 

3,500 

3.500 

- 

London Meetings 

540 

- 

540 

406 

Council Prize 

200 

- 

200 

- 

Library 

908 

- 

908 

847 

Subscriptions 

85 

- 

85 

108 

Bank Charges 

196 

- 

196 

120 

Other printing, postage 





and stationery 

2.324 

- 

2,324 

1,502 

TOTAL RESOURCES EXPENDED 

20,179 

7,877 

28,056 

35,898 

NET (OUTGOING) RESOURCES BEING 





NET MOVEMENT IN FUNDS 

(2,277) 

(3,569) 

(5,846) 

(10.878) 

FUND BALANCES 





brought forward 1 November 2001 

34,454 

92,014 

126,468 

137,346 

PI TMn DAT A MPCQ 





rUINU dALAINLco 





carried forward 3 1 December 2002 

32,177 

88.445 

120,622 

126,468 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31 DECEMBER 2002 



2002 

2001 


£ 

£ 

GENERAL FUND 

32,177 

34,454 

DESIGNATED FUNDS 

88,445 

92,014 


120,622 

126,468 

ASSETS: 



Library and Furniture at cost less amounts written off 

160 

160 

Stock of Medals 

283 

326 

Sundry Debtors 

1,872 

964 

Cash at Bankers and in Hand 



Bank - Deposit Account 

142,000 

150,000 

Current Account 

4,364 

4.785 


148,679 

156,235 

LIABILITIES: 



J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund 

600 

400 

Subscriptions received in advance 

216 

261 

Sundry Creditors and Outstanding Charges 

2,073 

1,693 

Creditors and Provision for Journals 

25,168 

27,413 


28,057 

29,767 

120,622 

126,468 


Registered Charity No. 275906 

The accounts were approved by Council on 23 September 2003 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE PERIOD 1 NOVEMBER 2001 TO 31 DECEMBER 2002 


1 . Accountinq Policies 
Basis of Accounting 

These accounts have been prepared under the historical cost convention, and in accordance with applicable accounting 
standards and the Statement of Recommended Practice on Accounting by Charities. The comparative figures are for the 
year ended 3 1 October 2001 . 

Fixed Assets 

No value has been attributed in the balance sheet to the Society’s library. The joint library of the Society and The Royal 
Numismatic Society was insured during the period 1 November 2001 to 31 December 2002 at a value of £185,000. 
The books are individually labelled as to which Society owns them, but for the purposes of practical day-to-day 
administration and the sharing of costs, one-third of the library is taken as belonging to The British Numismatic Society. 

Stock 

No value is attributed to the Society’s stocks of Special Publications and The British Numismatic Journal. 

Subscriptions 

No credit is taken either for subscriptions received in advance or for subscriptions in arrears at the balance sheet date. 


2. Designated Funds 



Linecar 

Osborne 

Benefactors’ 



Fund 

Fund 

Fund 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

INCOMING RESOURCES 

Interest received 

406 

2,832 

368 

3,606 

Sale Special Publications 

- 

702 

- 

702 

TOTAL INCOMING RESOURCES 

406 

3,534 

368 

4,308 

RESOURCES EXPENDED 





Special Publications - Durham 

- 

3,895 

- 

3,895 

Bath Meeting 

- 

- 

482 

482 

Centenary Medal 

- 

- 

3,500 

3,500 

TOTAL RESOURCES EXPENDED 

II 1 

3,895 

3,982 

7,877 

NET INCOMING/(OUTGOING) RESOURCES 
BEING NET MOVEMENT IN FUNDS 

FUND BALANCES 

406 

(361) 

(3,614) 

(3.569) 

brought forward 1 November 200 1 

FUND BALANCES 
carried forward 3 1 December 2002 

10,307 

71,933 

9,774 

92,014 

10,713 

71,572 

6,160 

88,445 


The General and Designated Funds are all unrestricted. 

The Linecar Fund was started in 1 986 with the bequest of £5,000 and Council has designated this Fund to provide an 
endowment for a biennial lecture in Mr Linecar’s memory. 

The Osborne Fund was started in 1991 with the bequest of £50,000 and Council has designated this Fund to finance the 
series of Special Publications. 

The Benefactors’ Fund consists of other bequests to the Society. 


3. Creditors and Provision for Journals 

British Numismatic Journal 71 (2001), published February 2003 
British Numismatic Journal 72 (2002), to be published December 2003 


£ 

11,168 

14.000 

25,168 



INDEPENDENT EXAMINER’S REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


I report on the accounts of the Society for the period 1 November 2001 to 31 December 2002. which are set out on 
pages 3 to 6. 

Respective responsibilities of trustees and examiner 

Council as the Society’s trustees are responsible for the preparation of the accounts; and consider that the audit require- 
ment of Section 43(2) of the Charities Act 1993 does not apply. It is my responsibility to state, on the basis of proce- 
dures specified in the General Directions given by the Charity Commissioners under Section 43(7) (b) of that Act, 
whether particular' matters have come to my attention. 


Basis of independent examiner’s report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the Charity Commissioners. An 
examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by the Society and a comparison of the accounts presented 
with those records. It also includes consideration of any unusual items or disclosures in the accounts, and seeking expla- 
nations from Council concerning any such matters. The procedures undertaken do not provide all the evidence that 
would be required in an audit, and consequently I do not express an audit opinion on the view given by the accounts. 


Independent examiner’s statement 

In connection with my examination, no matter has come to my attention: 

(a) which gives me reasonable cause to believe that in any material respect the requirements to keep accounting records 
in accordance with section 41 of the Charities Act 1993; and to prepare accounts which accord with the accounting 
records and to comply with the accounting requirements of that Act have not been met; or 

(b) to which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding of the accounts to be 
reached. 

R.A. Merson, F.C.A. 

Tanyard House. 

13A Bridge Square, 

Famham, 

Surrey, 

GU9 7QR 


23 September 2003 
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ABDY, R.A., entries in Coin Register, 203-5 
ABRAMSON, A. LJ., entries in Coin Register, 207, 

209- l 1 

^thelheard. Archbishop of Canterbury, coins of, 212 
/Ethel red IT, coins of. 215-16 
/Ethelred II of Northumbria, coin of, 21 1 
/Elhelstan. coins of, 214 
^thelstan of East Anglia, coin of, 213 
Aldfrith of Northumbria, coins of, 21 1 
Alexander II of Scotland, coin of. 181-2 
Alfred of Wessex, coins of, 213 
ALLEN, M,R.,The Groats of Edward I, 28-38 
ALLEN, M.R., Medieval English Die-Output, 39-49 
ALLEN, M.R., entries in Coin Register, 205-28 
ALLEN, M.R., The Durban] Mint, reviewed. 236-7 
Americas, coins of the. 152, 159 
Amminius, coin of. 20 1 
Anglo-Gallic coins, 149, 156 
Anne, coins of, 148-9, 156-7 
ARBON, A., entry in Coin Register, 215 
ARCHIBALD, M.M. & DHENIN, M..A SceatofOffa of 
Mercia, 20-7 

ARCHIBALD. M.M., Review of LD. Bateson, Syiioge of 
Coins of the British Isles, 53: Scottish Museums. 
English Coins, 1066-1279,234-6 
ARCHIBALD, M.M., entry in Coin Register, 227 
Athelstaneford, East Lothian, hoard from, 189-90 

Baddingsgill, Peeblesshire, hoard from, 181-2 
Baldred of Kent, coins of, 213 
BATESON, J.D., Two Seventeenth -Century Copper 
Hoards from Scotland, 187-90 
BATESON, J.D., Review of Spink’s Coins of Scotland, 
Ireland and the Islands ( Jersey , Guernsey, Man 
and Lundy). Pre-Decimal Issues, 237-8 
BATESON, J.D., entry in Coin Register, 222 
BATESON, J.D., Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles, 53: 
Scottish Museums. English Coins , 1066-1279, 
reviewed, 234-6 

Bedford mint, coins of, 217-18. 223 
Berengar, as King of Italy, denier of, 228 
Berwick mint, possible coin of, 228 
BESLY, E.M., entries in Coin Register, 203—5, 212-15, 
223, 227-8 

BESLY, E.M., presented with Sanford Saltus Medal, 
244-5 

BIGGS, N., Provincial Coin-Weights in the Eighteenth 
Century. 102-20 

Birmingham, issuers of coin-weights in, 104-14 
BLACKBURN, M.A.S.. entries in Coin Register, 205-18, 
221.224 

BLAND, R.F., entry in Coin Register, 205 
BOLTON, A., entries in Coin Register, 208, 212, 218-19, 
224-5,227,229 
Bremen, coin of, 229 

Bridgwater, issuers of coin- weights in, 117 
Bristol, issuers of coin-weights in, 117 


Bristol mint, coin of, 2 IS 

Bristol mint, output in later mediaeval period, 47-8 
British colonial coins, 151-2, 158-9 
Bury St Edmunds mint, output in later mediaeval period, 
47-8 

Burgred of Mercia, com of. 213 

Bush Moor, Dumfriesshire, hoard from, 181-2 

Byzantine coins, 205 

Calais mint, coins of, 57-60, 63-6, 227 
Cambridge mint, coin of, 2 IS 
CAMPBELL, A.J.P., entry in Coin Register, 220 
Canterbury mint, coins of. 1 80-1 , 1 84-5, 211-13,219, 
221,224-6 

Canterbury mint, output in later mediaeval period. 
43-6.48 

Carolingian coins, 228 

Carlisle mint, coins of, 224, 226, 228 

Ceolwulf of Mercia, coin of, 213 

Celtic coins, see Iron- Age coinage 

CHALLANDS, N., entries in Coin Register, 213, 220 

Charles I, coins of, 149, 156-7, 189-90 

Charles II, coins of, 148-9, 156-7, 187-9 

Chester, issuers of coin-weights in, 1 14-15 

Chester mint, output in later mediaeval period, 46-8 

Chester mint, possible coins of, 214 

Chichester mint, coin of, 220 

Clipped coins, 205 

Cnut, coins of, 216-17 

Coenwulf of Mercia, coin of, 212 

Coin -weights, 102-20 

Coldhome Farm, Keith, Banffshire, hoard from, 181 , 183 
Commonwealth, coins of the, 149 
Continental coins, 1-4, 102-3, 159, 187-90,228-9 
COOK, B.J., entry in Coin Register, 229 
COOK, P., entry in Coin Register, 209 
Corbridge mint, coins of, 223 
Corio, coins of, 203 
Cromwell, Oliver, coins of, 149, 156-7 
Counterfeits and counterfeiting, 29, 38, 103-4, 162-5, 
227-8 

Counte marked coins. 74, 83, 204 
CRAFTER, T.C.R., A Moncyer’s Initial on a Cross- 
and-Crosslets Coin, 180-1 

CUDDEFORD, M.J.. entries in Coin Register, 202, 206, 
222 

Cunobelin, coins of, 175-8,202 
Cut fractions. 2 1 5-27 
Cynethryth of Mercia, coin of, 212 

DANSON, E.W., entries in Coin Register, 204 
David I of Scotland, coins of, 228 
DAY, W,R,, entries in Coin Register, 228 
DAUBNEY, A., entries in Coin Register, 204, 207-8 
DE JERSEY, P., entries in Coin Register, 201-3 
DE JERSEY, P. & WICKENDEN, N.. A Hoard of Staters 
of Cunobelin and Dubnovellaunos from Great 
Waltham, Essex, 175-8 



DHEN1N, M. & ARCHIBALD, M.M.. A Sceat of Offa of 
Mercia, 20-7 

Die numbers, estimating. 30 
Die output, estimating, 39-49 
Dover mint, coins of, 2)6-17 
Dubnovellaunos, coins of, 175-8, 201-2 
Duo Hiadin, Tiree, board from, 182 
Dun Lagaidh, Ross and Cromarty, hoard from, 181, 183 
DYKES, D,W,, Some Reflections on Provincial Coinage 
1787-1797, 160-74 

DYKES, D.W., The ‘Dunkirk’ Halfpenny, 190-97 

Eadgar, coin of, 215 

Eadred, coins of. 214-15 

Eanred of Northumbria, coin of, 21 1 

Early pennies (sceattas) 1-27, 206- 1 1 

Early shillings (thrymsas) 206 

Ecgberht, Archbishop of York, coin of, 21 1 

Edinburgh, issuers of coin- weights in, 116 

Edmund, coins of. 214 

Edward the Confessor, coins of. 2 1 7- IS 

Edward the Elder, coins of, 214 

Edward the Martyr, coin of, 215 

Edward I, coinage of, 28-3S 

Edward III, coin of, 227 

Edward IV. coins of, 156, 183-4 

Edward VI, coins of, 149, 156 

Edward VII, coins of. 151 

Elizabeth I. coins of. 149, 156 

Exeter, issuers of coin- weights in, 115-16 

Exeter mint, output in later mediaeval period, 47-8 

FALTIN, D., entries in Coin Register, 205.210 
Financial accounts, 249-52 
FINLAY, M., entry in Coin Register, 228 
Frome mi nt , coin of . 2 1 7 

GANNON, A., entries in Coin Register, 206-7 , 209,212, 
215,218.220.228 

GANNON , A.. The Iconography of Early Anglo-Saxon 
Coinage. Sixth to Eighth Centuries, reviewed, 
231-2 

GASPAR, PR & MANV1LLE, H.E.,The 1787 Shilling - 
A Transition in Minting Technique, 84-101 
Genoa. coin of, 228 
George I. coins of. 150, 157 
George 1 1 , coins of, 1 50 
George HI, coinage of, S4-101 , 150, 157-8 
George IV, coins of, 150, 157-8 
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Tetradrachm of Ionia, 2nd Century BC 
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Collections valued 


11 Adelphi Terrace, London, WC2N 6BJ 

tel: 020 7930 6879 / 9808 fax: 020 7930 9450 email: coins@baldwin.sh 
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the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. P & B R Withers. 1999. 264pp Illustrated throughout £80 

LIONS SHIPS AND ANGELS. Identifying coin-weights found in Britain P & B R Withers 
1995. PB, 80pp, fully illustr. ‘No dealer, collector or museum can afford to be without it...’ BNJ 1995 £25 
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the detectorist. It identifies thrymsas, sceattas and stycas - shows which are which and when they were 
made. It includes practical notes on conservation, and on recording. Separate 4 page price guide. 

COINS OF THE KINGDOM OF NORTHUMBRIA c.700-867 E j e Pirie. 1996. 

288pp incl. 58 pi. 2300 coins illustrated. Standard reference. £79 

THE YORK HOARD, 1831 EJE Pirie. 1994. PB 52pp incl. 8 pi. Early 9th c. Northumbrian coins £14 
We are distributors for 

DESIGNS ON POSTERITY. DRAWINGS FOR MEDALS M Jones (ed.) 1994. 288pp. 


On the relationship of drawings to medals. Subjects range from the Renaissance to the 1930s £38.50 

Books by Norman Biggs: Card covers. A5, all fully illustrated. 

ENGLISH WEIGHTS An Illustrated Survey. 3rd reprint, 1998. 80pp £8.50 

APOTHECARIES WEIGHTS An Outline Catalogue. 1994. 32pp £5 

BULLION WEIGHTS An Outline Catalogue. 1995. 64pp. Few copies remaining £10 

VERIFICATION MARKS on Weights The Administrative Background. 1996. 76pp £8.50 
ANTIQUE WEIGHTS The Nineteenth Century. 1998. 82pp + 4pp price guide. £8 


LEAD WEIGHTS: The David Rogers Collection N Biggs & P Withers. A4. PB 72pp. Almost 
300 items illustrated actual size and described. Weights with incuse symbols; Weights with embedded 
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Henry II Penny, class 1b, Oxford, moneyer Jefrei, 
from the important collection of Short Cross coins 
formed by the late Professor Jeffrey P. Mass, 
sold for £598 on 17 March 2004. 




Ireland, Pattern Halfcrown, 
1927, by P. Morbiducci, 
in silver, sold for £8,050 
on 30 June 2004. 


Bank of England, Henry Hase, £1, 8 April 
1820, serial No.1, sold for £10,350 
on 10 December 2003. 


• Eight comprehensive auctions each year 
• Catalogue subscriptions, coins: 4 catalogues - UK £30 Europe £35 World £40 
12 catalogues - UK £80 Europe £90 World £100 

To consign material or for further information, please contact 
Christopher Webb, Peter Preston-Morley or Michael Sharp 


DIX NOONAN WEBB 

16 Bolton Street Piccadilly London Wlj 8BQ 
Telephone 020 7016 1700 Fax 020 7016 1799 
E-mail: coins@dnw.co.uk 
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Paul Wood or Steve Llovd 
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IN NORTH AMERICA 

Classic British Coins, 
Tokens, Medals 

Select fine quality Greek, Roman Coins 


Over 25 years as North America's leading 
professionals for British coins, tokens and medals. 
Actively buying and selling better British material. 
Reference quality catalogs issued. 
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If you have coins, medallions or banknotes you wish 
to sell, please contact us at the address below. 


— Knightsbridge Coins 

\ - \y* yfe % 43 Duke Street, St James’s, London S W 1 Y 6DD , UK 
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Knightsb ridge Coins in association with Baldwin's Auctions Ltd 

This is a selection of Coins from our 
first Auction 



We are now accepting consignments for Auction 2 
which will take place in April / May 2005. 

If you have items which you wish to sell, 
please contact us at the address below. 
Generous advances can be arranged. 

^ Knightsbridge Coins 
43 Duke Street 
St James's 
London SW1Y 6DD 

tw&w***, Tel: 020 7930 7597/ 7888/8215 
Fax: 020 7930 8214 
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ACHIEVING RECORD PRICES AT AUCTION 

THE MARSHALL COLLECTION, 31 MARCH 2004 

Henry VIII Testoon, Estimated £6,000-8,000, Sold for £34,500 
Charles II Halfcrown, 1681, Elephant and Castle, Estimated £6,000-8,000, Sold for f 2 1,850 
Edward the Elder Flower Penny, Estimated £3,000-4,000, Sold for £1 1,040 
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